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Cuapter XVII. 
DELICATE INQUIRIES. 


GENUINE summer day pays a visit: nearly once in the season to 

Flamborough; and when it does come it has a wonderful effect. 
Often the sun shines brightly there, and often the air broods hot with 
thunder ; but the sun owes his brightness to sweep of the wind, which 
sweeps away his warmth as well; while on the other hand, the thun- 
der-clouds, like heavy smoke capping the headland, may oppress the 
air with heat, but are not of sweet summer’s beauty. 

For once, however, the fine day came, and the natives made 
haste to revile it, Before it was three hours old they had found a 
hundred and fifty faults with it. Most of the men truly wanted a 
good sleep, after being lively all the night upon the waves, and the 
heat and the yellow light came in upon their eyes, and set the flies 
buzzing all about them. And even the women, who had slept out 
their time, and talked quietly, like the clock ticking, were vexed with 
the sun, which kept their kettles from good boiling, and wrote upon 
their faces the years of their life. But each made allowance for her 
neighbour’s appearance, on the strength of the troubles she had been 
through. 

For the matter of that, the sun cared not the selvage of a shadow 
what was thought of him, but went his bright way with a scattering 
of clouds and a tossing of vapours anywhere. Upon the few fisher- 
men, who gave up hope of sleep, and came to stand dazed in their 
doorways, the glare of white walls, and chalky stones, and dusty 
roads, produced the same effect as if they had put on their father’s 
goggles. Therefore they yawned their way back to their room, and 
poked up the fire, without which, at Flamborough, no hot weather 
would be half hot enough. 

The children, however, were wide awake, and so were the washer- 
women, whose turn it had been to sleep last night for the labours of 
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the morning. These were plying hand and tongue in a little field 
by the three cross roads, where gaffers and gammers of bygone time 
had set up troughs of proven wood, and the bilge of a long storm- 
beaten boat, near a pool of softish water. Stout brown arms were 
roped with curd, and wedding-rings looked slippery things, and 
thumb-nails bordered with inveterate black, like broad beans ripe for 
planting, shone through a hubbub of snowy froth ; while sluicing, and 
wringing, and rinsing went on, over the bubbled and lathery turf; and 
every handy bush or stub, and every tump of wiry grass was sheeted 
with white, like a ship in full sail, and shining in the sun-glare. 

From time to time these active women glanced back at their 
cottages, to see that the hearth was still alive, or at their little 
daughters squatting under the low wall which kept them from the 
road, where they had got all the babies to nurse, and their toes and 
other members to compare, and dandelion chains to make. But 
from their washing-ground the women could not see the hill that brings 
to the bottom of the village the crooked road from Sewerby. Down 
that hill came a horseman slowly, with nobody to notice him, though 
himself on the watch for everybody ; and there in the bottom below 
the first cottage, he allowed his horse to turn aside and cool hot 
feet and leathery lips, in a brown pool spread by Providence for the 
comfort of wayworn roadsters. 

The horse looked as if he had laboured far, while his rider was 
calmly resting ; for the cross-felled sutures of his flank were crusted 
with gray perspiration, and the runnels of his shoulders were 
dabbled ; and now it behoved him to be careful how he sucked the 
earthy-flavoured water, so as to keep time with the heaving of his 
barrel. In a word, he was drinking as if he would burst—as his 
ostler at home often told him—but the clever old roadster knew 
better than that, and timing it well between snorts and coughs was 
tightening his girths with deep pleasure. 

‘Enough, my friend, is as good as a feast,’ said his rider to him 
gently, yet strongly pulling up the far-stretched head; ‘and too 
much is worse than famine.’ 

The horse, though he did not belong to this gentleman, but was 
hired by him only yesterday, had already discovered that, with him 
on his back, his own judgment must lie dormant, so that he quietly 
whisked his tail and glanced with regret at the waste of his drip, 
and then, with a roundabout step, to prolong the pleasure of this 
little wade, sadly but steadily out he walked, and, after the necessary 
shake, began his first invasion of the village. Hisrider said nothing, 
but kept a sharp look-out. 

Now this was Master Geoffrey Mordacks, of the ancient city of 
York, a general factor and land agent. What a ‘general factor’ is, 
or is not, none but himself can pretend to say, even in these days 
of definition, and far less in times when thought was loose; and 
perhaps Mr. Mordacks would rather have it so. But anyone who 
paid. him well could trust him, according to the ancient state of 
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things. To look at him, nobody would even dare to think that 
money could be a consideration to him, or the name of it other than 
an insult. So lofty and steadfast his whole appearance was, and 
he put back his shoulders so manfully. Upright, stiff, and well- 
appointed with a Roman nose, he rode with the seat of a soldier, 
and the decision of a tax-collector. From his long steel spurs to his 
hard coned hat not a soft line was there, nor a feeble curve. Stern 
honesty, and strict purpose stamped every open piece of him so 
strictly, that a man in a hedgerow fostering devious principles, and 
resolved to try them, could do no more than run away, and be thankful 
for the chance of it. 

But in those rough and dangerous times, when thousands of 
people were starving, the view of a pistol-butt went further than 
sternest aspect of strong eyes. Geoffrey Mordacks well knew this, 
and did not neglect his knowledge. The brown walnut stock of a 
heavy pistol shone above either holster, and a cavalry sword in a 
leathern scabbard hung within easy reach of hand. Altogether this 
gentleman seemed not one to be rashly attacked by daylight. 

No man had ever dreamed as yet of coming to this outlandish 
place for pleasure of the prospect. So that when this lonely rider 
was descried from the washing-field over the low wall of the lane, 
the women made up their minds at once that it must be a Justice of 
the Peace, or some great rider of the Revenue, on his way to see Dr. 
Upandown, or at the least a high constable concerned with some great 
sheep-stealing. Not that any such crime was known in the village 
itself of Flamborough, which confined its operations to the sea; but 
in the outer world of land that malady was rife just now, and a 
Flamborough man, too fond of mutton, had farmed some’ sheep on 
the downs, and lost them, which was considered a judgment on him 
for wilfully quitting ancestral ways. 

But instead of turning at the corner where the rector was trying 
to grow some trees, the stranger kept on along the rugged highway, 
and between the straggling cottages, so that the women rinsed their 
arms, and turned round to take a good look at him, over the 
brambles and furze, and the wall of chalky flint and rubble. 

‘ This is just what I wanted, thought Geoffrey Mordacks; ‘ skill 
makes luck, and I am always lucky. Now, first of all, to recruit the 
inner man.’ 

At this time Mrs. Theophila Precious, generally called ‘ Tapsy,’ 
the widow of a man who had been lost at sea, kept the ‘Cod with 
a Hook in his Gills, the only hostelry in Flamborough village; 
although there was another towards the Landing. The cod had been 
painted from life—or death—by a clever old fisherman who under- 
stood him, and he looked so firm, and stiff, and hard, that a healthy 
man, with purse enough to tire of butcher’s meat, might grow in 
appetite by gazing. Mr. Mordacks pulled up, and fixed steadfast eyes 
upon this noble fish ; the while a score of sharp eyes from the green 
and white meadow were fixed steadfastly on him. 
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‘ How he shines with salt water! How firm he looks, and his 
gills as bright as a rose in June! I have never yet tasted a cod at 
first hand. It is early in the day, but the air is hungry. My ex- 
penses are paid, and I mean to live well; for a strong mind will be 
required, I will have a cut out of that fish, to begin with.’ 

Inditing of this, and of matters even better, the rider turned 
into the yard of the inn, where an old boat (as usual) stood for a 
horse-trough, and sea-tubs served as buckets, Strong sunshine glared 
upon the over-saling tiles, and white buckled walls, with cracky 
lintels; but nothing showed life, except an old yellow cat, and a pair 
of house-martins who had scarcely time to breathe, such a number of 
little heads flipped out with a white flap under the beak of each, de- 
manding momentous victualling. At these the yellow cat winked 
with dreamy joyfulness, well aware how fat they would be when they 
came to tumble out. 

¢ What a place of vile laziness!’ grumbled Mr. Mordacks, as he 
got off his horse, after vainly shouting ‘ Hostler!’ and led him to the 
byre, which did duty for a stable. ‘ York is a lazy hole enough; but 
the further you go from it the lazier they get. No energy, no move- 
ment, no ambition anywhere. What a country, what a people! I 
shall have to go back and enlist the washerwomen.’ 

A Yorkshireman might have answered this complaint, if he 
thought it deserving of an answer, by requesting Master Mordacks 
not to be so over-quick, but to bide a wee bit longer before he made 
so sure of the vast superiority of his own wit, for the long heads 
might prove better than the sharp ones in the end of it. However, 
the general factor thought that he could not have come to a better: 
place to get all that he wanted out of everybody. He put away his 
saddle, and the saddle-bags and sword, in a rough old sea-chest with 
a padlock to it, and having a sprinkle of chaff at the bottom. Then 
he calmly took the key, as if the place were his, gave his horse a 
rackful of long-cut grass, and presented himself, with a lordly aspect, 
at the front door of the silent inn. Here he made noise enough to stir 
the dead; and at the conclusion of a reasonable time, during which 
she had finished a pleasant dream to the simmering of the kitchen 
pot, the landlady showed herself in the distance, feeling for her keys 
with one hand, and rubbing her eyes with the other. This was the 
head-woman of the village, but seldom tyrannical, unless ill-treated, 
Widow Precious, tall and square, and of no mean capacity. 

‘Young mon,’ with a deep voice she said, ‘ what is tha’ deein’ 
wi’ aw that clatter?’ . 

‘ Alas, my dear madam, I am nota young man; and therefore 
time is more precious to me. I have lived out half my allotted 
span, and shall never complete it, unless I get food.’ 

‘T’ life o’ mon is aw a hoory,’ replied Widow Precious with slow 
truth. * Young mon, what ’ll ye hev ?’ 

‘Dinner, madam; dinner at the earliest moment. I have ridden 
far, and my back is sore, and my substance is calling for renewal.’ 
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‘ Ate, ate, ate, that’s t? waa of awmenkins. Bud ye maa coom in, 
and crack 0’ it.’ 

‘Madam, you are most hospitable; and the place altogether 
seems to be of that description. What a beautiful room! May I 
sit down? I perceive a fine smell of most delicate soup. Ah, you 
know how to do things at Flamborough.’ 

‘Young mon, ye can ha’ nune of yon potty. Yon’s for mesell 
and t? childer.’ 

‘My excellent hostess, mistake me not. I do not aspire to such 
lofty pot-luck. I simply referred to it as a proof of your admirable 
culinary powers.’ 

‘ Yon’s beeg words. What ’ll ye hev te ate?’ 

‘A fish like that upon your sign-post, madam; or at least the 
upper half of him, and three dozen oysters just out of the sea, swim- 
ming in their own juice, with lovely melted butter.’ 

‘Young mon, hast tha’ gotten t’ brass? Them ’at ates offens 
forgets t’ reck’nin’.’ 

‘ Yes, madam, I have the needful in abundance. Ecce signum! 
Which is Latin, madam, for the stamp of the king upon twenty 
guineas. One to be deposited in your fair hand for a taste, for a 
sniff, madam, such as I had of your pot.’ 

‘Na, na. No tokkins till a’ airned them. What ood your 
warship be for ating when a’ boileth ?’ 

The general factor, perceiving his way, was steadfast to the shoul- 
der-cut of a decent cod; and though the full season was scarcely yet 
come, Mrs. Precious knew where to find one. Oysters there were 
none, but she gave him boiled limpets, and he thought it the manner 
of the place that made them tough. After these things he had a 
duck of the noblest and best that lived anywhere in England. Such 
ducks were then, and perhaps are still, the most remarkable residents 
of Flamborough. Not only because the air is fine, and the puddles 
and the dabblings of extraordinary merit, and the wind fluffs up their 
pretty feathers while alive, as the eloquent poulterer by-and-by will 
do; but because they have really distinguished birth, and adventurous, 
chivalrous, and bright blue Norman blood. To such purpose do the 
gay young Vikings of the world of quack pour in (when the weather 
and the time of year invite), equipped with red boots and plumes of 
purple velvet, to enchant the coy lady ducks in soft water, and 
eclipse the familiar and too legal drake. For a while they revel in 
the change of scene, the luxury of unsalted mud and scarcely rippled 
water, and the sweetness and culture of tame dillyducks, to whom 
their brilliant bravery, as well as an air of romance and billowy peril 
commend them too seductively. The responsible sire of the pond is 
grieved, sinks his unappreciated bill into his back, and vainly reflects 

upon the vanity of love. 

From a loftier point of view, however, this is a fine provision ; 
and Mr. Mordacks always took a lofty view of everything. 

‘A beautiful duck, ma’am, a very grand duck!’ in his usual loud: 
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and masterful tone, he exclaimed to Widow Precious. ‘I understand 
your question now as to my ability to pay for him. Madam, he is 
worth a man’s last shilling. A goose is a smaller, and a coarser bird. 
In what manner do you get them ?’ 

‘They gets their own sells, wi’ the will of the Lord. What will 
your warship be for ating, come after ?’ 

‘None of your puddings and pies, if you please, nor your excellent 
jellies and custards. A red Dutch cheese, with a pat, of fresh butter, 
and another imperial pint of ale.’ 

_£Now yon is what I call a man,’ thought Mrs. Precious, having 
neither pie nor pudding, as Master Mordacks was well aware ; ‘ aisy 
to please, and a’ knoweth what a’ wants. A’ mought a’ been born i’ 
Flaambro. A’ maa baide for a week, if a’ hath the tokens.’ 

Mr. Mordacks felt that he had made his footing; but he was not 
the man to abide for a week, where a day would suit his purpose. 
His rule was never to beat about the bush when he could break 
through it, and he thought that he saw his way todo sonow. Having 
finished his meal, he set down his knife with a bang, sat upright in 
the oaken chair, and gazed in a bold yet pleasant manner at the 
sturdy hostess. 

‘You are wondering what has brought me here. That I will telk 
you in a very few words. Whatever I do is straightforward, madam; 
and all the world may know it. That has been my character through- 
out life ; and in that respect I differ from the great bulk of mankind. 
You Flamborough folk, however, are much of the very same nature as I 
am. We ought to get on well together. Times are very bad, very 
bad indeed. I could put a good trifle of money in your way ; but you 
tell the truth without it, which is very, very noble. Yet people with 
a family have duties to discharge to them, and must sacrifice their 
feelings to affection. Fifty guineas is a tidy little figure, ma’am. 
With the famine growing in the land, no parent should turn his 
honest back upon fifty guineas. And to get the gold, and do good 
at the same time, is a very rare chance indeed.’ 

This speech was too much for Widow Precious to carry to her 
settled judgment, and get verdict in a breath. She liked it, on the 
whole, but yet there might be many things upon the ofher side; so 
she did what Flamborough generally does, when desirous to consider 
things, as it generally is. That is to say, she stood with her feet well 
apart, and her arms akimbo, and her head thrown back to give the 
hinder part a rest, and no sign of speculation in her eyes, although 
they certainly were not dull. When these good people are in this 
frame of mind and body, it is hard to say whether they look more 
wise, or foolish. Mr. Mordacks, impatient as he was, even after so- 
fine a dinner, was not far from catching the infection of slow thought, 
which spreads itself as pleasantly as that of slow discourse. 

‘You are heeding me, madam; you have quick wits,’ he said, 
without any sarcasm, for she rescued the time from waste by affording 
a study of the deepest wisdom; ‘you are wondering how the money 
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is to come, and whether it brings any risk with it. No, Mistress 
Precious, not a particle of risk. A little honest speaking is the one 
thing needed.’ 

‘The money cometh scores of times, more freely fra’ wrong-doing.’ 

‘ Your observation, madam, shows a deep acquaintance with the 
human race. Too often the money does come so; and thus it becomes 
mere mammon. On such occasions we should wash our hands, and 
not forget the charities. But the beauty of money, fairly come by, 
is that we can keep it all. To do good in getting it, and do good 
with it, and to feel ourselves better in every way, and our dear 
children happier—this is the true way of considering the question. 
I saw some pretty little dears peeping in, and wanted to give them 
a token or two, for I do love superior children. But you called them 
away, madam. You are too stern.’ 

Widow Precious had plenty of sharp sense to tell her that her 
children were by no means ‘pretty dears’ to anybody but herself, 
and to herself only when in a very soft state of mind ; at other times 
they were but three gew-mouthed lasses, and two looby loons with 
teeth enough for crunching up the dripping-pan. 

‘Your warship spaketh fair,’ she said; ‘a’most too fair, I’m 
doubting. Wad ye say what the maning is, and what name goeth 
pledge for the feefty poon, sir?’ 

‘Mistress Precious, my meaning always is plainer than a pike- 
staff; and as to pledges, the pledge is the hard cash down upon 
the nail, ma’am.’ 

‘ Bank-tokkins, mayhap, and I prummeese to paa, with a sign of 
the Dragon, and a woman among sheeps.’ 

‘ Madam, a bag of solid. gold that can be weighed and counted. 
Fifty new guineas from the mint of King George, -in a waterproof bag 
just fit to be buried at the foot of a tree, or well under the thatch, 
or sewn up in the sacking of your bedstead, ma’am. Ah, pretty 
dreams, what pretty dreams, with a virtuous knowledge of having 
done the right! Shall we say it is a bargain, ma’am, and wet it with 
a glass, at my expense, of the crystal spring that comes under the sea?’ 

* Naw, sir, naw !—not till I knaw what. I niver trafficks with the 
Divil, sir. There wur a chap of Flaambro’ deed : 

‘My good madam, I cannot stop all day. I have far to ridé 
before nightfall. All that I want is simply this, and having gone so 
far I must tell you all, or make an enemy of you. I want to match 
this; and I have reason to believe that it can be matched in Flam- 
borough. Produce me the fellow and I pay you fifty guineas.’ 

With these words Mr. Mordacks took from an inner pocket a 
little pill-box, and thence produced a globe, or rather an oblate 
spheroid, of bright gold, rather larger than a musket-ball, but fluted 
or crenelled like a poppy-head, and stamped or embossed with marks 
like letters. Widow Precious looked down at it, as if to think what 
an extraordinary thing it was, but truly to hide from the stranger 
her surprise at the sudden recognition. For Robin Lyth was a fore- 
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most favourite of hers, and most useful to her vocation ; and neither 
fifty guineas nor five hundred should lead her to do him an injury. 
At a glance she had known that this bead must belong to the set from 
which Robin’s ear-rings came; and perhaps it was her conscience 
which helped her to suspect that a trap was being laid for the free- 
trade hero. To recover herself, and have time to think, as well as 
for closer discretion, she invited Master Mordacks to the choice 
guest-chamber. 

‘Set ye doon, sir, hereaboot,’ she said, opening a solid door into 
the inner room ; ‘ neaver gain no fear at aw’ o’ crackin’ o’ the setties ; 
fairm, fairm anoo’ they be, thoo sketterish o’ their lukes, sir. Set 
ye doon, your warship; fafty poons desarveth a good room, wi’oot 
ony lugs o’ anemees.’ 

‘What a beautiful room!’ exclaimed Mr. Mordacks; ‘and how 
it savours of the place! I never should have thought of finding 
art and taste of such degree, in a little place like Flamborough. 
Why, madam, you must have inherited it direct from the Danes 
themselves.’ 

‘Naw, sir, naw. I fetched it aw’ oop fra’ the breck of the say 
and the cobbles. Bookfolk tooneth naw heed o’ what we do.’ 

‘Well, it is worth a great deal of heed. Lovely patterns of 
seaweed on the floor, no carpet can compare with them; shelves 
of—I am sure I don’t know what—fished up from the deep no 
doubt; and shells innumerable, and stones that glitter, and fish like 
glass, and tufts like lace, and birds with most wonderful things in 
their mouths; Mistress Precious, you are too bad. The whole of it 
ought to go to London, where they make collections!’ 

‘ Lor, sir, how ye’ da be laffin’ at me. But purty maa be said of 
 %em wi’out ony lees.’ 

The landlady smiled as she set for him a chair, towards which he 
trod gingerly and picking every step, for his own sake as well as of the 
garniture. For the black oak floor was so oiled and polished, to set 
off the pattern of the sea-flowers on it (which really were laid with no 
mean taste, and no small sense of colour), that for slippery boots 
there was some peril. 

‘This is a sacred as well as beautiful place,’ said Mr. Mordacks. 
‘I may finish my words with safety here. Madam, I commend 
your prudence as well as your excellent skill and industry. I should 
like to bring my daughter Arabella here; what a lesson she would 
gain for tapestry! But now again, for business. What do you say? 
Unless I am mistaken, you have some knowledge of the matter 
depending on this bauble. You must not suppose that I came to 
you at random. No, madam, no; I have heard far away of your 
great intelligence, caution, and skill, and influence in this important 
town. “ Mistress Precious is the Mayor of Flamborough,” was said 
to me only last Saturday ; “ if you would study the wise people there, 
hang up your hat in her noble hostelry.” Madam, I have taken 
that advice, and heartily rejoice at doing so. I am a man of 
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few words, very few words—as you must have seen already—but of 
the strictest straightforwardness in deeds. And now again, what do 
you say, ma’am?’ 

‘Your warship hath left ma nowt tosaa. Your warship hath 
had the mooth aw to yosell.’ 

‘Now Mistress, Mistress Precious, truly that is a little too bad 
of you. It is out of my power to help admiring things which are 
utterly beyond me to describe, and a dinner of such cooking may 
enlarge the tongue, after all the fine things it has been rolling in. 
But business is my motto, in the fewest words that may be. You 
know what I want; you will keep it to yourself, otherwise other 
people might demand the money. Through very simple channels, 
you will find out whether the fellow thing to this can be found 
here, or elsewhere; and if so, who has got it, and how it was come 
by, and everything else that can be learned about it ; and when you 
know all, you just make a mark on this piece of paper, ready folded, 
and addressed ; and then you will seal it, and give it to the man who 
calls for the letters nearly twice a week. And when I get that, I 
come and eat another duck, and have oysters with my codfish, 
which to-day we could not have, except in the form of mussels, 
ma’am.’ 

‘ Naw, not a moosel—they was aw’ gude flithers.’ 

‘Well ma’am, they may have been unknown animals; but good 
they were, and as fresh as the day. Now, you will remember that 
my desire is todo good. I have nothing to do with the revenue, 
nor the magistrates, nor his Majesty. I shall not even goto your 
parson, who is the chief authority, I am told; for I wish this matter 
to be kept quiet, and beside the law altogether. The whole credit of it 
shall belong to you, and a truly good action you will have performed, 
and done a little good for your own good self. As for this trinket, 
I do not leave it with you, but [leave you this model in wax, ma’am, 
made by my daughter, who is very clever. From this you can judge 
quite as well as from the other. If there are any more of these 
things in Flamborough, as I have strong reason to believe, you will 
know best where to find them, and I need not tell you that they are 
almost certain to be in the possession of a woman. You know all the 
women, and you skilfully inquire, without even letting them suspect 
it. Now, I shall just stretch my legs a little, and look at your noble 
prospect, and in three hours’ time a little more refreshment, and then, 
Mistress Precious, you see the last of your obedient servant, until 
you demand from him fifty gold guineas.’ 

After seeing to his horse again, he set forth for a stroll, in the 
course of which he met with Dr. Upround and his daughter. The 
rector look hard at this distinguished stranger, as if he desired to 
know his name, and expected to be accosted by him, while quick 
Miss Janetta glanced with undisguised suspicion, and asked her 
father, so that Mr. Mordacks overheard it, what business such a 
man could have, and what could he come spying after, in their quiet 
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parish? The general factor raised his hat and passed on with a 
tranquil smile, taking the crooked path which leads along and around 
the cliffs, by way of the lighthouse, from the north to the southern 
landing. The present lighthouse was not yet built; but an old 
round tower, which still exists, had long been used as a signal-station, 
for semaphore by day, and at night for beacon, in the times of war 
and tumult; and most people called it the ‘Monument.’ This 
station was now of very small importance, and sometimes did nothing 
for a year together ; but still it was very good and useful, because it 
enabled an ancient tar, whose feet had been carried away by a 
cannon-ball, to draw a little money once a month, and to think 
himself still a fine British bulwark. 

In the summer time, this hero always slung his hammock here, 
with plenty of wind to rock him off to sleep; but in winter king 
Eolus himself could not have borne it. ‘ Monument Joe,’ as almost 
everybody called him, was a queer old character of days gone by. 
Sturdy and silent, but as honest as the sun, he made his rounds as 
regularly as that great orb, and with equally beneficent object. For 
twice a day he stumped to fetch his beer from Widow Precious, and 
the third time to get his little pannikin of grog. And now the time 
was growing for that last important duty, when a stranger stood 
before him with a crown-piece in his hand. 

‘Now don’t get up, captain, don’t disturb yourself,’ said Mr. 
Mordacks graciously ; ‘ your country has claimed your activity, I see, 
and I hope it makes amends to you. At the same time, I know that 
it very seldom does. Accept this little tribute from the admiration 
of a friend.’ 

Old Joe took the silver piece and rung it on his tin tobacco-box, 
then stowed it inside, and said,‘Gammon! What d’ye want of me?’ 

‘Your manners, my good sir, are scarcely on a par with your 
merits. I bribe no man; it is the last thing I would ever dream of 
doing. But whenever a question of memory arises, I have often 
observed a great failure of that power, without—without, if you will 
excuse the expression, the administration of a little grease.’ 

‘Smooggling? Aught about smooggling?’ Old Joe shut his 
mouth sternly; for he hated and scorned the coastguards, whose wages 
were shamefully above his own, and who had the impudence to order 
him for signals; while on the other hand he found free-trade a 
policy liberal, enlightening, and inspiriting. 

‘No, captain, no; not a syllable of that. You have been in this 
place about sixteen years. If you had only been here four years more, 
your evidence would have settled all I want to know. No wreck can 
take place here, of course, without your knowledge?’ 

‘Dunno that. B’lieve one have. There’s a twist of the tide here 
—but what good to tell landlubbers ? ’ 

‘ You are right. I should never understand such things. But I 
find them wonderfully interesting. You are not a native of this 
place, and knew nothing of Flamborough before you came here ?’ 
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Monument Joe gave a grunt at this, and a long squirt of tobacco- 
juice. ‘ And don’t want,’ he said. 

‘Of course, you are superior, in every way superior. You find 
these people rough and far inferior in manners. But either, my good 
friend, you will re-open your tobacco-box, or else. you will answer me 
a few short questions, which trespass in no way upon your duty to the 
king, or to his loyal smugglers.’ 

Old Joe looked up, with weather-beaten eyes, and saw that he 
had no fool to deal with, in spite of all soft palaver. The intensity 
of Mr. Mordacks’ eyes made him blink, and mutter a bad word or two, 
but remain pretty much at his service. And the last intention he 
could entertain was that of restoring this fine crown-piece. ‘Spake 
on, sir,’ he said ; ‘and I will spake accordin’.’ 

‘Very good. I shall give you very little trouble. I wish to know 
whether there was any wreck here, kept quiet perhaps, but still some 
ship lost, about three or four years before you came to this station. 
It does not matter what ship, any ship at all, which may have gone 
down without any fuss at all. You know of none such? Very well. 
You were not here; and the people of this place are wonderfully 
close. But a veteran of the Royal Navy should know how to deal 
with them. Make your inquiries, without seeming to inquire. The 
question is altogether private, and cannot in any way bring you into 
trouble. Whereas, if you find out anything, you will be a made man, 
and live like a gentleman. You hate the lawyers? All the honest 
seamen do. I am not a lawyer; and my object is to fire a broadside 
into them. Accept this guinea; and if it would suit you to have a 
crown every week for the rest of your life, I will pledge you my word 
for it, paid in advance, if you only find out for me one little fact, of 
which I have no doubt whatever, that a merchant ship was cast away 
near this Head, just about nineteen years agone.’ 

That ancient sailor was accustomed to surprises; but this, as he 
said, when he came to think of it, made a clean sweep of him, fore 
and aft. Nevertheless he had the presence of mind required for 
pocketing the guinea, which was too good for his tobacco-box ; and as 
one thing at a time was quite enough upon his mind, he probed away 
slowly, to be sure there was no hole. Then he got up from his 
squatting form, with the usual activity of those who are supposed to 
have none left, and touched his brown hat, standing cleverly. 
‘ What be I to do for all this?’ he asked. 

‘Nothing more than what I have told you. To find out slowly, 
and without saying why, in the way you sailors know how to do, 
whether such a thing came to pass as I suppose. You must not be 
stopped by the lies of anybody. Of course they will deny it, if they 
got some of the wrecking; or it is just possible that no one even 
heard of it; and yet there may be some traces. Put two and two to- 
gether, my good friend, as you have the very best chance of doing; 
and soon you may put two to that in your pocket, and twenty, and a 
hundred, and as much as you can hold.’ 
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‘ When shall I see your good Honour again, to score log-run, and 
come to a reckoning ?” 

‘Master Joseph, work a wary course. Your rating for life will 
depend upon that. You may come to this address, if you have 


anything important. Otherwise you shall soon hear of me again. 
Good-bye.’ 


Cuaprer XVIII. 
GOYLE BAY. 


Wate all the world was at cross-purposes thus,—Mr. Jellicorse 
uneasy at some rumours he had heard; Captain Carroway splitting 
his poor heel with indignation at the craftiness of free-traders ; 
Farmer Anerley vexed at being put upon by people, without any 
daughter to console him, or catch shrimps; Master Mordacks pursuing 
a noble game, strictly above board, as usual; Robin Lyth, troubled in 
his largest principles of revolt against revenue, by a nasty little pain 
that kept going to his heart, with an emptiness there, as for another 
heart; and last, and perhaps of all most important, the rector perpe- 
tually pining for his game of chess, and utterly discontented with 
the frigid embraces of analysis—where was the best, and most simple, 
and least selfish of the whole lot, Mary Anerley ? 

Mary was in as good a place as even she was worthy of. A place 
not by any means so snug and favoured by nature as Anerley Farm, 
but pretty well sheltered by large trees of a strong and hardy order. 
And the comfortable ways of good old folk, who needed no labour to 
live by, spread a happy leisure, and a gentle ease, upon everything 
under their roof-tree. Here was no necessity for getting up, until 
the sun encouraged it; and the time for going to bed depended upon 
the time of sleepiness. Old Johnny Popplewell, as everybody called 
him without any protest on his part, had made a good pocket by the 
tanning business, and having no children to bring up to it, and only 
his wife to depend upon him, had sold the good-will, the yard, and 
the stock, as soon as he had turned his sixtieth year. ‘I have worked 
hard all my life,’ he said; ‘and I mean to rest for the rest of it.’ 

At first he was heartily miserable, and wandered about with a 
vacant look, having only himself to look after. And he tried to find 
a hole in his bargain with the man who enjoyed all the smells he was 
accustomed to, and might even be heard, through a gap in the fence, 
rating the men as old Johnny used to do, at the same time of day, 
and for the same neglect, and almost in the self-same words which 
the old owner used, but stronger. Instead of being happy, Master 
Popplewell lost. more flesh in a month than he used to lay on in the 
most prosperous year; and he owed it to his wife, no doubt, as 
generally happens, that he was not speedily gathered to the bosom of 
the hospitable Simon of Joppa. For Mrs. Popplewell said, ‘Go away; 
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Johnny, go away from this village ; smell new smells, and never see a 
hide without a walking thing inside of it. Sea-weed smells almost as 
nice as tan; though of course it is not so wholesome.’ The tanner 
obeyed, and bought a snug little place about ten miles from the old 
premises, which he called, at the suggestion of the parson, ‘ Byrsa 
Cottage.’ 

Hero was Mary, as blithe as a lark, and as petted as a robin red- 
breast, by no means pining, or even hankering, for any other robin. 
She was not the girl to give her heart before it was even asked for ; 
and hitherto she had regarded the smuggler with pity more than admir- 
ation. For in many points she was like her father, whom she loved 
foremost of the world; and Master Anerley was a law-abiding man, 
like every other true Englishman. Her uncle Popplewell was also 
such, but exerted his principles less strictly. Moreover, he was 
greatly under influence of wife, which happens more freely to a man 
without children, the which are a source of contradiction. And 
Mistress Popplewell was a most thorough and conscientious free- 
trader. 

Now Mary was from childhood so accustomed to the sea, and the 
relish of salt breezes, and the racy dance of little waves that crowd on 
one another, and the tidal delivery of delightful rubbish, that to fail 
of seeing the many works, and plays, and constant variance of her 
never wearying or weary friend, was more than she could long put up 
with. She called upon ‘Lord Keppel’ almost every day, having 
brought him from home for the good of his health, to gird up his 
loins, or rather get his belly-girths on, and come along the sands with 
her, and dig into new places. But he, though delighted for a while 
with Byrsa stable, and the social charms of Master Popplewell’s old 
cob, and a rick of fine tan-coloured clover-hay and bean-haulm—when 
the novelty of these delights was passed, he pined for his home, and 
the split in his crib, and the knot of hard wood he had polished with 
his neck, and even the little dog that snapped at him. He did not 
care for retired people—as he said to the cob every evening—he liked 
to see farm-work going on, or at any rate to hear all about it, and to 
listen to horses who had worked hard, and could scarcely speak for 
chewing, about the great quantity they had turned of earth, and how 
they had answered very bad words with a bow. In short, to put itin 
the mildest terms, Lord Keppel was giving himself great airs, un- 
worthy of his age, ungrateful to a degree, and ungraceful, as the cob 
said repeatedly ; considering how he was fed, and bedded, and not a 
thing left undone for him. But this arrogance soon had to pay its 
own costs. 

For, away to the right of Byrsa Cottage, as you look down the 
hollow of the ground towards the sea, a ridge of high scrubby land 
runs up to a fore-front of bold cliff, indented with a dark and narrow 
bay. ‘Goyle Bay,’ as it is called, or sometimes ‘ Basin Bay,’ is a 
lonely and rugged place, and even dangerous for unwary visitors, 
For at low spring tides a deep hollow is left dry, rather more than a 
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quarter of a mile across, strewn with kelp and oozy stones, am 

which may often be found pretty shells, weeds richly tinted and of 
subtle workmanship, stars, and flowers, and love-knots of the sea, and 
sometimes carnelians and crystals. But anybody making a collection 
here should be able to keep one eye upward and one down, or else in 
his pocket to have two things—a good watch and a trusty tide-table. 

John and Deborah Popplewell were accustomed to water in small 
supplies, such as that of a well, or a roadside pond, or their own old 
noble tan-pits; but to understand the sea it was too late in life, 
though it pleased them and gave them fine appetites now, to go down 
when it was perfectly calm, and a sailor assured them that the tide 
was mild. But even at such seasons they preferred to keep their 
distance, and called out frequently to oneanother. They looked upon 
their niece, from all she told them, as a creature almost amphibious ; 
but still they were often uneasy about her, and would gladly have kept 
her well inland; she, however, laughed at any such idea; and their 
discipline was to let her have her own way. But now a thing hap- 
pened which proved for ever how much better old heads are than 
young ones. 

For Mary, being tired of the quiet places, and the strands where 
she knew every pebble, resolved to explore Goyle Bay at last, and she 
chose the worst possible time for it. The weather had been very fine 
and gentle, and the sea delightfully plausible, without a wave—tide 
after tide—bigger than the furrow of a two-horse plough; and thé 
maid began to believe at last that there never were any storms just 
here. She had heard of the pretty things in Goyle Bay, which was 
difficult of access from the land, but she resolved to take opportunity 
of tide, and thus circumvent the position ; she would rather have done 
it afoot, but her uncle and aunt made a point of her riding to the 
shore, regarding the pony as a safe companion, and sure refuge from 
the waves. And so, upon the morning of St. Michael, she compelled 
Lord Keppel, with an adverse mind, to turn a headland they had 
never turned before. 

The tide was far out and ebbing still; but the wind had shifted 
and was blowing from the east rather stiffly, and with increasing 
force. Mary knew that the strong equinoctial tides were running at 
their height; but she had timed her visit carefully, as she thought, 
with no less than an hour and a half to spare. And even without any 
thought of tide, she was bound to be back in less time than that, for 
her uncle had been most particular to warn her to be home without 
fail at one o’clock, when the sacred goose, to which he always paid his 
duties, would be on the table. And if anything marred his serenity 
of mind, it was to have dinner kept waiting. 

Without any misgivings, she rode into Basin Bay, keeping within 
the black barrier of rocks, outside of which wet sands were shining. 
She saw that these rocks, like the bar of a river, crossed the inlet of 
the cove; but she had not been told of their peculiar frame and upshot, 
which made them so treacherous a rampart. At the mouth of the 
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bay they formed a level crescent, as even as a set of new teeth, against 
the sea, with a slope of sand running up to their outer front, but a 
deep and long pit inside of them. This pit drained itself very nearly 
-dry, when the sea went away from it, through some stony tubes which 
only worked one way, by the closure of their mouth when the tide re- 
turned; so that the volume of the deep sometimes, with tide and 
wind behind it, leaped over the brim into the pit, with tenfold the roar, 
a thousandfold the power, and scarcely less than the speed of a lion. 

Mary Anerley thought what a lovely place it was, so deep and 
secluded from anybody’s sight, and full of bright wet colours. Her 
pony refused, with his usual wisdom, to be dragged to the bottom of 
the hole ; but she made him come further down than he thought just, 
and pegged him by the bridle there. He looked at her sadly, and 
with half a mind to expostulate more forcibly ; but, getting no glimpse 
of the sea where he stood, he thought it as well to put up with it; 
and presentiy he snorted out a tribe of little creatures, which puzzled 
him and took up his attention. 

Meanwhile, Mary was not only puzzled, but delighted beyond 
description. She never yet had come upon such treasures of the sea, 
and she scarcely knew what to lay hands upon first. She wanted the 
weeds of such wonderful forms, and colours yet more exquisite, and 
she wanted the shells of such delicate fabric, that fairies must have 
made them, and a thousand other little things that had no names ; 
and then she seemed most of all to want the pebbles. For the light 
came through them in stripes and patterns, and many of them looked 
like downright jewels. She had brought a great bag of strong canvas 
luckily, and with both hands she set to to fill it. 

So busy was the girl with the vast delight of sanguine acquisition 
—this for her father, and that for her mother, and so much for every- 
body she could think of—that time had no time to be counted at all, 
but flew by with feathers unheeded. The mutter of the sea became 
a roar, and the breeze waxed into a heavy gale, and spray began to 
sputter through the air, like suds; but Mary saw the rampart of the 
rocks before her, and thought that she could easily get back around 
the point. And her taste began continually to grow more choice, so 
that she spent as much time in discarding the rubbish which at first 
she had prized so highly, as she did in collecting the real rarities 
which she was learning to distinguish. But, unluckily, the sea made 
no allowance for all this. 

For just as Mary, with her bag quite full, was stooping with a 
long stretch to get something more—a thing that perhaps was the 
very best of all, and therefore had got into a corner—there fell upon 
her back quite a solid lump of wave, as a horse gets the bottom of a 
bucket cast at him. This made her look up, not a minute too soon ; 
and even then she was not at all aware of danger, but took it for a 
notice to be moving. And she thought more of shaking that salt 
water from her dress, than of running away from the rest of it. 

But as soon as she began to look about in earnest, sweeping back 
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her salted hair, she saw enough of peril to turn pale the roses and 
strike away the smile upon her very busy face. She was standing 
several yards below the level of the sea, and great surges were hurry- 
ing to swallow her. The hollow of the rocks received the first billow 
with a thump and a slush, and a rush of pointed hillocks in a fury to 
find their way back again; which failing, they spread into.a long 
white pool, taking Mary above her pretty ankles. ‘Don’t you think 
to frighten me,’ said Mary ; ‘I know all your ways, and I mean to 
take my time.’ 

But even before she had finished her words, a great black 
wall (doubled over at the top with whiteness, that seemed to race 
along it like a fringe) hung above the rampart, and leaped over, 
casting at Mary such a volley that she fell. This quenched her last 
audacity, although she was not hurt; and, jumping up nimbly, she 
made all haste through the rising water towards her pony. But as 
she would not forsake her bag, and the rocks became more and more 
slippery, towering higher and higher surges crashed in over the 
barrier, and swelled the yeasty turmoil which began to fill the basin ; 
while a scurry of foam flew, like pellets from the rampart, blinding 
even the very best young eyes. 

Mary began to lose some of her presence of mind and familiar 
approval of the sea. She could swim pretty well from her frequent 
bathing; but swimming would be of little service here, if once the 
great rollers came over the bar, which they threatened to do every 
moment. And when at length she fought her way to the poor old 
pony, her danger and distress were multiplied. Lord Keppel was in 
a state of abject fear; despair was knocking at his fine old heart; 
he was upto his knees in the loathsome brine already; and 
being so twisted up by his own exertions, that to budge another 
inch was beyond him, he did what a horse is apt to do in such 
condition, he consoled himself with fatalism. He meant to expire ; 
but, before he did so, he determined to make his mistress feel what 
she had done. Therefore, with a sad nudge of that white old nose, he 
drew her attention to his last expression, sighed as plainly as a man 
could sigh, and fixed upon her meek eyes, telling volumes. 

‘I know, I know that it is all my fault,’ cried Mary, with the brine 
almost smothering her tears, as she flung her arms around his neck ; 
‘but I will never do it xgain, my darling. And I will never run 
away and let you drown. Oh, if I only had a knife! I cannot even 
cast your bridle off; the tongue has stuck fast, and my hands are 
cramped. But, Keppel, I will stay and be drowned with you.’ 

This resolve was quite unworthy of Mary’s common sense; for 
how could her being drowned with Keppel help him? However, the 
mere conception showed a spirit of lofty order; though the body 
might object to be ordered under. Without any thought of all that, 
she stood, resolute, tearful, and thoroughly wet through, while she 
hunted in her pocket for a penknife. 

The nature of all knives is, not to be found; and Mary’s knife 
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was loyal to its kind. Then she tugged at her pony, and pulled out 
his bit, and laboured again at the obstinate strap; but nothing could 
be done with it. Keppel must be drowned, and he did not seem to 
care, but to think that the object of his birth wasthat. If the stupid 
little fellow would have only stepped forward, the hands of his mis- 
tress, though cramped and benumbed, might perhaps haveunbuckled 
his stiff and sodden reins, or even undone their tangle; on the other 
hand, if he would have jerked with all his might, something or other 
must have given way; but stir he would not from one fatuous 
position, which kept all his head-gear on the strain, but could not 
snap it. Mary even struck him with her heavy bag of stones, to 
make him do something; but he only looked reproachful. 

‘Was there ever such a stupid?’ the poor girl cried, with the 
water rising almost to her waist, and the inner waves beginning to 
dash over her, while the outer billows threatened to rush in and crush 
them both. ‘But I will not abuse you any more, poor Keppel. 
What will dear father say? Oh, what will he think of it?’ 

Then she burst into a fit of sobs, and leaned against the pony, to 
support her from a rushing wave which took her breath away, and she 
thought that she would never try to look up any more, but shut her 
eyes to all the rest of it. But suddenly she heard a loud shout and 
splash, and found herself caught up and carried like an infant. 

‘Lie still. Never mind the pony; what is he? I will go for 
him afterwards. You first, you first of all the world, my Mary.’ 

She tried to speak, but not a word would come ; and that was all 
the better. She was carried quick as might be through a whirl 
of tossing waters, and gently laid upon a pile of kelp; and then 
Robiu Lyth said, ‘ You are quite safe here, for at least another hour. 
I will go and get your pony.’ 

‘No, no; you will be knocked to pieces,’ she cried ; for the pony, 
in the drift and scud, could scarcely be seen but for his helpless 
struggles. But the young man was halfway towards him while 
she spoke, and she knelt upon the kelp and clasped her hands. 

Now Robin was at home in a mattersuchas this. He had landed 
many kegs in a sea as strong or stronger, and he knew how to deal 
with horses in a surf. There still was a break of almost a fathom in 
the level of the inner and outer waves, for the basin was so large 
that it could not fill at once ; and so long as this lasted, every roller 
must comb over at the entrance, and mainly spend itself. ‘ At least 
five minutes to spare,’ he shouted back, ‘and there is no such thing 
as any danger.’ But the girl did not believe him. 

Rapidly and skilfully he made his way, meeting the larger waves 
sideways and rising at their onset ; until he was obliged to swim at 
last where the little horse was swimming desperately. The leather, 
still jammed in some crevice at the bottom, was jerking his poor 
chin downwards; his eyes were screwed up like a new-born kitten’s, 
and his dainty nose looked like a jelly-fish. He thought how sad it 
was that he should ever die like this, after all the good works of bis 
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life—the people he had carried, and the chaise that he had drawn, 
and all his kindness to mankind. Then he turned his head away, to 
receive the stroke of grace which the next wave would administer. 

No! He was free. He could turn his honest tail on the sea, 
which he always had detested so; he could toss up his nose and 
blow the filthy salt out, and sputter back his scorn, while he made 
off for his life. So intent was he on this, that he never looked 
twice, to make out who his benefactor was, but gave him just a 
taste of his hind-foot on the elbow, in the scuffle of his hurry to be 
round about and off. ‘Such is gratitude!’ the smuggler cried; but 
a clot of salt water flipped into his mouth, and closed all cynical 
outlet. Bearing up against the waves, he stowed his long knife 
away, and then struck off for the shore with might and main. 

Here Mary ran into the water to meet him, shivering as she 
was with fright and cold, and stretched out both hands to him, as 
he waded forth ; and he took them and clasped them, quite as if he 
needed help. Lord Keppel stood afar off, recovering his breath, and 
scarcely dared to look askance at the exécrable sea. 

‘How cold you are!’ Robin Lyth exclaimed. ‘You must not 
stay a moment. No talking if you please—though I love your 
voice so. You are not safe yet. You cannot get back round the 
point. See the waves dashing up against it! You must climb the 
cliff, and that is no easy job for a lady in the best of weather. In 
a couple of hours, the tide will be over the whole of this beach a 
fathom deep. There is no boat nearer than Filey; and a boat could 
scarcely live over that bar. You must climb the cliff, and begin at 
once, before you get any colder.’ 

‘Then is my poor pony to be drowned after all? If he is, he 
had better have been drowned at once.’ 

The smuggler looked at her with a smile, which meant, ‘ Your 
gratitude is about the same as his;’ but he answered, to assure her, 
though by no means sure himself— 

‘ There is time enough for him; he shall not be drowned. But 
you must be got out of danger first. When you are off my mind, I 
will fetch up pony. Now you must follow me step by step, carefully 
and steadily. I would carry you up, if I could; but even a giant 
could scarcely do that, in a stiff gale of wind, and with the crag so 
wet,’ 

Mary looked up with a shiver of dismay. She was brave and 
nimble, generally, but now so wet and cold, and the steep cliff 
looked so slippery, that she said, ‘It is useless; I can never get up 
there. Captain Lyth, save yourself, and leave me.’ 

‘That would be a pretty thing to do,’ he replied; ‘and where 
should I be afterwards? I am not at the end of my devices yet. I 
have got a very snug little crane up there. It was here we ran our 
last lot, and beat the brave lieutenant so. But unluckily I have no 
cave just here. None of my lads are about here now, or we would 
make short work of it. But I could hoist you very well, if you 
would let me.’ 
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‘I would never think of such a thing. To come up like a keg! 
Captain Lyth, you must know that I never would be so disgraced.’ 

‘Well, I was afraid that you might take it so; though I cannot 
see why it should be any harm. We often hoist the last man so.’ 

‘It is different with me,’ said Mary ; ‘it may be no harm; but I 
could not have it.’ 

The free-trader looked at her bright eyes and colour, and 
admired her spirit which his words had roused. 

‘I pray your forgiveness, Miss Anerley,’ he said; ‘I meant no 
harm. I was thinking of your life. But you look now as if you 
could do anything almost.’ 

‘Yes, I am warm again. I have no fear. I will not go up like 
a keg, but like myself. I can do it without help from anybody.’ 

* Only please to take care not to cut your little hands,’ said Robin 
as he began the climb; for he saw that her spirit was up to do it, 

‘My hands are not little; and I will cut them if I choose. 
Please not even to look back at me. Iam notin the least afraid 
of anything.’ 

The cliff was not of the soft and friable stuff to be found at 
Bridlington, but of hard slippery sandstone, with bulky ribs over- 
hanging here and there, and threatening to cast the climber back. 
At such spots, nicks for the feet had been cut, or broken with a 
hammer, but scarcely wider than a stirrup iron, and far less inviting. 
To surmount these was quite impossible, except by a process of 
crawling ; and Mary, with her heart in her mouth, repented of her 
rash contempt for the crane-sling. Luckily the height was not 
very great, or, tired as she was, she must have given way; for her 
bodily warmth had waned again in the strong wind buffeting the 
cliff. Otherwise the wind had helped her greatly by keeping her 
from swaying outward; but her courage began to fail at last, and 
very near the top she called for help. A short piece of lanyard 
was thrown to her at once, and Robin Lyth landed her on the bluff, 
panting, breathless, and blushing again. 

‘Well done!’ he cried, gazing as she turned her face away; 
‘young ladies may teach even sailors to climb. Not every sailor 
could get up this cliff. Now, back to Master Popplewell’s as fast 
as you can run, and your Aunt will know what to do with you.’ 

‘You seem well acquainted with my family affairs, said Mary, 
who could not help smiling. ‘ Pray, how did you even know where 
I am staying ?” 

‘Little birds tell me everything; especially about the best, and 
most gentle, and beautiful of all birds.’ 

The maiden was inclined to be vexed again; but remembering 
how much he had done, and how little gratitude she had shown, she 
forgave him, and asked him to come to the cottage. 

‘I will bring up the little horse. Have no fear,’ he replied; ‘ I 
will not come up at all unless I bring him. But it may take two or 
three hours.’ 
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With no more than a wave of his hat, he set off, as if the Coast- 
riders were after him, by the path along the cliffs towards Filey, for 
he knew that Lord Keppel must be hoisted by the crane, and he 
could not manage it without another man; and the tide would wait 
for none of them. Upon the next headland he found one of his 
men, for the smugglers maintained a much sharper look-out than 
did the forces of his Majesty, because they were paid much better; 
and returning they managed to strap Lord Keppel, and hoist him 
like a big bale of contraband goods. For their crane had been left in 
a brambled hole; and they very soon rigged it out again. The little 
horse kicked pretty freely in the air, not perceiving his own welfare; 
but a cross-beam and pulley kept him well out from the cliff, and 
they swung him in over handsomely, and landed him well upon the 
sward within the brink. Then they gave him three cheers for his 
great adventure, which he scarcely seemed to appreciate. 


Carter XIX. 
A FARM TO LET. 


Txart storm on the festival of St. Michael broke up the short summer 
weather of the north. A wet and tempestuous month set in; and 
the harvest, in all but the very best places, lay flat on the ground, 
without scythe or sickle. The men of the Riding were not disturbed 
by this, as farmers would have been in Suffolk; for these were quite 
used to walk over their crops, without much occasion to lift their 
feet. They always expected their corn to be laid, and would have 
been afraid of it if it stood upright. Even at Anerley Farm, this 
salaam of wheat was expected in bad seasons; and it suited the 
reapers of the neighbourhood, who scarcely knew what to make of 
knees unbent, and upright discipline of stiff-cravated ranks. 

In the north-west corner of the county, where the rocky land was 
mantled so frequently with cloud, and the prevalence of western 
winds bore sway, an upright harvest was a thing to talk of as the 
legend of a century, credible because it scarcely could have been 
imagined. And this year it would have been hard to imagine any 
more prostrate and lowly position than that of every kind of crop. 
The bright weather of August, and attentions of the sun, and gentle 
surprise of rich dews in the morning, together with abundance of 
moisture underneath, had made things look as they scarcely ever 
looked—clean, and straight, and elegant. But none of them had 
found time to form the dry and solid substance, without which 
neither man, nor his staff of life, can stand against adversity. 

* My Lady Philippa,’ as the tenants called her, came out one day 
to see how things looked, and whether the tenants were likely to pay 
their Michaelmas rents at Christmas. Her sister, Mrs, Carnaby, felt 
like interest in the question; but hated long walks, being weaker and 
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less active, and therefore rode a quiet pony. Very little wheat was 
grown on their estates, both soil and climate declining it; but the 
barley crop was of more importance, and flourished pretty well upon 
the southern slopes. The land, as a rule, was poor and shallow, and 
nourished more grouse than partridges; but, here and there, valleys of 
soft shelter and fair soil relieved the eye and comforted the pocket 
of the owner. These little bits of Goshen formed the heart of every 
farm ; though oftentimes the homestead was, as if by some perversity, 
set up in bleak and barren spots, outside of comfort’s elbow. 

The ladies marched on, without much heed of any other point 
than one—would the barley crop do well? They had many tenants 
who trusted chiefly to that, and to the rough hill-oats, and wool, to 
make up in coin what part of their rent they were not allowed to pay 
in kind. For as yet machinery, and reeking factories, had not be- 
smirched the country-side. 

‘How much further do you mean to go, Philippa?’ asked Mrs, 
Carnaby, although she was travelling with so much less exertion; 
‘For my part, I think we have gone too far already.’ 

‘ Your ambition is always to turn back. You may turn back now, 
if you like. I shall go on.’ Miss Yordas knew that her sister would 
fail of the courage to ride home all alone. 

Mrs. Carnaby never would ride without Jordas, or some other 
serving man, behind her, as was right and usual for a lady of her 
position; but ‘Lady Philippa’ was of bolder strain, and cared for 
nobody’s thoughts, words, or deeds. And she had ordered her sister’s 
servant back, for certain reasons of her own. 

‘ Very well, very well. You always will go on; and always on 
the road you choose yourself. Although it requires a vast deal of 
knowledge to know that there is any road here at all.’ 

The widow, who looked very comely for her age, and sate her 
pony prettily, gave way (as usual) to the stronger will; though she 
always liked to enter protest, which the elder scarcely ever deigned 
to notice. But hearing that Eliza had a little cough at night, and 
knowing that her appetite had not been as it ought to be, Philippa 
(who really was wrapped up in her sister, but never or seldom let her 
dream of such a fact) turned round graciously and said,— 

‘I have ordered the carriage here for half-past three o’clock. We 
will go back by the Scarbend road, and Heartsease can trot behind us.’ 

‘ Heartsease, uneasy you have kept my heart by your shufflings 
and trippings perpetual. Philippa, I want a better stepping pony. 
Pet has ruined Heartsease.’ 

‘Pet ruins everything and everybody; and you are ruining him, 
Eliza. I am the only one who has the smallest power over him. 
And he is beginning to cast off that. If it comes to open war 
between us, I shall be sorry for Lancelot.’ 

‘And I shall be sorry for you, Philippa. In a few years Pet will 
be aman. And a man is always stronger than a woman; at any rate 
in our family.’ 
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¢ Stronger than such as you, Eliza. But only let him rebel against 
me, and he will find himself an outcast. And to prove that I have 
brought you here.’ 

Mistress Yordas turned round, and looked in a well-known manner 
at her sister, whose beautiful eyes filled with tears, and fell. 

‘ Philippa,’ she said with a breath like a sob; ‘sometimes you 
look harder than poor dear papa in his very worst moments used to 
look. I am sure that I do not at all deserve it. All that I pray for 
is peace and comfort; and little do I get of either.’ 

‘And you will get less, so long as you pray for them, instead of 
doing something better. The only way to get such things is to make 
them.’ 

‘Then I think you might make enough for us both; if you had 
any regard for them, or for me, Philippa.’ 

Mistress Yordas smiled, as she often did, at her sister’s style of 
reasoning. And she cared not a jot for the last word, so long as the 
will and the way were left to her. And in this frame of mind she 
turned a corner from the open moor-track into a little lane, or rather 
the expiring delivery of a lane, which was leading a better existence 
a little further on. 

Mrs. Carnaby followed dutifully, and Heartsease began to pick up 
his feet, which he scorned to do upon the negligence of sward. And 
following this good lane, they came to a gate, corded to an ancient 
tree, and showing up its foot, as a dog does when he has a thorn in it. 
This gate seemed to stand for an ornament, or perhaps a landmark ; 
for the lane, instead of submitting to it, passed by upon either side, 
and plunged into a dingle, where a gray old house was sheltering. 
The lonely moorside farm—if such a wild and desolate spot could be 
a farm—was known as * Wallhead,’ from the relics of some ancient 
wall; and the folk who lived there, or tried to live, although they 
possessed a surname—which is not a necessary consequence of life— 
very seldom used it, and more rarely still had it used forthem. For 
the ancient fashion still held ground of attaching the idea of a man 
to that of things more extensive and substantial. So the head of the 
house was ‘ Will o’ the Wallhead ;’ his son was ‘ Tommy o’ Will o° 
the Wallhead,’ and his grandson, ‘ Willy o’ Tommy o’ Will o’ the 
Wallhead.’ But the one their great lady desired to see was the’ un- 
married daughter of the house, ‘ Sally o’ Will o’ the Wallhead.’ 

Mistress Yordas knew that the men of the house would be out 
upon the land at this time of day, while Sally would be full of house- 
hold work, and preparing their homely supper. So she walked in 
bravely at the open door, while her sister waited with the pony in the 
yard. Sally was clumping about in clog-shoes, with a child or two 
sprawling after her (for Tommy’s wife was away with him at work), 
and if the place was not as clean as could be, it seemed as clean as 
need be. 

The natives in this part are rough in manner, and apt to regard 
civility as the same thing with servility. Their bluntness does not 
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proceed from thickness, as in the South of England, but from a surety 
of their own worth, and inferiority to no one. And to deal with them 
rightly this must be entered into. 

Sally o’ Will o’ the Wallhead bobbed her solid and black curly 
head, with a clout like a jelly on the poll of it, to the owner of their 
land, and a lady of high birth; but she vouchsafed no curtsey, neither 
did Mistress Yordas expect one. But the active and self-contained 
woman set a chair in the low, dark room, which was their best; and 
stood waiting to be spoken to. 

‘Sally, said the lady, who also possessed the Yorkshire gift of 
going to the point, ‘you had a man ten years ago; you behaved 
badly to him, and he went into the Indian Company.’ 

* A’ deed,’ replied the maiden, without any blush, because she had 
been in the right throughout; ‘and noo a’ hath coom in a better 
moind.’ 

‘And you have come to know your own mind about him. You 
have been steadfast to him for ten years. He has saved up some 
money, and is come back to marry you.’ 

*T heed nane o’ the brass. But my Jack is back again.’ 

‘ His father held under us for many years. He was a thoroughly 
honest man, and paid his rent as often as he could. Would Jack like 
to have his father’s farm? It has been let to his cousin, as you know; 
but they have been going from bad to worse; and everything must 
be sold off, unless I stop it.’ 

Sally was of dark Lancastrian race, with handsome features and 
fine brown eyes. She had been a beauty ten years ago, and could still 
look comely when her heart was up. 

* My lady,’ she said, with her heart up now, at the hope of soon 
having a home of her own, and something to work for that she might 
keep, ‘ such words should not pass the mouth wi’out bin meant.’ 

What she said was very different in sound, and not to be rendered 
in echo, by any one born far away from that country, where three 
dialects meet and find it hard to guess what each of the others is up 
to. Enough that this is what Sally meant to say, and that Mistress 
Yordas understood it. 

‘It is not my custom to say a thing without meaning it,’ she 
answered ; ‘ but unless it is taken up at once, it is likely to come to 
nothing. Where is your man Jack?’ 

‘Jack is awaa to the minister to tell of us cooming tegither.’ 
Sally made no blush over this, as she might have done ten years ago. 

* He must be an excellent and faithful man. He shall have the 
farm if he wishes it, and can give some security at going in. Let 
him come and see Jordas to-morrow.’ 

After a few more words, the lady left Sally full of gratitude, very 
little of which was expressed aloud, and therefore the whole was more 
likely to work, as Mistress Yordas knew right well. 

The farm was a better one than Wallhead, having some good 
barley-land upon it ; and Jack did not fail to present himself at Scar- 
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gate upon the following morning. But the lady of the house did not 
think fit herself to hold discourse with him. Jordas was bidden to 
entertain him, and find out how he stood in cash, and whether his 
character was solid; and then to leave him with a jug of ale; and 
come and report proceedings. The dogman discharged this duty well, 
being as faithful as the dogs he kept, and as keen a judge of human 
nature. 

‘The man hath no harm in him,’ he said, touching his hair to the 
ladies, as he entered the audit-room. ‘ A’ hath been knocked aboot 
a bit in them wars i’ Injury, and hath only one hand left ; but a’ can 
lay it upon fifty poon, and get surety for anither fifty,’ 

‘ Then tell him, Jordas, that he may go to Mr. Jellicorse to-mor- 
row, to see about the writings, which he must pay for. I will write 
full instructions for Mr. Jellicorse, and you go and get your dinner ; 
and then take my letter, that he may have time to consider it. Wait 
a moment. There are other things to be done in Middleton, and it 
would be late for you to come back to-night, the days are drawing in 
so. Sleep at our tea-grocer’s; he will put you up. Give your letter 
at once into the hands of Mr. Jellicorse, and he will get forward with 
the writings. Tell this man Jack that he must be there before 
twelve o’clock to-morrow, and then you can call about two o’clock, 
and bring back what there may be for signature ; and be careful of it. 
Eliza, I think I have set forth your wishes.’ 

‘But, my lady, lawyers do take such a time; and who will look 
after Master Lancelot? I fear to have my feet two moiles off 
here——’ 

‘Obey your orders without reasoning; that is for those who give 
_ them. Eliza, I am sure that you agree with me. Jordas, make this 
man clearly understand, as you can do when you take the trouble. 
But you first must clearly understand the whole yourself. I will 
repeat it for you.’ 

Philippa Yordas went through the whole of her orders again most 
clearly, and at every one of them the dogman nodded his large head 
distinctly, and counted the nods on his fingers to make sure ; for this 
part is gifted with high mathematics. And the numbers stick fast 
like pegs driven into clay. 

‘Poor Jordas! Philippa, you are working him too hard. You 
have made great wrinkles in his forehead. Jordas, you must have no 
wrinkles until you are married.’ 

While Mrs. Carnaby spoke so kindly, the dogman took his fingers 
off their numeral scale, and looked at her. By nature the two were 
first cousins, of half-blood ; by law, and custom, and education, and 
vital institution, they were sundered more widely than black and 
white. But for all that, the dogman loved the lady, at a faithful 
distance. 

‘You seem to me now to have it clearly, Jordas,’ said the elder 
sister, looking at him sternly, because Eliza was so soft; ‘ you will 
see that no mischief can be done with the dogs or horses while you 
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are away ; and Mr. Jellicorse will give youa letter for me, to say that 
everything is right. My desire is to have things settled promptly, 
because your friend Jack has been to set the banns up; and the 
‘Church is more speedy in such matters than the law. Now the sooner 
you are off the better.’ 

Jordas, in his steady but by no means stupid way, considered at 
his leisure what such things could mean. He knew all the property, 
and the many little holdings, as well as, and perhaps a great deal 
better than, if they had happened to be his own. But he never had 
known such a hurry made before, or such a special interest shown about 
the letting of any tenement of perhaps tenfold the value. However,he 
said, like a sensible man (and therefore to himself only), that the 
ways of women are beyond compute, and must be suitably carried out 
without any contradiction. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Wuat SHAKESPEARE LEARNT AT ScHOOL. 


MAY students of Shakespeare on reading the above heading 
may be disposed to turn away, partly from the feeling expressed 
by Mr. Ward in his ‘ History of English Dramatic Literature,’ ¢ that 
the vexed question as to Shakespeare’s classical attainments is in 
reality not worth discussing, and partly from the conviction that 
whether of special interest or not the subject has been worked out. 
This feeling is certainly natural, and I must confess to having a 
good deal of sympathy with it myself. Those who are familiar with 
the treatment of Shakespeare’s scholarship by Whalley and Upton, 
or even at times in the useful notes of the Variorum edition, may be 
pardoned for feeling only a languid interest in the question. Upton’s 
cloud of references to Greek and Roman authors has often no real 
connection with Shakespeare at all: his favourite plan being to make 
an arbitrary change in the text by substituting some word or phrase, 
on which he can hang a string of classical quotations. And short of 
this extreme, the subject was often treated by the last century 
editors in a somewhat unfruitful and tedious way. The vague verbal 
coincidences and farfetched allusions on the strength of which 
passages were often pronounced parallel, the minute but scrappy and 
irrelevant learning of the notes and annotations, are enough to 
inspire distaste of the whole subject. And it would not be sur- 
prising if ardent readers in an access of impatience at the critics 
and zeal for the poet should resolve to confine themselves to the text 
without note or comment of any kind. Indeed, this result has 
already been reached by at least one earnest student of Shake- 
speare. Mr. Harold Littledale, in his introduction to the Shake- 
speare Society’s edition of ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen’ expresses this 
feeling as follows: ‘ Let us have various readings to any extent, and 
a carefully prepared text, but why must the wretched student of 
modern Shakspere go wading through a vast quagmire of critical 
opinion and confutation, before he is allowed to catch a glimpse of 
the pure Shakspere stream, as it gleams faintly and far out over the 
tangled mazes of this dismal editorial swamp?’ However natural 
this feeling may be, it would not be easy to act on it just now, when, 
amidst the multiplication of Shakespeare Societies and the revival of 
different schools of Shakespearian criticism most of the old questions 
are being reconsidered with a thoroughness that half atones for the 
almost inevitable minuteness and prolixity of such discussions. The 
question of Shakespeare’s learning may, I think, fairly be reconsidered 
with the rest. For, although this particular sheaf of the great 
harvest has been, like so many others, pretty fully thrashed out, 
there are still a few golden grains remaining which it may be worth 
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while to collect and preserve. This is the object of the present 
paper. I purpose gathering together some indirect points of 
evidence bearing on the subject that have hitherto been overlooked. 
The question of Shakespeare’s classical quotations is a larger one, 
and in dealing with it.I hope to throw some further light on the 
sources he employed as well as on his method of using them. 

The materials for a trustworthy estimate of Shakespeare’s attain- 
ments are to be looked for in various quarters which may be in- 
dicated at the outset. We have the indirect evidence supplied by 
the learned allusions scattered through his dramas and the more 
direct evidence furnished by his earliest tragedy, ‘ Titus Andronicus,” 
and especially by his earliest comedy, ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ One 
main object of the comedy being to satirise pedantry, to expose the 
tasteless display of learning, the mere parade of scholastic techni- 
calities, the writer must obviously have had some personal knowledge 
of the thing paraded in order that the satire may be relevant and 
effective. So far the evidence here is more vital and direct than 
that afforded by incidental allusions to the mythology and legendary 
history of Greece and Rome, Shakespeare’s genius seems first, as 
Coleridge suggests, to have dealt with the familiar elements of his 
own recent experience, before going further afield to find in the 
wider world of home and foreign literature fitting subjects for its 
more arduous mature and complex efforts. 

In connection with this comes another important source whence 
materials for judgment may be derived—the probable course of 
instruction in Stratford Grammar School during the years when 
Shakespeare was a pupil there. I will deal with this point first, as 
its exposition may help to connect and illustrate the scattered and 
fragmentary evidence derived from an examination of his writings. 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the actual extent 
of Shakespeare’s classical knowledge, there can be no doubt that he 
had a very fair education ; and it is almost equally certain that he 
must have obtained it in the grammar school of his native town. 
About the date at which, according to the custom of the time, he 
would naturally be sent to school, his father, Master John Shake- 
speare, was not only a prosperous burgess, but the chief magistrate of 
Stratford, and we may be sure that he, as well as Shakespeare’s 
gently descended mother, Mary Arden of the Ashbies, would be most 
anxious that their eldest son should have the best education to be 
obtained in the locality. According to an authority I shall pre- 
sently quote, children were often sent to the petty school, or English 
side of the grammar school, about the age of five, and after remain- 
ing there two years entered the grammar school proper, and began 
the study of Latin at seven. If they completed the full course of 
instruction, they remained till their fifteenth or sixteenth year, when 
they left, prepared for commercial or professional life, or, in special 
cases, for a course of University study. We know that, in conse- 
quence of the altered state of his father’s circumstances, Shakespeare 
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was withdrawn from school before he had completed the full term, 
and it is usually assumed on tolerably good grounds that he left in 
1578, when he had just completed his fourteenth year. The ques- 
tion is, What did Shakespeare probably learn during the six or seven 
years he was a pupil in the grammar school of his native town? In 
other words, What was the course of ,instruction in a provincial 
grammar school like that of Stratford-upon-Avon in the second half 
of the sixteenth century? This question has recently been raised 
by Mr. Furnivall in his zeal to find out all that can be known about 
Shakespeare.! Mr. Lupton’s reply to Mr. Furnivall’s inquiry as to 
what Shakespeare probably learnt at school contains some valuable 
notes of the Old Grammar School curriculum, derived from charters 
and foundation deeds, and some useful hints as to the directions in 
which further information might in all likelihood be obtained. 
These hints will probably be turned to good account by some of 
the many enthusiastic volunteers who are now happily engaged 
in exploring the obscure and difficult questions connected with 
Shakespeare’s history and work. 

Meanwhile, as a help towards the further elucidation of the subject, 
I may put together some notes of my own made before the New Shake- 
speare Society had started into existence. It is perhaps appropriate 
that the question should be rediscussed in these pages, as by far the 
best things ever said on the Learning of Shakespeare appeared in 
‘Fraser's Magazine’ forty years ago. In three papers, marked by 
his well-known learning and literary power, Dr. Maginn pierced the 
pedantic and inflated ‘Essay’ of Farmer into hopeless collapse. In his 
own day it is true this once celebrated Essay did some good by abating 
the extravagant claims on behalf of Shakespeare’s scholarship made by 
Upton, Whalley, and others. They tried to show that Shakespeare 
was, like Ben Jonson, a regularly built scholar, as familiar with the 
Greek dramatists, and as well read in the chief monuments of classical 
literature, as though he had gone through a distinguished University 
course. Their ingenious labours were indeed an amusing but desperate 
attempt on the part of academic critics to appropriate Shakespeare, 
to annex him as it were to the acaclemic interest. The real, though 
perhaps hardly conscious, aim was to show that Shakespeare, instead 
of being as some supposed an illiterate comedian and playwright, was a 
scholarly and respectable person, who might have been admitted to 
dine in the hall of a college, and take part in the conversation of its 
learned members. In short, they claim for Shakespeare that he was 
worthy of academic recognition, and they do this on the narrow and 
technical grounds which in their day were almost the only ones that 
would have been generally recognised as relevant and valid. Upton, 
who was prebendary of Rochester, virtually confesses this in the 
motto prefixed to his ‘ Critical Observations :’ 

‘Ne forte pudori 
Sit tibi Musa lyre solers, et cantor Apollo.’ 


1 In the Atheneum for Oct. 7, 1876. 
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But the zeal of these academic apologists completely outran all critical 
discretion. Their method of proof was simply that of assuming that 
wherever Shakespeare referred to the incidents of mythological fable 
or heroic story, he must have gained his knowledge of them, at 
first hand, from classical sources. Allusions to the hunting expedi- 
tion of Dido and, Aeneas, or to the desertion of the Queen by the 
pious hero, were held to prove Shakespeare’s familiarity with Virgil. 
If he speaks of ‘ Jove in a thatched house,’ he must have read the 
fable of Baucis and Philemon, in the ‘ Metamorphoses’ of Ovid ; while 
an allusion to ‘ Circe’s cup’ was supposed to show his acquaintance 
with the ‘ Odyssey.’ The refutation of these extreme positions was 
comparatively easy, but Farmer, not satisfied with showing how base- 
less they were, went much further. He virtually maintained that, 
as Shakespeare might have obtained his classical knowledge from 
English sources, and in many cases really did so, he must have been 
ignorant of the originals and incapable of making any use of them. 
‘He remembered,’ says Farmer, ‘ perhaps enough of his school-boy 
learning to put the hig, hag, hog into the mouth of Sir Hugh Evans, 
and might pick up, in the writers of the time or the course of his conver- 
sation, a familiar phrase or two of French and Italian, but his studies 
were most demonstratively confined to nature and his own language.’ 
Dr. Maginn has abundantly exposed the illogical character and false 
conclusions of Farmer’s reasoning on the subject. . His position is 
indeed as extreme on one side as that of the critics he attacked is on 
the other. As we shall presently see, the truth probably lies between 
the rival contentions. Shakespeare was neither so learned as the early 
critics assumed, nor so ignorant as the later tried to demonstrate. 
As an acute writer humorously expresses it: ‘ Although the alleged 
imitation of the Greek tragedians is mere nonsense, yet there is clear 
evidence that Shakespeare received the ordinary grammar school 
education of his time, and that he had derived from the pain and 
suffering of several years, not exactly an acquaintance with Greek or 
Latin, but, like Eton boys, a firm conviction that there are such 
languages.’ 

This settlement of the question, though delightfully brief and 
pointed, and perhaps not very far from the truth, is nevertheless 
somewhat too summary for the purpose in hand. We must try to 
ascertain, if possible, what the ordinary grammar-school education of 
Shakespeare’s time actually was, so as to answer, in some detail, the 
question as to what he would be likely to learn during the six or 
seven years’ training in his native town. For this purpose, Carlisle’s 
‘Description of the Endowed Grammar Schools of England and 
Wales’ is no doubt useful, though after some examination, I may say, 
not so useful as might have been expected. It supplies, as Mr. 
Lupton says, materials for answering the question; but these are 
hardly the best available, being for the most part too vague and 
general to be of special value. The deeds of founders, the school 
statutes and ordinances, while describing, in general terms, the kind 
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of education to be given, rarely descend to particulars as to the actual 
curriculum of school teaching. They do not enable us to realise with 
sufficient distinctness the different grades of progress, the forms into 
which the schools were commonly divided, and the books that a boy 
would usually read in making his way from the lowest to the highest. 
I shall endeavour to throw some light on these points, by means of 
two works, once widely known, but now forgotten. The older of these 
is the ‘ Ludus Literarius, or Grammar Schoole,’ of John Brinsley, 
published in the year 1612. The expanded title: ‘Shewing how to 
proceede from the first entrance into learning, to the highest perfec- 
tion required in the grammar schooles, with ease, certainty, and delight 
both to masters and schollars : only according to our common grammar 
and ordinary classical authours ’—sufficiently illustrates the main 
design of the treatise. The ‘Ludus Literarius’ is an acute and 
interesting work, full of illustrations of the actual teaching in the 
grammar schools of the time, as well as of fruitful suggestions for its 
improvement. Brinsley was not only an accomplished scholar and 
critic, but a born teacher, with genuine enthusiasm for the work and 
having ideas as to more simple and efficient methods of teaching far 
in advance of his own day, if not of ours. He belonged to a band of 
educational reformers, including, among others, Mulcaster, Drury, 
Coote, and Farnaby, who, against the dominant influence of usage 
and tradition, strove to give more directness, vitality, and power to 
the school teaching of their day. Their zeal, as represented by 
Brinsley, was thoroughly patriotic, if not imperial in its scope and 
aim. In dedicating his translation of Ovid to Lord Denny, he says 
that he intended it 


chiefly for the poore ignorant Countries of Jreland and Wales, of the good 
whereof we ought to be carefull as well as of our oune: unto which I have 
principally bent my thoughts in all my grammatical translations of our in- 
ferior classical Schoole-authors. For that as in all such places [English 
schools before referred to] so especially in those barbarous countries, the 
hope of the Church of is to come primarily out of the Grammar- 
Schooles, by reducing them first into civility through the means of schooles 
of good learning planted among them in every quarter ; whereby their savage 
and wilde conditions may be changed into true learning, according to the 
right judgment of our poet, which the experience of all ages hath con- 
firmed. 


Though it may be doubted whether the benefit of Brinsley’s 
labours extended so far, the very excellent school-books he produced 
were fully appreciated, and did good service in England. These, in 
common with his more general work on teaching, have long since 
fallen out of knowledge. How completely Brinsley is forgotten, 
indeed, is shown by the fact that in such standard works as Watt’s 
‘ Bibliotheca’ and Allibone’s ‘ Critical Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture’ the father is confounded with the son, a learned Presbyterian 


* Mr. Furnivall gives some extracts from Brinsley in his introduction to The 
Babecs Book, published by the Early English Text Society in 1868, 
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divine who, after having attained distinction in the Church, was 
-ejected from it by the Act of Uniformity in 1662. Both Watt and 
Allibone say that John Brinsley was born in 1600, and published his 
« Ludus Literarius’ in 1612. One might have supposed that the mere 
juxtaposition of the dates would have excited suspicion and led to 
inquiry; but in many cases the perpetuation of a tolerably obvious 
error seems much easier than its correction. As a matter of fact, 
about the date of his alleged birth (1601) Brinsley was appointed 
master of the grammar school of Ashby-de-la-Zouche, where he 
remained teaching with eminent success for sixteen years. Before his 
appointment, he had married a sister of the well-known Dr. Joseph 
Hall, afterwards bishop successively of Exeter and Norwich. Hall 
was a native of Ashby, his father being local factor for the Earl of 
Huntingdon, whose chief seat was in the neighbourhood. As Brinsley 
had married before his appointment to the head-mastership, it seems 
probable that he had some previous connection with the school, 
possibly while it was under the management of Hall himself, who 
seems to have acted as master for a year or two in the last decade of 
the century. However this may be, the future bishop took an active 
interest in his brother-in-law’s affairs. He writes a commendatory 
preface to his ‘Ludus Literarius,’ in which he says that the new 
methods of teaching recommended in the work are not ‘meere 
speculation, whose promises are commonly as large as the perform- 
ance defective; but such as to the knowledge of my selfe and manie 
abler judges, have been, and are daily answered in his experience, 
and practice with more than usual successe.’ Hall also sent his 
nephew, young Brinsley, to Cambridge; and at the end of his college 
course took him abroad as private secretary, when in 1618 he attended 
the Synod of Dort on behalf of the English Church. The elder 
Brinsley appears to have been fortunate in gaining the friendship of 
several gentlemen of local eminence, including Sir George Hastings, 
brother of the Earl of Huntingdon, to whom his translation of Virgil’s 
Eclogues is dedicated, and Lord Denny, to whom in the same way he 
dedicated his version of Ovid. 

From the dates given above it will be seen that Brinsley was a 
contemporary of Shakespeare, and that his most active years as head- 
master run parallel with the most important and productive period 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic career. His account, therefore, of the 
grammar-school teaching of the time is of the nature of contemporary 
evidence. The second volume, whose contents bear on the inquiry, 

is of somewhat later date, although, as we shall presently see, it 


* This confusion extends to Wood, if indeed it did not originate with him. In 
the Athene Owonienses Wood speaks of ‘that noted grammarian John Brinsley, 
‘sometime a schoolmaster, and minister in Great Yarmouth in Norfolk an. 1636.’ It 
need scarcely be said however that it was the son and not the father who was 
minister at Great Yarmouth. The mistake remains uncorrected in Bliss’s critical 
edition of Wood. Indeed the editor adds to the confusion by attributing some of the 
#0n’s theological writings to the father. 
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supplies indirectly valuable evidence as to the state of school teaching 
in Shakespeare’s day. This work is ‘A New Discovery of the old Art 
of Teaching Schoole: in four small Treatises; concerning, A Petty 
School, The Usher’s Duty, The Master’s Method, and Scholastick 
Discipline: Shewing how Children in their playing years may Gram- 
matically attain to a firm groundedness in an exercise of the Latine 
and Greek Tongues.’ The author, Charles Hoole, was a successful 
and celebrated schoolmaster in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. He was born at Wakefield in 1610, and educated in the 
grammar school of his native town. Like Brinsley, Hoole was con- 
nected with an eminent Churchman and divine who subsequently rose 
to the episcopal bench— Dr. Robert Sanderson, the well-known casuist 
and logician. ‘The bishop’s guiding and helping hand was of great 
service to Hoole at the outset of life as well as in his subsequent 
career. We are told that, * by the advice of his kinsman, Dr. Robert 
Sanderson, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, he was sent to Lincoln 
College, Oxford, where he became proficient in languages and 
philosophy.’ The bishop was a native of Rotherham, educated in 
the grammar school ot the town ; and it seems to have been through his 
influence that young Hoole, soon after leaving Oxford, was appointed 
head-master of the school. Here he commenced his reforms, and drew 
up his first sketch of the ‘ Improved Scheme of Teaching.’ The grammar 
school of Rotherham is of special interest from its close resemblance 
in history and general features to the grammar school of Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Both were pre-Reformation schools, founded and endowed 
about the same time by Churchmen who were natives of the respec- 
tive towns, and whose local patriotism and zeal for learning looked 
beyond the mere ecclesiastical horizon. Both schools were, however, 
connected with ecclesiastical foundations, that of Rotherham with the 
Collegiate Charge in the town, and that of Stratford with the Guild 
of the Holy Cross. In each case this ecclesiastical connection was 
the cause of their temporary ruin, the schools having fallen at the 
Reformation with the religious houses to which they were attached. 
The case of Rotherham was peculiarly hard, as it seems to have been 
suppressed by sheer violence, without even the usual pretexts of royal 
mandate or legal authority of some kind. Its hard fate, and indeed, 
all distinct knowledge of the pre-Reformation school have apparently 
fallen into oblivion. At least Carlisle, the highest authority on the 
history of our grammar schools, seems to know nothing of the earlier 
foundation, and gives the date of its restoration in the second half of 
the sixteenth century as that of the establishment of the school. It 
may be worth while, therefore, to extract Hoole’s. pathetic lament 
over its violent suppression, as the facts ought certainly to find a 
place in any new edition of Carlisle’s valuable work. In a chapter 
devoted to the establishment and multiplication of good grammar 
schools, Hoole refers to the matter as follows :— 

I might here bewayle the unhappy divertment of Jesus Colledge in 
Rotherham, in which Town, one Thomas Scot, alias Rotherham, (a poor boy 
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in Ecclesfield Parish), having had his education, and being advanced to the 
Arch-bishoprick of York, in the time of Edward the fourth, did out of 
love to his country and gratitude to the Town, erect a Colledge as a Schoole 
for a Provost who was to be a Divine, and to preach at Ecclesfield, Laxton, 
and other places where the Colledge demeans lay, and three Fellows, whereof 
one was to teach Grammar, another Musick, and the third Writing, besides 
a number of Scholars, for some of whom he also provided Fellowships in 
Lincolne Colledge in Oxford. But in the time of Henry the eighth, the 
Earle of Showesbury (who, as I have heard, was the first Lord that gave 
his vote for demolishing of Abbies), having obtained Roughford Abbey in 
Nottinghamshire, to the Prior whereof the Lordship of the Town of Rother- 
ham belonged, took advantage also to sweep away the reveneues of Rotherham 
Colledge (which, according to a rentall that I have seen, amounted to about 
42,000 per annum). And after a while having engratiated himself with 
some Townsmen and Gentlemen there about by erecting a Cock-pit, he 
removed the Schoole out of the Colledge into a sorry house before the gate, 
leaving it destitute of any allowance, till Mr. West (that writ the Presi- 
dents) in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and when Mr. Snell was Schoolmaster, 
obtained a yearly salary of ten pounds per annum, which is since paid out of 
the Exchequer by the auditor of accounts. I remember how often, and 
earnestly Mr. Francis West, who had been Clerk to his Uncle, would 
declaime against the injury done to that Schoole, which indeed (as he said) 
ought still to have been kept in the Colledge, and how, when I wasa 
Schoole-master there, he gave me a copy of the Foundation, and showed me 
some rentalls of Lands, and told me where many Deeds and Evidences be- 
longing thereto were then concealed, and other remarkable passages, which 
he was loth to have buried in silence. 


The main points in this account are confirmed by Camden, who, 
in his brief reference to the town, says :— 


From thence [Sheffield] Don, clad with alders, and other trees, goeth to 
Rotheram, which glorieth in Thomas Rotheram sometime Archbishop of 
Yorke, a wise man, bearing the name of the towne, beeing borne therein, 
and a singular benefactor thereunto, who founded and endowed there a 
Colledge with three schooles in it to teach children Writing, Grammar, 
and Musicke, which the greedy iniquity of these our times hath already 
swallowed.‘ 


It is perhaps hardly yet too late for those who are locally in- 
terested in the school to inquire into the early and persistent misap- 
propriation of its property and funds. 

The grammar school at Stratford was suppressed in the usual way 
by royal mandate, but after being in abeyance for a few years it was 
restored by Edward VI., in the last year of his reign (1553). That 
of Rotherham was restored some years later, mainly it would seem 
through local effort. They were restored, of course, as Protestant 
foundations, and in their constitution and management followed the 
lines laid down for the numerous grammar schools established in the 


‘ Thomas Rotherham, Archbishop of York, appears, it will be remembered, in 
Richard ITT., and in the crisis of their fate attempts to shelter the unhappy Queen 
and princes from the coming storm. 
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second half of the great Reformation century. What these lines were, 
so far as the course of instruction is concerned, we know perfectly in 
the case of Rotherham, as Hoole gives in detail the forms into which 
the school was divided, and the books that were used in each up to 
the time when he became head-master. And the schools of Rother- 
ham and Stratford being alike in their general character, we may 
conclude with tolerable certainty that what was true of the one, in 
this respect, would also be true of the other. Hoole’s ‘ New Discovery,’ 
it is true, was not published till 1659, but, as the title-page states, it 
was written twenty-three years earlier, and had been in private use, 
and become tolerably well known before it was given to the public 
through the press. It abounds, too, with references to the course of 
instruction in the Wakefield grammar school when the author was a 
pupil there under a master, who presided over the school for upwards 
of fifty years. Hoole gives, at the beginning of the work, a list of the 
books generally used in the grammar schools of the country, and 
towards the end, as I have said, the course of instruction established in 
Rotherham School before he became head-master. These valuable 
details carry us back to Shakespeare’s time ; and as they agree, where 
comparison is possible with the statements of Brinsley, as well as with 
the scraps of information to be derived from the early school charters 
and ordinances, we may accept them as a guide to the course of in- 
struction at Stratford. Even apart from this, we may be sure that 
. whatever was generally true of country grammar schools in the early 
decades of the seventeenth century would be true of them in the later 
decades of the sixteenth. Public schools, as a rule, are about the most 
conservative of human institutions—so much so that, except at distant 
and revolutionary intervals, the introduction even of a new class-book 
is a work of extreme difficulty. The Public School Commissioners 
who sat in 1862 found that the lines of instruction laid down in the 
sixteenth century remained practically unchanged till within the 
memory of the present generation. The only considerable change 
that took place between Shakespeare’s school days and those of Hoole 
was in the more general teaching of Greek, as a regular branch of 
school instruction. Leaving, however, his ‘ less Greek,’ I shall confine 
myself to the ‘little Latin’ which, according to his friend and fellow- 
dramatist, Shakespeare possessed. And on this head we may con- 
fidently assume that the course of instruction established at Ashby, 
at Wakefield, and at Rotherham, would also be found established at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Brinsley and Hoole were educational reformers carrying on the 
work already begun by Ascham and Mulcaster. They write on the 
subject as Englishmen and Protestants, animated by the largest 
motives of patriotism and piety. They both urge that the diffusion 
of education, the multiplication of good schools, and the adoption of 
better methods of teaching, are essential alike to the welfare of the 
Church and Commonwealth. The Reformation had, indeed, intro- 
duced elements of religious zeal and ecclesiastical rivalry into the 
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educational schemes of most European countries, the results of which 
were very marked in the second half of the sixteenth century. The 
organisation of Protestant instruction by Melanchthon and Sturm 
roused in turn the activity of the Jesuits, and under their admirable 
management secondary education made enormous strides in most 
Catholic countries. Liberal and patriotic thinkers, it is true, felt the 
inherent defects of the Jesuit movement in relation to the higher 
ends of education. While their practical aims were far-sighted, the 
moral and intellectual horizon of these ecclesiastical experts was, it 
must be admitted, fatally narrowed by party and sectional barriers. 
And notwithstanding their rare professional aptitude and adminis- 
trative skill, the hide-bound views and dogmatic aims of the Jesuits 
soon converted their system of secondary instruction into a hindrance 
rather than a help of real educational progress. But at the outset 
their thorough study of the subject led to the discovery and adoption 
of methods of teaching so skilful and efficient as to revolutionise the 
schools under their control and make them a dominant educational 
power in Catholic Europe. Brinsley shows a keen ec msciousness of 
this, and his Protestant zeal finds expression in the dedication of his 
work to the Princes of the Royal House. ‘ Why,’ he asks, ‘should 
wee the liege subjects of Jesus Christ, and of his renowned kingdome 
be overgone herein, by the servants of Anti-Christ, many of whom 
bend all their wittes and joine their studies, for the greatest ad- 
vantage of their learning, even in the grammar schooles, only to the 
advancement of Babylon, with the overthrow of this glorious nation, 
and of all parts of the Church of Christ?’ Hall, in his commendatory 
preface, expresses the same feeling: ‘ The Jesuits have won much of 
their reputation, and stollen many hearts with their diligence in this 
kinde. How happie shall it be for the Church and us if we excite 
ourselves at least to imitate this their forwardness? We may out- 
strip them if wee want not to our selves: Behold here, not feete but 
wings offered to us.’ Hoole again reflects the later impulse given to 
Protestant education by the labours of Comenius. He is thus more 
decidedly a realist in education than Brinsley, who influenced mainly 
by Sturm and Ascham, sympathises with the general views and aims 
of the humanists. 

As reformers, however, both Brinsley and Hoole insist on sub- 
stantially the same changes in the existing methods of instruction. It 
would be out of place to give these in any detail, and I shall notice 
them only as they throw light on the traditional methods of teaching, 
in the disadvantages of which Shakespeare, no doubt, fully shared. 
The great majority of the improvements suggested may be summed up 
in the comprehensive maxim: ‘ Follow nature.’ ‘ It is,’ says Hoole— 


Tully’s observation of old, and Erasmus his assertion of later years, that 
it is as natural for a childe to learn as it is for a beast to go, a bird to fly, 
or a fish to swim, and I verily beleeve it, for the nature of man is restlessely 
desirous to know things, and were discouragements taken out of the way, 
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and meet helps afforded young learners, they would doubtless go on with 
a great deal more cherefulness, and make more proficiency at their books 
than usually they do: And could the Master have the discretion to make 
their lessons familiar to them, children would as much delight in being 
busied about them, as in any other sport, if too long continuance at them 
might not make them tedious. 


But in order to give free play to this natural love of learning, the 
teacher must excite the interest and develop the intelligence of the 
pupil. The interest of young minds is roused by appealing to their 
senses and imagination. In learning a language the true plan, 
therefore, is to begin with what is best known and most obvious, the 
names of common objects, familiar words and phrases, and the 
simplest grammatical elements in the mother-tongue. The know- 
ledge of things must always go hand-in-hand with the knowledge 
of words, and in enforcing this Brinsley quotes of the acquisition 
of knowledge the philosophical aphorism so often employed in 
discussing its origin, ‘ Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerat 
in sensu.’ Hoole quotes the same maxim on the title-page of 
his translation of Comenius’ ‘ Orbis Pictus,’ and devotes the 
preface to a detailed exposition of its meaning and application. 
Without interpreting the use of this maxim too absolutely, its 
adoption by each reformer sufficiently indicates that the main prin- 
ciple of the new methods recommended is that of proceeding from 
the concrete and particular to the abstract and general. What is 
taught in this way, that of advancing by easy steps from the known 
to the unknown, is easily learned. In opposition to this, Brinsley 
and Hoole complain of the time usually wasted in the senseless 
grinding of mere grammatical husks. They maintain that nothing 
can be more unnatural or repellant than the traditional plan of 
forcing a child to learn by heart a crude mass of abstractions and 
technicalities it cannot comprehend, and compelling it to repeat, in 
a dull mechanical routine, definitions and rules of which it under- 
stands neither the meaning nor the application. In efficient teaching 
the intelligence of the learner must be excited and carried forward 
at every stage, by simplifying technicalities, explaining definitions, 
giving the reason of the rules, and illustrating their meaning and range 
by apt and copious examples. 

Imitation is another natural principle which ought to be largely 
employed in the work of instruction. A boy should learn a new 
language as he learns his mother-tongue, by hearing it spoken and 
picking it up from colloquial use. Hence the value of using in the 
lower forms of a school familiar dialogues, vocabularies and phrase- 
books. The dialogues and phrases when thoroughly mastered 
should be committed to memory ; and repeated in various forms and 
new combinations. For the same reason, the saving of time and 
needless labour, translations should specially at first be employed. 
On this point both Brinsley and Hoole strongly support Ascham, and 
the great majority of the numerous school-books they each pro- 
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duced are intended to popularise his plan and facilitate its adoption. 
Nearly all of these books are versions with explanatory notes of the 
authors usually read in the lower forms of the existing schools, In 
school discipline, again, the reformers rely on the natural principle 
of emulation and the love of praise, instead of on the old methods of 
terror and force. Sympathy and encouragement are to take the 
place of stripes and penalties. In cases of hesitation and mistake, 
the teacher should patiently try to understand and remove the 
pupil’s difficulty, instead of resorting to the rougher and readier plan 
of a word and a blow. On this point I may give an extract from 
Brinsley that helps to explain the title of his work :— 


A sixth general observation, and of no less worth than any of the 
former, is this—That there be most needful care chiefly amongst all 
the youngest, that no one of them be any way discouraged, eyther by 
bitternesse of speech, or by taunting disgrace: or else by seuerity of cor- 
rection, to cause them to hate the Schoole before they knowe it: or to 
distast good learning before they have felt the sweetnesse of it: but 
instead heereof, that all things in Schooles be done by emulation, and 
honest contention, through a wise commending in them every thing which 
any way deserveth praise and by giving preeminence in place, or such like 
rewards. For that adage is not so ancient as true; Laus excitat ingenium. 
There is no such a Whet-stone, to set an edge upon a good wit, or to 
incourage an ingenious nature to learning as praise is, as our learned 
Master Askam doth most rightly affirme. * * * * “ Besides this also, 
this same strife for these Masteries, and for rewards of learning, is the 
most commendable play, and the very highway to make the Schoole-house 
to bee Ludus literarius, indeed, a Schoole of play and pleasure (as was 
said), and not of feare and bondage; although there must bee alwaies a 
meete and loving feare, furthered by a wise severitie, to maintaine autho- 
rity, and to make it also Ludus a non ludendo, a place voyd of al fruitless 
play and loytering, the better to be able to effect al this good which we 
desire. 


This extract points to the main object of both reformers. All 
their suggested improvements refer to methods of teaching and the 
details of school management, rather than to the course of instruc- 
tion. They do not urge the introduction of new books, but simply 
a more efficient and intelligent use of those already established in the 
grammar-school curriculum. They show in detail how in the earlier 
classes a knowledge of grammatical elements, of the accidence and 
rules of construing, may be thoroughly acquired in half the time 
usually spent upon them; how, as the pupil advances, the process of 
construing may, with proper helps and exercises, be enormously 
facilitated ; and how, in the higher forms, the reading of standard 
authors and the writing of Latin prose and verse may be made not 
only a comparatively easy, but an attractive and invigorating disci- 
pline. 

In order to give full effect to the improved methods, they 
both recommend a rearrangement of the classes, which in many 
existing schools seem to have been rather loose and straggling. 
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Instead of a number of thin and irregularly sized classes, they urge 
the careful distribution of the pupils into compact and co-ordinate 
forms, and they show how a well-arranged system of classes and 
class-work will help to concentrate, economise, and turn to the best 
account the teaching power of the school. Hoole goes into minute 
details as to the number of forms, and the work done in each. 
Brinsley often speaks of the lower and upper schools, and the authors 
read in them; and when the school was divided into six forms, each 
of these sections would contain three. Sometimes he speaks of the 
lower, the middle, and the upper school, and these sections would 
contain two or three classes each, according as the school was divided 
into six or nine forms. But whatever the number of forms, there 
is no difference whatever in the books used, and the authors read, at 
each stage of the pupil’s progress. On this point both reformers 
are highly conservative. They even maintain that a book so unfitted 
in many ways for elementary use as ‘ Lily’s Grammar, must still 
be retained and taught in its integrity.: This feature makes their 
list of school-books and authors not only instructive, but directly 
available, in the way of evidence, for the purpose in hand. They 
describe an established curriculum in which, as I have said, there 
would be hardly any change of importance since the days of Shake- 
speare’s youth. 

Brinsley gives a less detailed and co-ordinate enumeration of 
school-books; but his list is valuable, not only from its earlier date, 
but as an introduction to the fuller account supplied by Hoole. 
The difference between them arises from the fact, that Brinsley 
nowhere attempts a full or formal enumeration of the books in use, 
but simply refers to them incidentally in connection with his own 
labours, and the improved methods of teaching he expounds and 
enforces. Hoole, on the other hand, gives, as I have said, two lists: 
one of the books used in the classes of Rotherham Grammar School 
early in the beginning of the seventeenth century, the other of the 
works used in the different grammar schools throughout the country. 
In the lower school the first class was of course engaged for a time 
in mastering the accidence and the rules of ‘ Lily’s Grammar,’ and 
the. bitterest complaints are made of the time usually wasted in 
the process. When the pupils had acquired some command over 
the grammatical elements, and advanced towards construing, Brinsley 
gives the following, as the list of authors read in the lower school: 
*Pueriles Confabulatiunculae, Sententiae Pueriles, Cato, Corderius’ 
Dialogues, Esop’s Fables, Tully’s Epistles gathered by Sturmius, 
Tully’s Offices, with the books adjoined to them, the De Amicitia, 
De Senectute, and the Paradoxes, Ovid de Tristibus, Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, and Virgil.’ He also mentions, as helps at this stage, 
Drax’s ‘ Manual of Phrases,’ the ‘Flores Poetarum,’ and Cicero’s 
‘De Natura Deorum.’ In the upper school, while Ovid and Virgil 
are still read, he mentions among the more difficult authors taken 
up, Plautus, Horace, Persius, and Juvenal. In reading these he 
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recommends all the helps which can be had, and enumerates the 
critical texts and commentaries that are likely to prove of the 
greatest service. In the higher forms, however, the boys are largely 
occupied in writing Latin epistles, Latin themes and verses, and in 
the rhetorical as well as the grammatical study of the Latin poets 
and prose writers. Hoole’s first list is of books and authors com- 
monly used in the grammar schools of the country. But, side by 
side with this, he gives another list, headed ‘ Subsidiary Books,’ those 
which may be valuable for use and reference at each stage of the 
progress. Of this double list he speaks as follows :— 


The Authors which I prescribe to be used are partly classical, which every 
scholar should provide for himselfe, and because these are constantly learnt 
in most Grammar Schools I appoint them to be read at such times as are 
usually spent in Lessons. The Subsidiary Books are those which are helpful 
to children in performing their tasks with more ease and benefit ; and, 
because all the scholars will not have like need of them, and they are more- 
than any one will desire to buy, these should be laid up in the Schoole 
Library, for every Form to make use on as they shall have occasion. 


To save space, I shall give only the list of books and authors 
commonly read in the grammar schools. The first form is occupied 
with the Accidence and the ‘Sententiae Pueriles’; the books in 
use in the second form were ‘ Lily’s Grammar, Cato’s ‘ Maxims,’ 
‘Pueriles Confabulatiunculae, and the Colloquies of Corderius; in 
the third form, in addition to the grammar and Latin Testament, 
Aesop’s Fables, the Dialogues of Castelio, the Eclogues of Mantu- 
anus, and the Colloquies of Helvicus; in the fourth form, in addition 
to the Testament and grammar, the ‘Elements of Rhetoric,’ 
Terence, * The Selected Epistles of Cicero,’ Ovid’s ‘ De Tristibus’ and 
* Metamorphoses,’ and Buchanan’s Psalms; in the fifth form, im 
addition to the ‘Elements of Rhetoric,’ Livy’s Orations, Justin, 
Caesar, Florus, the Colloquies of Erasmus, and Virgil; in the sixth 
form, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Lucan, Plautus, Martial, Cicero’s 
Orations, and Seneca’s Tragedies. The list of authors in the sixth 
form is rather a long one, but it would seem that while Horace, 
Juvenal, and Persius were thoroughly read, the others were only read 
in selected portions. On this point Hoole says, in his own detailed 
account of the work in this form, ‘ As for Lucan, Seneca’s Tragedies, 
Martiall, and the rest of the finest Latin poets, you may do well to 
give them a taste of each, and show them how and wherein they may 
imitate them, and borrow something out of them. Mr. Farnbie’s 
notes upon them will be helpful; and Pareus or Taubman upon 
Plautus will make that some merry comedies of his may be easily 
read over.’ 

To complete the evidence supplied by Hoole, I will give in his 
own words his account of the books and authors used in the 
Rotherham Grammar School before he became head-master. This 
second list is indeed of far higher interest and value for the purpose 
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of this paper than the first, as it gives a vivid picture of the work 
actually done in the various forms of a country grammar school 
while Shakespeare was still alive. As will be seen, Hoole gives these 
details mainly for the purpose of showing that he had proposed no 
change in the course of instruction, but simply in the methods of 
teaching and school management ;— 


That none may censure this Discovery which I have made to be an 
uncouth way of Teaching, or contrary to what had been aforetime observed 
by my Predecessors at Rotherham School (which is the same that most 
Schoole-Masters yet use), I have hereto annexed their method, just as I 
received it from the mouth of some Scholars who had been trained up 
therein all their time at that Schoole and thence sent to the University ; 
before I came hither to be master. 

The custom was to enter boyes to the Schoole one by one, as they were 
fit for the Avcidents, and to let them proceed therein severally, till so many 
others came to them, as were fit to be ranked with them in a form. These 
were first put to read the Accidents, and afterwards made to commit it to 
memory ; which when they had done, they were exercised in construing and 
parsing the examples in the English Rules, and this was called the first 
form: of which it was required to say four Lessons a day: but of the other 
forms, a part and a Lesson in the fore-noons, and a lesson onely in the 
after. 

The second form was to repeat the Accidents for Parts; to say fore- 
noons Lessons in Propria quae maribus, Quae genus, and As in praesenti, 
which they repeated memoriter, construed and parsed ; to say an after-noon’s 
lessone in Sententiae Pueriles, which they repeated by hart, and construed 
and parsed ; they repeated their tasks every Friday memoriter, and parsed 
their Sentences out of the English. 

The third form was enjoyned first to repeat two parts together every 
morning, one out of the Accidents and the other out of that forementioned 
part of the Grammar, and together with their parts, each one was made to 
form one person of a verb Active in any of the four Conjugations: their 
fore-noons Lessons were in Syntaxis, which they used to say memoriter, 
then to construe it, and parse onely the words which contain the force of the 
Rule; their fore-noons lessons were two dayes in Aesop’s Fables, and other 
two dayes in Cato; both which they construed and parsed, and said Cato 
memoriter ; these Lessons they translated into English, and repeated all on 
Fridayes, construing out of the Translations into Latine. 

The fourth form having ended Syntaxis, first repeated it, and Propria 
quae mavribus &c., together for parts, and formed a person of a verb 
Passive, as they did the Active before ; for Lessons they proceeded to the 
by-rules, and so to Figura and Prosodia; for after-noon lessons they read 
Terence two dayes, and Mantuan two days, which they translated into 
English, and repeated on Fridayes, as before. 

The fifth form said one part in the Latine, and another in the Greek 
Grammar together ; their fore-noons Lessons was in Butler’s Rhetorick, 
which they said memoriter, and then construed, and applyed the example 
to the definition ; their after-noons Lessons were two days in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphosis, and two days Tullie’s Offices, both which they translated into 
English ; they learned to scan and prove verses in Flores Poetarum, and 
repeated their week’s works on Fridays, as before. 
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The sixth form continued their parts in the Greek Grammar, and 
formed a verb Active at every part ; they read the Greek Testament for 
fore-noons Lessons, beginning with Saint John’s Gospel; their after-noones 
Lessons were two dayes in Virgil, and two days in Tullie’s Orations. They 
construed the Greek Testament into Latine, and the rest into English. 

The seventh form went on with the Greek Grammar, forming at every 
part a verb Passive or Medium ; they had their fore-noons Lessons in 
isocrates, which they translated into Latine; their after-noon lessons were 


two days in Horace, and two days in Seneca’s Tragedies ; both which they 
translated into English. 


In the eighth form Hesiod was read in the morning, while Juvenal and 
Persius were construed in the after-noon. 
[The ninth form was wholly occupied with Greek books. ] 


The evidence of these lists, given by eminent head-masters writing 
somewhat later than Shakespeare’s school days, may be compared with 
the fragments of contemporary evidence contained in the earlier 
school charters and ordinances. The result would, I venture to 
think, be a strong confirmation of their substantial validity for the 
purpose in hand. As an illustration, I give below’ from the early 
school statutes one that contains perhaps the most detailed list of 
books and authors to be found in Carlisle’s collection—that of the 
Free Grammar School of St. Bees in Cumberland, drawn up in 1583. 
This list, having been prepared on authority within five or six years 
after Shakespeare left school, may be accepted as representing fairly 
enough the books and authors usually read in the country grammar 
schools. It will be seen that in this list the modern Latin poets used 


in the schools are enumerated separately, Mantuanus coming first. 


5 «These books,’ says the Statute, ‘shall only be read in the said School, except 
it shall be otherwise appointed hereafter, by those that have authority :— 
The A B C in English. 
The Catechism in English, set forth by public authority. 
The Psalter and Book of Common Prayer ] ; : 
The New Testament in English 
The Queen’s Grammar, with the Accidence. 
The Small Catechism in Latin, publicly authorised. 
Confabulationes Pueriles. 
( Aesoppi Fabulae. 
Epistolae Minores Selectae. 
Officiorum. 
M. T. De Amicitia. 
| Ciceronis ) De Senectute. 
‘Prose /( Tusculanarum Questionum. 
Orations, or any other of his works, 
| Salustius. 
| Justinus. 
| Commentarii Caesaris, 
\ Q. Curtius. 
Distica Catonis, B. Mantuanus. 
Terentius. Palingenius, 
Virgilius, Buchanani Scripta. 
Horatius. Sedulius. 
Ovidii Metamorphoses, Prudentius. 
Ovid: ‘de Tristibus,’ 
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The second name is printed by Carlisle as Pallurgenius, but this is 
evidently a mistake for Palingenius whose ‘ Zodiac of Life’ was a 
very popular book in the sixteenth century. For the rest, the 
authors enumerated both in prose and verse correspond substantially 
with the lists already given. 

From these various sources, contemporary and quasi-contemporary, 
we may form a trustworthy general estimate of Shakespeare’s course 
of instruction during his school days. At that time, as we have 
seen, boys usually went to the grammar school about six or at 
latest seven years of age, and entered at once upon the Accidence, 
In his first year, therefore, Shakespeare would be occupied with the 
Accidence and grammar. In his second year, with the elements of 
grammar, he would read some manual of short phrases and familiar 
dialogues, and these committed to memory would be colloquially 
employed in the work of the school; in his third year, if not 
before, he would take up Cato’s Maxims and Aesop’s Fables; in his 
fourth, while continuing the Fables, he would read the Eclogues of 
Mantuanns, parts of Ovid, some of Cicero’s Epistles, and probably 
one of his shorter treatises; in his fifth year he would continue the 
reading of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, with parts of Virgil and Terence ; 
and in the sixth Horace, Plautus, and probably part of Juvenal and 
Persius, with some of Cicero’s Orations and Seneca’s Tragedies. In 
going through such a course, unless the teaching at Stratford was 
exceptionally inefficient, the boy must have made some progress in 
several of these authors, and acquired sufficient knowledge of the 
language to read fairly well at sight the more popular poets and prose 
writers such as Ovid and Cicero. The masters of the school during 
the time Shakespeare attended it would seem, however, to have been 
at least of average attainments and ability as they rapidly gained 
promotion. No fewer than three held the post during the decade 
from 1570 to 1580. In the first two years Walter Roche, for the 
next five, the most important in Shakespeare’s school history, Thomas 
Hunt, and during the last three years Thomas Jenkins were head- 
masters in the school. 

About the time that Shakespeare’s parents would be thinking 
of sending their eldest boy to school there seems, moreover, to have 
been a good deal of local activity in relation to the building, the 
old school-house having been put into thorough repair, and changes 
made in the internal arrangement for the purpose of rendering it 
more airy and healthful. In the Chamberlain’s accounts for the 
year 1568 mention is made of sums expended for ‘repairing the 
scole, ‘dressing and sweeping the scole-house,’ ‘ ground-sellynge 
the old scole, and taking down the sollar over the school,’ expressions 
which warrant the conclusion that there was not only a school-house 
existing in the early years of our Poet, but that it had even then con- 
siderable pretensions to antiquity. We may reasonably infer that as 
it had been put into repair in the year 1568, it continued in a state 
available for use until it was repaired again about the year 1594 or 
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1595,° when the chapel of the guild was temporarily used, as it 
probably had been more than once before, instead of the school-house. 
The ‘sollar’ referred to in this extract was a small story, in many 
cases a loft or garret, and taking away the sollar over the school-house 
would, I suppose, indicate that it was heightened and possibly newly 
roofed as well as partially refloored. Shakespeare’s father had heen 
chosen town bailiff during the year in which these improvements 
were made, and it would be part of his official duty to inspect them 
during their progress and see that the work was well done. As a 
prosperous burgess and magistrate, he would be proud of the re- 
suscitated foundation connected with the Ancient Guild of the Holy 
Cross, and now known as the ‘King’s New School,’ and would na- 
turally regard with special interest the renovated building where his 
son was soon to feel the magical touch of that lettered awakening 
which in a thousand diversified forms was everywhere quickening the 
latent seeds of genius into fruitful life. The new school in the 
old school-house was, indeed, at once the symbol and meeting place 
not only of the two civilisations, the Classical and the Christian, which 
have determined the character of modern Europe, but of the two 
main currents of the latter, the Catholic and the Protestant, which 
are found united in the most brilliant and productive period of 
English literature. Associations connected with these great streams 
of influence were concentrated in the chapel and school-house of 
the Guild, and reflected from the most familiar objects and occupa- 
tions of both, from the ancient doorway through which the boy 
passed out of the sunlight into the shadows and subdued hum of the 
school, from the rude oak forms and desks at which he sat; from the 
pater noster he pattered, and the catechism which by royal authority 
he was obliged to learn, from the well-thumbed books of his weather- 
stained satchel over which he pored, from the milder or more severe 
exhortations and ‘lectures’ of Thomas Hunt ‘artsman’ and head- 
master, and, perhaps most vividly of all, from the fine series of 
paintings on the chapel walls, depicting with archaic faith and power 
the ‘ Invention’ of the Holy Cross, some of them already half-defaced 
by the pious vandalism of unsparing religious zeal. The whole round 
of school influences and associations—from the simple piety of the 
cris-cross row, and the elementary difficulties of the Primer to the 
harsh constructions of Persius and the pagan horrors of Seneca’s 
‘ Medea’ and ‘ Thyestes ’—must have melted as years went by, almost 
unconsciously perhaps, into the capacious and retentive mind of the 
marvellous boy, and helped with the life of nature in the fields 
and woods, and the civic stir and social movements of the town, 
to prepare and qualify him for his future work. 
Tos. S. BaYNEs. 
(To be continued.) 


* Stratford-upon-Avon Grammar School by King Edward VI. Report of the 
Proceedings at the Tercentenary Meeting, June 30, 1853, pp. 39-40. 
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A Srprse at A Raitway Station. 


I. 


OME years ago I was travelling by railway, no matter whence or 
whither. I was in a second-class carriage. We had been long 
on the road, and had still some distance before us, when one evening 
our journey was brought unexpectedly to an end by the train running 
into a siding. The guards opened the doors, we were told that we 
could proceed no further, and were required to alight. The passen- 
gers were numerous and of all ranks and sorts. There were third class, 
second, first, with saloon carriages for several great persons of high 
distinction. We had ministers of state, judges on circuit, directors, 
leading men of business, idle young men of family who were out 
amusing themselves, an archbishop, several ladies, and a duke and 
duchess with their suite. These favoured travellers had Pullman cars 
to themselves and occupied as much room as was allotted to scores of 
plebeians. I had amused myself for several days in observing the 
luxurious appurtenances by which they were protected against dis- 
comfort—the piles of cushions and cloaks, the baskets of dainties, the 
novels and magazines to pass away the time, and the profound attention 
which they metwith from the conductorsandstation-masters on the line. 
The rest of us were a miscellaneous crowd—commercial people, lawyers, 
artists, men of letters, tourists moving about for pleasure or because 
they had nothing to do; and in the third-class carriages, artisans and 
labourers in search of work, women looking for husbands or for 
service, or beggars flying from starvation in one part of the world to 
find it follow them like their shadows, let them go where they pleased. 
All these were huddled together, feeding hardly on such poor provisions 
as they carried with them or could pick up at the stopping-places. 
No more consideration was shown them than if they had been so many 
cattle. But they were merry enough: songs and sounds of laughter 
came from their windows, and notwithstanding all their conveniences, 
the languid-looking fine people in the large compartments seemed to 
me to get through their journey with less enjoyment after all than 
their poor fellow travellers. These last appeared to be of tougher 
texture, to care less for being jolted and shaken, to be better-humoured 
and kinder to one another. They had found life go hard with them 
wherever they had been, and could be as happy in one place as in 
another. 

The intimation that our journey was for the present at an end 
came on most of us as an unpleasant surprise. The grandees got 
out in a high state of indignation. They called for their servants, but 
their servants did not hear them, or laughed and passed on. The 
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conductors had forgotten to be obsequious. All classes on the platform 
were suddenly on a level. A beggar-woman hustled the duchess 
as she was standing astonished. because her maid had left her to carry 
her own bag. The patricians were pushed about among the crowd with 
no more concern than if they had been common mortals. They de- 
manded loudly to see the station-master. The minister complained 
angrily of the delay ; an important negotiation would be imperilled by 
his detention, and he threatenedthe company with thedispleasure of his 
department. A consequential youth who had just heard of the death of 
his elder brother was flying home to take his inheritance. A great 
lady had secured, as she had hoped, a brilliant match for her 
daughter; her work over, she had been at the baths to recover from 
the dissipation of the season. Difficulty had risen unlooked for, and 
unless she was at hand to remove it, the worst consequences might be 
feared. A banker declared that the credit of a leading commercial 
house might fail unless he could be at home on the day fixed for his 
return: he alone could save it. A solicitor had the evidence in his 
portmanteau which would determine the succession to the lands and 
title of an ancient family. An elderly gentleman was in despair about 
his young wife whom he had left at home; he had made a will by 
which she was to lose his fortune if she married again after his death, 
but the will was lying in his desk unsigned. The archbishop was on 
his way to a synod where the great question was to be discussed 
whether gas might be used at the altar instead of candles. The altar 
candles were blessed before they were used, and the doubt was whether 
gas could be blessed. The right reverend prelate conceived that if the 
gas tubes were made in the shape of candles the difficulty could be 
got over, but he feared that without his moderating influence the 
majority might come to a rash decision. ll these persons were 
clamouring at their various anxieties with the most naive frankness, 
the truth coming freely out, whatever it might be. One distinguished 
looking lady in deep mourning, with a sad gentle face, alone was 
resigned and hopeful. It seemed that her husband had been stopped 
not long before at the same station. She thought it possible that 
she might meet him again. 

The station-master listened to the complaints with composed 
indifference. He told the loudest that they need not alarm themselves. 
The State would survive the absence of the minister. The minister, 
in fact, was not thinking of the State at all, but of the party triumph 
which he expected; and the peerage which was to be his reward, the 
station-master said would now be.of no use to him. The youth hada 
second brother who would succeed instead of him, and the tenants would 
not be inconvenienced by the change. The fine lady’s daughter would 
marry to her own liking instead of her mother’s, and would be all the 
happier for it. The commercial house was already insolvent, and the 
longer it lasted the more innocent people would be ruined by it. The 
boy whom the lawyer intended to make into a rich baronet wus now 
working industriously at school, and would grow up a useful man. 
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If a great estate fell in to him he would be idle and dissolute. The 
old man might congratulate himself that he had escaped so soon from 
the scrape into which he had fallen. His wife would marry an 
adventurer and would suffer worse from inheriting his fortune. The 
archbishop was commended for his anxiety. His solution of the 
candle problem was no doubt an excellent one; but his clergy were 
now provided with a harmless subject to quarrel over, and if it was 
adopted they might fall out over something else which might be 
seriously mischievous. 

‘Do you mean, then, that you are not going to send us forward at 
all?’ the minister inquired sternly. 

‘You will see,’ the station-master answered with a curious short 
laugh. I observed that he looked more gently at the lady in mourning. 
She had said nothing, but he knew what was in her mind, and 
though he held out no hope in words that her wish would be grati- 
fied, he smiled sadly, and the irony passed out of his face. 

The crowd, meanwhile, were standing about the platform whistling 
tunes or amusing themselves, not ill-naturedly, at the distress of their 
grand companions. Something considerable was happening. But 
they had so long experienced the ups and downs of things that they 
were prepared for what fortune might send. They had not expected 
to find a Paradise where they were going, and one place might be as 
good as another. They had nothing belonging to them except the 
clothes they stood in and their bits of skill in their different trades. 
Wherever men were, there would be need of cobblers and tailors and 
smiths and carpenters. If not, they might fall on their feet somehow 
if there was work to be done of any sort. 

Presently a bell rang, a door was flung open, and we were ordered 
into a waiting-room, where we were told that our luggage was to be 
examined. It was a large barely furnished apartment like the 
salle Pattente at the Northern Railway Station at Paris. A rail 
ran across, behind which we were all penned; opposite to us was 
the usual long table, on which were piled boxes, bags, and port- 
manteaus, and behind them stood a row of officials, in a plain uniform 
with gold bands round their caps, and the dry peremptory manner 
which passengers accustomed to deference so particularly dislike. 
At their backs was a screen extending across the room, reaching 
half way to the ceiling; in the rear of it there was apparently an 
office. 

We each looked to see that our particular belongings were safe, 
but we were surprised to find that we could recognise none of them. 
Packages there were in plenty, alleged to be the property of the pas- 
sengers who had come in by the train. They were arranged in the 
three classes—first, second, and third—but the proportions were in- 
verted: most of it was labelled as the luggage of the travellers in fus- 
tian, who had brought nothing with them but what they carried in their 
hands; a moderate heap stood where the second-class luggage should 
have been, and some of superior quality, but none of us could 
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make out the shapes of our own trunks. As to the grand ladies and 
gentlemen, the innumerable articles which I had seen put as theirs 
into the van were nowhere to be found. A few shawls and 
cloaks lay upon the planks, and that was all. There was a loud out- 
ery, but the officials were accustomed to it, and took no notice. The 
station-master, who was still in charge of us, said briefly that the 
saloon luggage would be sent forward in the next train. The late 
owners would have no more use for it, and it would be delivered to 
their friends. 

The late owners! Were we no longer actual owners, then? My 
individual loss was not great, and, besides, it might be made up to me, 
for I saw my name on a strange box on the table, and being of curious 
disposition, the singularity of the adventure made it interesting to 
me. The consternation of the rest was indescribable. The minister 
supposed that he had fallen among Communists, who disbelieved in 
property, and was beginning a speech on the elementary conditions of 
society, when silence was called, and the third-class passengers were 
ordered to advance, that their boxes might be opened. Each man 
had his own carefully docketed. The lids flew off, and within, instead 
of clothes and shoes and dressing apparatus and money and jewels 
and such like, were simply samples of the work which he had done in 
his life. There was an account-book also, in which was entered the 
number of days which he had worked, the number and size of the 
fields, &c., which he had drained and enclosed and ploughed, the 
crops which he had reaped, the walls which he had built, the 
metal which he had dug out and smelted and fashioned into articles 
of use to mankind, the leather which he had tanned, the clothes 
- which he had woven—all entered with punctual exactness; and on 
the opposite page, the wages which he had received, and the share 
which had been allotted to him of the good things which he had 
helped to create. 

Besides his work, so specifically called, there were his actions—his 
affection for his parents, or his wife and children, his self-denials, his 
charities, his purity, his truth, his honesty, or, it might be, ugly cata- 
logues of sins and oaths and drunkenness and brutality. But inquiry 
into action was reserved for a second investigation before a higher com- 
missioner. The first examination was confined to the literal work done 
by each man for the general good—how much he had contributed, 
and how much society had done for him in return; and no one, it 
seemed, could be allowed to go any farther without a certificate of 
having passed this test satisfactorily. With these workmen, the 
balance in most instances was found enormously in their favour. The 
state of the case was so clear that the scrutiny was rapidly got over, 
and they and their luggage were passed in to the higher court. A 
few were found whose boxes were empty, who had done nothing useful 
all their lives, and had subsisted by begging and stealing. These 
were ordered to stand aside till the rest of us had been disposed of. 

The saloon passengers were taken next. Most of them, who had 
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nothing at all to show, were called up together, and were asked what 
they had to say for themselves. A well-dressed gentleman, who spoke 
for the rest, said that the whole investigation was a mystery to him. 
He and his friends had been born to good fortunes, and had found 
themselves, on entering upon life, amply provided for. They had 
never been told that work was required of them, either work with 
their hands or work with their heads—in fact, work of any kind. It was 
right, of course, for the poor to work, because they could not honestly 
live otherwise. For themselves, they had spent their time in amuse- 
ments, generally innocent. They had paid for everything which they 
had consumed. They had stolen nothing, taken nothing from any 
man by violence or fraud, They had kept the commandments, 
all ten of them, from the time when they were old enough to under- 
stand them. The speaker at least declared that he had no breach of 
them on his own conscience, and he believed he might say as much 
of his companions. They were superior people, who had been always 
looked up to and well spoken of, and to call upon them to show 
what they had done was against all reason and equity. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the chief official, ‘we have heard this many 
times; yet as often as it is repeated we feel fresh astonishment. 
You have been in a world where work is the condition of life. Not 
a meal can be had by any man that some one has not worked to pro- 
duce. Those who work deserve to eat ; those who do not work deserve 
to starve. There are but three ways of living: by working, by stealing, 
or by begging. Those who have not lived by the first have lived by 
one of the other two. And no matter how superior you think your- 
selves, you will not pass here till you have something of your own to 
produce. You have had your wages beforehand—ample wages, as you 
acknowledge yourselves. What have you to show ?’ 

‘Wages!’ the speaker said. ‘We are not hired servants; we 
received no wages. What we spent was our own. All the orders we 
received were that we were not to do wrong. We have done no 
wrong. I appeal to the higher court.’ 

But the appeal could not be received. To all who presented 
themselves with empty boxes, no matter who they were or how ex- 
cellent their characters appeared to one another, there was the irre- 
vocable answer, ‘ No admittance, till you come better furnished.’ All 
who were in this condition, the duke and duchess among them, were 
ordered to stand aside with the thieves. The duchess declared that 
she had given the finest parties in the season, and as it was universally 
agreed that they had been the most tedious, and that no one had 
found any pleasure there, a momentary doubt rose whether they 
might not have answered some useful purpose ; but no evidence of this 
was forthcoming : people had attended them because they had nothing 
else to do. And she and her guests had been alike unprofitable. Thus 
the large majority of the saloon passengers was disposed of. The 
minister, the archbishop, the lawyer, the banker, and others, who, 
although they had no material work credited to them, had yet 
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been active and laborious in their different callings, were passed to 
the superior judges. 

Our turn came next—ours of the second class—and a motley 
gathering we were. Busy we must all have been, from the multitude 
of articles which we found assigned tu us. Manutacturers with their 
wares, solicitors with their lawsuits, doctors and clergymen with the 
bodies and souls which. they had saved or lost, authors with 
their books, painters and sculptors with their pictures and statues. 
But the hard test was applied to all that we had produced—the wages 
which we had received on our side, and the value of our exertions to 
mankind on the other—and imposing as our performances looked when 
laid out to be examined, we had been paid, most of us, out of all propor- 
tion to what we were found to have deserved. I was reminded of a large 
compartment in the Paris Exhibition where an active gentleman, 
wishing to show the state of English literature, had collected copies 
of every book, review, pamphlet, or newspaper which had been pub- 
lished in a single year. The bulk was overwhelming, but the figures 
were only decimal points, and the worth of the whole was a fraction 
above zero. A few of us were turned back summarily among the 
thieves and the fine gentlemen and ladies—speculators who had done 
nothing but handle money which had clung to their fingers in passing 
through them, divines who had preached a morality which they did not 
practise, and fluent orators who had made speeches which they knew 
to be nonsense, philosophers who had spun out of moonshine systems 
of the universe, distinguished pleaders who had defeated justice 
while they established points of law, writers of books upon subjects 
of which they knew enough to mislead their readers, purveyors of 
luxuries which had added nothing to human health or strength, 
physicians and apothecaries who had pretended to knowledge which 
they knew that they did not possess,—these all, as the contents of their 
boxes bore witnessagainst them, were thrust back into the rejected herd. 

There were some whose account stood better as having at least 
produced something of real merit, but they were cast on the point of 
wages; modest excellence had come badly off; the plausible and un- 
scrupulous had thriven and grown rich. It was tragical, and evidently a 
surprise to most of us, to see how mendacious we had been : how we had 
sanded our sugar, watered our milk, scamped our carpentering and 
mason’s work, literally and metaphorically ; how in all things we had 
been thinking less of producing good work than of the profit which 
we could make out of it; how we had sold ourselves to tell lies and 
act them, because the public found lies pleasant and truth ex- 
pensive and troublesome. Some of us were manifest rogues who had 
bought cheap and sold dear, had used false measures and weights, 
had made cotton pass for wool, and hemp for silk, and tin for silver. 
The American pedlar happened to be in the party who had puta 
rind upon a grindstone and had sold it as a cheese. These were 
promptly sifted out and placed with their fellows; only persons 
whose services were on the whole greater than the pay which they 
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had received were allowed their certifieates. "When my own box was 
opened, I perceived that though the wages had been small the work 
done seemed smaller still, and I was surprised to find myself among 
those who had passed. 

The whistle of a train was heard at this moment coming in upon 
the main line. It was to go on in half an hour, and those who had been 
turned back were told that they were to proceed by it to the place 
where they had been originally going. They looked infinitely relieved 
at the news ; but, before they started, a few questions had to be put to 
them, and a few alterations made which were to affect their future. 
They were asked to explain how they had come to be such worthless 
creatures. They gave many answers, which came mainly to the same 
thing. Circumstances had been against them. It was all owing to 
circumstances. They had been badly brought up. They had been 
placed in situations where it had been impossible for them to do 
better. The rich people repeated that they had never been informed 
that any work was expected of them. Their wants had all been 
provided for, and it was unfair to expect that they should have 
exerted themselves of their own accord when they had no metive for 
working. If they had only been born poor all would have gone well 
with them. The cheating tradesman declared that the first duty of 
a shopkeeper, according to all received principles, was to make money 
and better his condition. It was the buyer’s business to see to the 
quality of the articles which he purchased; the shopkeeper was 
entitled to sell his wares at the highest price which he could get 
for them. So, at least, it was believed and taught by the recognised 
authorities on the subject. The orators, preachers, newspaper writers, 
novel writers, &c. &c., of whom there were a great many, appealed 
to the crowds who came to listen to them or bought and read their 
productions. Tout le monde, it was said, was wiser than the wisest 
single sage. They had given the world what the world wished for and 
approved ; they had worked at supplying it with all their might, 
and it was extremely hard to blame them for guiding themselves 
by the world’s judgment. The thieves and vagabonds argued that 
they had been brought into existence without their consent being 
asked: they had not wished for it. Although they had not been 
without their pleasures, they regarded existence on the whole as a 
nuisance which they would gladly have been spared. Being alive, how- 
ever, they had to keep alive ; and for all that they could see, they had 
as full a right to the good things which the world contained as any- 
body else, provided they could get them. They were called thieves. 
Law and language were made by the property owners, who were their 
natural enemies. If society had given them the means of living 
honestly they would have found it easy to be honest. Society had 
done nothing for them—why should they do anything for society. 

So, in their various ways, those who had been ‘ plucked’ defended 
themselves. They were all delighted to hear that they were to have 
another chance; and I was amused to observe that though some of 
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them had pretended that they had not wished to be born, and had 
rather not have been born, not one of them protested against: being 
sent back. All they asked was that they should be put in a new 
position, and that the adverse influences should be taken off. I 
expected that among these adverse influences they would’ have 
mentioned the faults of their own dispositions. My own opinion had 
been that half the misdoings of men came from congenital defects of 
character which they had brought with them into the world, and 
that constitutional courage, right-mindedness, and practical ability 
were as much gifts of nature or circumstance‘as the accidents of 
fortune. A change in this respect was of more consequence than in 
any other. But with themselves they were all apparently satisfied, 
and they required only an improvement in their surroundings. The 
alterations were rapidly made. The duchess was sent to begin her life 
again in a labourer’s cottage. She was to attend the village school, 
and rise thence into a‘housemaid. The fine gentleman was made a 
ploughboy. ‘The authors and preachers were to become mechanics, 
and bound apprentices to carpenters and blacksmiths. A philo- 
sopher who, having had a good fortune and unbroken health, had 
insisted that the world was as good as it could be made, was to 
be born blind and paralytic, and to find his way through life under 
the new conditions. The thieves and cheats, who pretended that 
their misdemeanours were due to poverty, were to find themselves, 
when they arrived in the world again, in palaces surrounded with 
luxury. The cup of Lethe was sent round. The past became a 
blank. They were hurried into the train; the engine screamed 
and flew away with them. 

‘They will be all here again in a few years,’ the station-master 
said, ‘and it will be the same story over again. I have had these 
very people in my hands a dozen times. They have been tried in all 
positions, and there is still nothing to show, and nothing but com- 
plaints of circumstances. For my part I would put them out 
altogether.’ ‘ How long is it to last?’ I asked. ‘Well, he said, 
‘it does not depend on me. No one passes here who cannot prove 
that he has lived to some purpose. Some of the worst I have known 
made at last into pigs and geese, to be fatted up and eaten, and 
made of use in that way. Others have been asses and mules. All 
animated creatures tend to take the shape at last which suits their 
character.’ 

The train was scarcely out of sight when again the bell rang. 
The scene changed as at a theatre. The screen was rolled back, and 
we who were left found ourselves in the presence of four grave- 
looking persons like the board of examiners whom we remembered 
at college. We were called up one by one. The work which had 
passed the first ordeal was again looked into, and the quality of it 
compared with the talent or faculty of the producer, to see how far 
he had done his best; whether anywhere he had done worse than he 
might have done and knew how to have done; while besides, in a 
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separate collection, were the vices, the sins, the selfishnesses and ill 
humours, with, in the other scale, the acts of personal duty, of love 
and kindness and charity, which had increased the happiness or 
lightened the sorrows of those connected with him. These last, I 
observed, had generally been forgotten by the owner, who saw them 
appear with surprise, and even repudiated them with protest. In the 
work, of course, both material and moral, there was every gradation 
both of kind and merit. But while nothing was absolutely worthless, 
everything, even the highest achievements of the greatest artist or 
the greatest saint, fell short of absolute perfection. Each of us saw 
our own performances, from our first ignorant beginnings to what we 
regarded as our greatest triumph; and it was easy to trace how 
much of our faults were due to natural deficiencies and the necessary 
failures of inexperience, and how much to self-will or vanity or 
idleness. Some taint of mean motives, too, some desire of reward, 
desire of praise or honour or wealth, some foolish self-satisfaction, 
when satisfaction ought not to have been felt, was to be seen infecting 
everything, even the very best which was presented for scrutiny. 

So plain was this that one of us, an earnest, impressive-looking 
person, whose own work bore inspection better than that of most of us, 
exclaimed passionately that, so far as he was concerned, the examiners 
might spare their labour. From his earliest years he had known 
what he ought to do, and in no instance had he ever completely done 
it. He had struggled; he had conquered his grosser faults; but the 
farther he had gone, and the better he had been able to do, his 
knowledge had still grown faster than his power of acting upon it; 
and every additional day that he had lived, his shortcomings had 
become more miserably plain to him. Even if he could have reached 
perfection at last, he could not undo the past, and the faults of his 
youth would bear witness against him and call for his condemnation. 
Therefore, he said, he abhorred himself. He had no merit which 
could entitle him to look for favour. He had laboured on to the end, 
but he had laboured with a full knowledge that the best which he could 
offer would be unworthy of acceptance. He had been told, and he 
believed, that a high spirit, not subject to infirmity, had done his 
work for him, and done it perfectly, and that if he abandoned all 
claim on his own account, he might be accepted for the sake of what 
another had done. This, he trusted, was true, and it was his sole 
dependence. In the so-called good actions with which he seemed to 
be credited, there was nothing that was really good; there was not 
one which was altogether what it ought to have been. 

He was evidently sincere, and what he said was undoubtedly true 
—true of him and true of everyone. Even in the vehemence of his 
self-abandonment a trace lingered of the taint which he was con- 
fessing, for he was a polemical divine; he had spent his life and 
gained a reputation in maintaining this particular doctrine. He 
believed it, but he had not forgotten that he had been himself its 
champion. 
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The examiner looked kindly at him; but answered, ‘ We do not 
expect impossibilities ; and we do not blame you when you have not 
accomplished what is beyond your strength. Only those who are 
themselves perfect can do anything perfectly. Human beings are 
born ignorant and helpless. They bring into the world with them a 
disposition to seek what is pleasant to themselves, and what is pleasant 
is not always right. They learn to live as they learn everything else. 
At first they cannot do rightly at all. They improve under teaching and 
practice. The best only arrive at excellence. We do not find fault 
with the painter on account of his first bad copies if they were as 
good as could be looked for at his age. Every craftsman acquires his 
art by degrees. He begins badly; he cannot help it. . . . It is the 
same with life. You learn to walk by falling down. You learn to live 
by going wrong and experiencing the consequences of it. We do not 
record against a man “the sins of his youth” if he has been honestly 
trying to improve himself. We do not require the same self-control 
in a child as in a man. We do not require the same attainments 
from all. Some are well taught, some are ill taught, some are not 
taught at all. Some have naturally good dispositions, some have 
naturally bad dispositions. Not one has had power “to fulfil the 
law,” as you call it, completely. Therefore, it is no crime in him if 
he fails. We reckon as faults those only which arise from idleness, 
wilfulness, selfishness, and deliberate preference of evil to good. Each 
is judged according to what he has received. To do otherwise would 
be unjust. 

I was amused to observe how pleased the archbishop looked while 
the examiner was speaking. He had himself been engaged in con- 
troversy with this gentleman on the share of ‘ good works’ in justify- 
ing a man, and if the examiner had not taken his side in the discus- 
sion he had at least demolished his adversary. The archbishop had 
been the more disinterested in the line which he had taken, as his 
own ‘ works,’ though in several large folios, weighed extremely little; 
and, indeed, had it not been for passages in his early life—he had 
starved himself at college that he might not be a burden upon his 
widowed mother—I do not know but that he might have been sent 
back into the world to serve as a parish clerk. 

For myself, there were questions which I was longing to ask, and 
I was trying to collect my courage to speak. I wanted chiefly to 
know what the examiner meant by ‘natural disposition.’ Was it that 
aman might be born with a natural capacity for becoming a saint, as 
another man with a capacity to become a great artist or musician, and 
that each of us could only grow to the limits of his natural powers ? and, 
again, were idleness, wilfulness, selfishness, &c. &c., natural disposi- 
tions ?—for in that case 

But at the moment the bell rang again, and my own name was 
called. There was no occasion to ask who I was. In every instance 
the identity of the person, his history, small or large, and all that he had 
said or done was placed before the court so clearly that there was no need 
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for extorting a confession. There stood the catalogue inexorably im- 
partial, the bad actions in a schedule painfully large, the few good 
actions veined with personal motives which spoilt the best of them. 
In the way of work there was nothing to be shown but certain books 
and other writings, and these were spread out to be tested. A fluid 
was poured on the pages, the effect of which was to obliterate entirely 
every untrue proposition, and to make every partially true proposition 
grow faint in proportion to the false element which entered into it. 
Alas! chapter after chapter vanished away, leaving the paper olean as if 
no compositor had ever laboured in setting type for it. Pale and 
illegible became the fine-sounding paragraphs on which I had secretly 
prided myself. A few passages, however, survived here and there 
at long intervals. They were those, on which I had laboured least and 
had almost forgotten, or those, as I observed in one or two instances, 
which had been selected for special reprobation in the weekly journals. 
Something stood to my credit, and the worst charge of wilfully and 
intentionally setting down what I did not believe to be true was not 
alleged against me. Ignorance, prejudice, carelessness; sins of in- 
firmity—culpable indeed, but not culpable in the last degree ; the water 
in the ink, the common places, the ineffectual sentiments; these, to 
my unspeakable comfort, I perceived were my heaviest crimes. Had 
I been accused of absolute worthlessness, I should have pleaded guilty in 
the state of humiliation to which I was reduced ; but things were better 
than they might have been. I was flattering myself that when it 
came to the wages question, the balance would be in my favour: so 
many years of labour—such and such cheques received from my pub- 
lisher. Here at least I held myself safe, and I was in good hope that 
Imight scrape through. The examiner was good-natured in his manner. 
A reviewer who had been listening for my condemnation was begin- 
ning to look disgusted, when suddenly one of the walls of the court 
became transparent, and there appeared an interminable vista of 
creatures—creatures of all kinds from land and water, reaching away 
into the extreme distance. They were those which in the course of my 
life I had devoured, either in part or whole, to sustain my unconscion- 
able carcass. There they stood in lines with solemn and reproachful 
faces—oxen and calves, sheep and lambs, deer, hares, rabbits, turkeys, 
ducks, chickens, pheasants, grouse, and partridges, down to the larks 
and sparrows and blackbirds, which I had shot when a boy and made 
into puddings. Every one of them had come up to bear witness against 
their murderer ; out of sea and river had come the trout and salmon, 
the soles and turbots, the ling and cod, the whiting and mackerel, 
the smelts and whitebait, the oysters, the crabs, the lobsters, the 
shrimps. They seemed literally to be in millions, and I had eaten 
them all. I talked of wages. These had been my wages. At this 
enormous cost had my existence been maintained. A large ox spoke 
for the rest. ‘ We all,’ he said, ‘ were sacrificed to keep this cormorant 
in being, and to enable him to produce the miserable bits of printed 
“paper which are all that he has to show for himself. Our lives were 
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dear to us. In meadow and wood, in air and water, we wandered 
harmless and innocent, enjoying the pleasant sunlight, the light of 
heaven and the sparkling waves; we were not worth much ; we have 
no pretensions to high qualities. If the person who stands here to 
answer for himself can affirm that his value in the universe was 
equivalent to the value of all of us who were sacrificed to feed him, 
we have no more to say. Let it be so pronounced. We shall look 
at our numbers, and we shall wonder on the judgment, but we shall 
withdraw our complaint. But for ourselves we say freely that we 
have long watched him—him and his fellows—and we have failed to 
see in what the superiority of the human creature lies. We know him 
only as the most cunning, the most destructive, and, unhappily, the 
longest lived of all carnivorous beasts. His delight is in killing. Even 
when his hunger is satisfied he kills us for his mere amusement.’ 

The oxen lowed approval, the sheep bleated, the birds screamed, 
the fishes flapped their tails. I, for myself, stood mute and self-con- 
demned. What answer but one was possible? Had I been myself 
on the bench I could not have hesitated. I heard my sentence :— 

‘ You passed your first examination by mistake ; you must go back 
to the place from which you came, and when you appear again before 
us may you have a better account to render of yourself. This only 
we can allow you. Though you have been unworthy you have not been 
wholly unworthy. Against this array of accusation a small fraction of 
good desert is standing to your credit. Therefore it shall be with 
you as if you had not been stopped at this station for the present. 
You shall not begin a new existence again in some other form to 
devour fresh hundreds of thousands of creatures like these that have 
come to witness against you; you shall take up your life where it 
was dropped and finish it to its natural end, and if you can find any 
better employment. for your remaining years than that of book 
writing, I advise you to take to it.’ 

J. A. F, 
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Tue Lanp Question, AND Report on Lanp TitTLEs 
AND TRANSFER. 


FEW months ago I was permitted to offer, in the pages of 

this Magazine, some comments upon the evidence submitted 
to the Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed ‘to 
inquire and report whether any and what steps ought to be taken to 
simplify the Title to Land, and to facilitate the Transfer thereof, 
and to prevent frauds on purchasers and mortgagees of Land.’ That 
Committee has now issued its Report, upon which I should like to 
make a few observations. The public interest in the subject grows 
deeper and stronger, as it becomes more intelligent, every day ; 
partly because of the rumoured intention of the Liberal leaders to 
place the reform of the laws relating to Land foremost in their 
programme should they obtain a majority in the House of Commons 
at the general election; and partly because, in a time of severe 
and widespread difficulty and distress, which has affected especially 
the middle and upper classes, there is an increasing conviction that 
defect in these laws may in part be the origin of this suffering, or, 
if not the origin, that it must form an impediment to our most 
advantageous competition in trade and commerce with other countries 
of the world. 

In dealing with the evidence I showed a concurrence of opinion 
on the part of the most eminent witnesses, leaving no one in doubt 
as to their assurance that the custom of entail, and the practice of 
strict settlement, which it has been stated by Mr. H. R. Brand 
prevails over an area equal to three-fourths of the country, is a main 
cause of the difficulty which is found in simplifying the title to 
Land. I must say that the Select Committee, to do them justice, have 
observed this in the evidence, but they have not found in the scope 
of their instructions any reference to matters upon which the land- 
system of these islands is founded. I think the Committee had no 
desire to find themselves thus empowered; that they are liable to 
censure for this restraint; that they have been guilty of a too 
restricted ambition ; that they have made little of a considerable 
opportunity ; that those who were opposed to reform have been aided 
by others who, ‘willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike’ at the 
abuses of the land system, have framed and adopted a Report which is 
not destined to exercise any great or valuable result in legislation. 

At the commencement of this article I have quoted the actual 
words of their appointment, and that appointment clearly includes 
the reference to their consideration of all the impediments to sim- 
plicity of title, and of all the means by which transfer might be 
facilitated. But rather than deal, even by a paragraph, with the 
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greatest of those impediments, the Committee have concluded their 
Report with the following apology: ‘ Various suggestions will be 
found in the evidence for alterations, more or less radical, in the 
general law of real property, such as the total or partial abolition of 
entails, the alteration of the law of descent, and of the laws of 
perpetuity. Such proposals, however, involving as they do impor- 
tant matters of public policy, though incidentally bearing upon the 
question of Land Titles and Transfer, seem to open out a wider 
field than that to which the inquiries of your Committee are limited, 
and they have, therefore, not thought it within their province to 
report thereon.’ 

It will, I fancy, be generally agreed that this is the verdict 
of an incompetent tribunal—incompetent in its collective, for I am 
not speaking of its individual, capacity—incompetent, perhaps, 
because of its numbers and of the mode of their selection. That 
apology contains, indeed, the vague expression of incontrovertible 
reasons why the Committee should have taken a more courageous 
and public-spirited view of their task. But, on the other hand, the 
difficulty, perhaps insuperable, may be found in the composition of 
the Committee. How, it may be said, is it possible for a Committee 
of nineteen gentlemen, chosen, not to accomplish, or even to contri- 
bute to, a great project of reform, but simply and solely to give 
representation to all parties, and sections of parties, in Parliament ; 
how is it possible for such a body to discharge adequately a great 
public responsibility of this sort? There were, without question, 
members of that Committee well-informed upon the laws relating to 
Land and the wants of the people at large with regard to these laws, 
who would have desired to deal fully and clearly, and with the most 
liberal interpretation of the scope of their instructions, with the 
great subject referred to their consideration. But what were they 
among so many? Their only hope of obtaining the necessary support 
of a majority in such a motley association must be found in deferring 
largely to the opinions of certain sections of the Committee, with 
whom they had no precise agreement, a need which is well exhibited 
in the paragraph of Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s rejected report corres- 
ponding with that which I have quoted from the adopted Report 
of the chairman, Mr. Osborne Morgan. There can be no doubt 
as to Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s competence and willingness, then and at 
all times, to enter upon propositions connected with the Titles and 
the Transfer of Land. But association with his colleagues of the 
Committee had so tempered his zeal as a reformer with the considera- 
tions requisite to enable him even to hope to obtain a majority in 
favour of his report, that he himself was fain to let slip the weightier 
matters of the law in the following paragraph: ‘ Other improvements 
of the law have been urged upon your Committee, especially with 
reference to the limitation of entail and the Statute of Uses; as these 
changes, however, involve other considerations which are hardly 
within the scope of your Committee, they consider they are hardly 
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justified in saying more than that changes in this direction would 
undoubtedly tend to simplify and cheapen the Transfer and other 
dealings with Land, and would remove some of the difficulties which 
have been urged to the system of registration of Titles.’ Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, in. this paragraph, candidly admits his desire for a bolder and 
more adequate report. But, upon reflection, he may acknowledge 
that the adoption of that paragraph would have involved stultification 
of the Committee. They would have admitted that those larger 
matters, which the majority desired and intended to ignore, were 
actually within the terms of their appointment, while, in the same 
sentence, they would have twice declared them to be ‘ hardly’ within 
that boundary. In stating that an effective handling of the changes 
in the law which the Committee have in their adopted Report entirely 
and completely rejected, would tend to simplify and cheapen the pro- 
cesses to which their inquiry was directed, and to remove difficulties 
which they were specially engaged to investigate, their position would 
have been less consistent than it is rendered by the general acceptance 
of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Report. 

It was necessary to say thus much before proceeding to deal with 
the exposition and recommendations of the Report, because the value 
and the reputation: of that document are seriously affected by this 
limitation. Perhaps the most interesting expression in the Report is 
found in the unanimous agreement of the Committee with regard to 
Lord Cairns’s Land Transfer Act of 1875, which is declared to be, ¢ for 
all practical purposes, a dead letter.’ The Lord Chancellor, in the 
evidence which he gave before the Committee, said nothing to shake 
their settled conviction of the failure of this, his lordship’s latest, 
attempt at reform. The Report deals, or affects to deal, with the 
causes which have been assigned for the reluctance of landowners 
and mortgagees to avail themselves of the provisions of the Act. 
I have good reason to believe that even of the forty-eight owners 
who have registered land under the powers of Lord Cairns’s Act, 
not everyone is aware that there is no possibility of removing 
from the register a title which has once been placed upon it, and 
therefore I am not disposed to lay much stress on the absence of 
this power as-a cause of the unpopularity of the Act. In spite of his 
lordship’s admission that there could be no objection to an amend- 
ment of the Act by the provision of such a power, on payment of a 
fee, sufficient to deter people from acting upon mere caprice, it 
must be felt that a power of removing a title from the register is a 
flagrant contradiction to the arguments by which régistration of titles 
has been advocated. It may be natural that Lord Cairns should have 
a feeling of sympathy for those forty-eight titles, which are all that 
have been found in three years and a half adhering to his scheme; 
but.a healthier manfestation of regard for their isolation would be 
displayed by legislation which should lead—and I would say, with 
Lord Selborne, should compel—others to join them upon the registry 
of titles. Undoubtedly their position is by its loneliness somewhat 
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pitiful, but in order that they may reap the full and rich reward of 
their courage and promptitude, all that is necessary is that registra- 
tion should be in a fair way of becoming general. Further, the Com- 
mittee find that the failure of the Act has been ascribed ‘ (a) to the 
disinclination of solicitors to recommend to their clients a course of 
dealing with their property which may tend eventually, if not imme- 
diately, to curtail their own profits ; (b) to the general distrust of all 
projects of land registration inspired by the breakdown of Lord 
Westbury’s Act; and (c) to the indisposition both of the public and 
the legal profession to familiarise themselves with a new system and 
to run the risk of an experiment which involves so great a departure 
from established usage.’ That solicitors generally are averse from, 
or at all events are not trustworthy promoters of, all proposals to 
simplify titles and to facilitate transfer, must, I fear, be taken for 
granted, But much undoubtedly might be done, and therefore, 
looking to their power and influence, should be done, to mollify and 
conciliate their natural opposition. Solicitors can do pretty much as 
they please with the majority of their clients. But if Lord Cairns 
had laid before the public a real boon, and to all purchasers and pos- 
sessors of land an undeniable advantage, in his Act, I will never 
believe that the solicitors could, with the utmost display of strength, 
have prevented all but forty-eight persons from availing themselves, 
during the space of three years and a half, of the provisions of his 
Act. There is not much in the remaining objections. One would like 
to have heard the former submitted to and argued against by Lord 
Westbury himself. But Lord Westbury never held largely of the 
public confidence as a legislator. The people have far more faith in 
Lord Cairns, who would manifest greater regard for his ultimate 
fame if he would show himself less ambitious of support from, and 


. More earnest in educating, the Conservative party. Lord Cairns is 


named by some of the most thoughtful politicians as the political 
successor of Lord Beaconsfield in the leadership of the Conservative 
party, and that expectancy is not favourable to any hopes of great 
measures of reform from the very distinguished lawyer who now occu- 
pies the woolsack. As to the public and the legal profession not 
liking to adopt a new system, that again cannot reasonably be held to 
apply to all but forty-eight persons of those who have had dealings in 
land since the beginning of the year 1876. The Committee indeed 
dismiss these last two contentions with the very just remark, that 
they ‘ seem to be scarcely reconcilable with the fact that, so far from 
the Act becoming more popular in proportion as it was better known, 
the applications under it have been steadily diminishing, until 
at last they have dwindled down to nil.’ 

Mr. Osborne. Morgan succeeded in obtaining the concurrence of 
the Committee in his own estimate of the causes of failure, which is 
admirable so far as it goes, but it does not go to the root of the matter. 
It is true, though few lawyers have put the matter so’ tersely, that 
the English people are deterred from any effective registration of titles 
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by the ‘almost superstitious reverence for title deeds’ which prevails 
in this country ; by the more or less ignorant impatience concerning 
official scrutiny and surveillance which obtains as generally, as well as 
by a reasonable fear that their titles when examined on application 
may not prove to be without a flaw. The Committee could not but 
be aware—though they chose, as I have already pointed out, to make 
no recommendation on the subject—that the difficulty of having a 
clear and simple record of title is opposed, as their Report admits, by 
the notorious fact ‘that not only large but small properties, both in 
England and Ireland, either already are, or at any time may be, 
settled on successive holders, either by way of trust or without any 
trusts at all,’ and it cannot be forgotten that in exact proportion as 
the registered owner is left free and unfettered to deal with the land, 
the owners of unregistered interests are exposed to the risk of having 
their property dealt with behind their backs, and are left to protect 
themselves, as best they can, by a system of cautions and inhibitions. 
These considerations omit that which, in regard to registration, is of 
greatest importance. One of the titles registéred under Lord Cairns’s 
Act has been that of a considerable area of building land intended for 
sale in small lots; and there being a great number of lots, the shrewd 
Member of Parliament, who is the owner of the property, estimates, 
and no doubt rightly, that before many of the lots are disposed of, the 
reputation of the title for simplicity and cheapness in the case of pur- 
chasers upon this building estate will become renowned to his own 
advantage. The ultimate benefit of registration, of course, consists 
very largely in this value which the purchasing public attach to land 
the title to which has been registered. And this benefit can only 
accrue widely when registration has become generally, if not univer- 
sally, adopted. Unless a rapid increase in the number of titles on the 
register can be insured, any system of registration must prove a failure. 
Voluntary adoption of registration is not to be expected from any large 
body of proprietors until their abstention from the register is likely 
to appear an exception to the general practice, and so to prove injurious 
in dealing with their property. They must therefore either be tempted 
by advantageous terms, or compelled in certain circumstances of sale, 
or other transfer, to come in to the register, of which it is as true as 
of anything else, that nothing succeeds like success. It is essential 
to the satisfactory establishment of a system of registration of titles 
that means should be taken to ensure the placing of a concourse of 
titles upon the register, and for this reason the machinery of a Landed 
Estates Court has been made available, as the Lord Chancellor proposed 
to make it subservient in England. The advantages of registration 
must not only be apparent; they must be in high repute, before those 
who register can reap the full benefits of the system. 

The Select Committee, which had no spirit for dealing with the 
weightier questions in dispute, nevertheless recorded their deliberate 
opinion ‘that to legislate for the registration of titles without, as 4 
preliminary step, simplifying the titles to be registered, is to begin at 
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the wrong end.’ In saying this, they utter their own condemnation, 
because while they in one place acknowledge the superiority of regis- 
tration of titles over any other form of registration, they have taken 
no pains whatever to propound reforms for the simplification of titles. 
And there is so much that might be done in that direction. Take, 
for instance, the suggestion of the Committee, that registration is 
neglected because of fear on the part of reputed owners of property 
that application for an absolute title may result in the detection of a 
flaw in their title. That fear would be, we may say, practically re- 
moved if the limit of investigation were brought down from forty to 
twenty years. Such an abridgment would be a reasonable and valu- 
able reform, and it would be acceptable if it were not for the difficulty 
and complication due to the English system of settlements and life- 
estates. In Australia the term is only twelve years; and here, till 
lately, it was not less than sixty years. Why can it not be reduced 
to twenty years? The Committee did bestow a feeble consideration 
upon this point, and of course immediately bowed before the fetish 
of entail and strict settlement. The result of their fearful thoughts 
on this matter, which is one of the greatest importance, is embodied 
in the penultimate paragraph of their Report, in which they say :— 

Your Committee have considered whether the period of commencement 
of a title which a purchaser under an open contract may require, at pre- 
sent fixed at forty years, might not, in view of the recent Statute of Limita- 
tions, be still further shortened. But, as the term in question depends not 
only upon the time during which claims against land may be kept alive, but 
upon the estimated duration of human life, during which such claims may 
remain in abeyance, they believe that such an abridgment cannot be made 
as long as the rights of reversioners and other persons having future in- 
terests, are, for the purposes of the statute, held only to arise when they fall 
into possession. Whether the latter rule might not advantageously be 
altered, they consider to be a matter for grave consideration. 


In their criticism of the causes of failure of Lord Cairns’s Act, 
I should have said that the Committee might with reason at least 
equal to their average, have included the absence of any provision in 
the Lord Chancellor’s Act for the assurance of boundaries. Under 
the Act of 1875, an owner of land may acquire an indefeasible title 
to certain lands; but if there is no definition of the lands over which 
that title extends, the value of the registration may not be very 
evident. The essence of such registration is indefeasibility, and the 
value of indefeasibility is in the security of the boundaries of pro- 
perty. An object of registration is to do away with the necessity for 
the preservation of title deeds, a necessity which has led to that which 
Mr. Osborne Morgan has described as ‘ superstitious reverence.’ This 
reverence may be exaggerated, but it is undoubtedly the consequence 
of the immense importance of the title deeds under our system of con- 
veyancing. But Lord Cairns’s Act does not enable a proprietor to be 
less anxious and careful concerning his parchments. He may have 
the certificate of the Land Registry Office as warrant for his title; 
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but in order to maintain his boundaries he must continue to be 
charged with the custody of title deeds. There is no real relief 
for him from the evils of the system of conveyance by deed. Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre has stated with reference to this matter in his draft 
report, that ‘ the importance of determining the question of boundaries 
is over-rated ;’ and he adds, ‘the exclusion was deliberately, adopted 
in 1875, with the object of lessening the expense of putting properties 
upon the register in the first instance.’ There can, however, be no 
advantage in cheapening processes at the cost of depriving them of 
efficiency. There was, and still remains, in the mind of Parliament, 
an almost superstitious terror of the cost of maps, and the advice 
tendered upon this matter has not always been of the most practical 
and well-informed sort. There need be no considerable expense in 
the provision of boundary maps, nothing at all commensurate with 
the benefit and security conferred by the indefeasibility of the 
deposited boundary. 

All through the first four pages of their Report the Committee are 
engaged in arguing against a mode of procedure, that of registration 
of titles, for which they have no mind, and against which the majority 
exhibited throughout the inquiry a fixed objection. In one place, 
they assume that such changes as the prohibition of the power of 
tying up land in settlement, or giving to the possessory proprietor the 
right of dealing with it as his own, ‘would be so opposed to the 
general feeling of the country, that for the present, at least, it would 
be idle to consider them seriously.’ This is the mode in which the 
Committee arrive at what they are pleased to call their ‘ conclusions.’ 
But surely that is not a proper conclusion for a Select Committee. 
They are not embodied for the purpose of studying the general feeling 
of the country. The presumption is rather that what they call the 
general feeling of the country is. made up of the self-interest of 
individuals, and that this self-interest may be led anywhere in the 
direction of generally advantageous alterations in the laws relating to 
the security and transfer of property. The position in which the 
Committee was placed may be thus described: They find that the 
most eminent living, and late, lawyers have shown themselves desir- 
ous of establishing a system of registration of titles; they find that 
nothing has occurred to impair the arguments by which the superio- 
rity of that system was vindicated at the time when those attempts 
were made. They find that those attempts have proved abortive. 
Then they make mention of changes in certain directions, the result 
of which they admit would be that ‘the registration of titles would 
be as easy as the title itself would be simple.’ The ordinary mind 
would naturally suppose that, as their efforts were specially to. be 
directed to the subject of registration, the Committee would deem the 
investigation, and probably the recommendation, of these changes their 
first and nearest duty. It would never occur to anyone who knew 
nothing of the method and composition of a Select Committee, to 
suppose that they would shirk the consideration of these changes on 
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the ground that they were opposed to the general feeling ofthe country, 
that they would say that on that»ground it would be idle to consider 
them seriously. Least of all would it be supposed that words of this 
sort would be dignified with the name of a ‘conclusion,’ and made use 
of as a sufficient preliminary to the virtual laying aside of the system 
of registration of titles. 

The utility of giving instructions to such a Committee is not dis- 
cernible, because it seems so very apparent that the majority of the 
Committee—to whom only I must be understood to refer when men- 
tioning the Committee in relation to their Report—had a preconcep- 
tion of what the people do want in regard to the laws relative to the 
Titles and Transfer of Land. Their Report betrays a misunderstanding 
of their proper function. The Lord Chancellors who have laboured 
to establish registration of titles may be as good judges of what the 
people want as any members of this Committee. But the Committee 
were not appointed to consider what the people want ; they were ap- 
pointed to consider and report what is the best that can be given to 
the people in the way of legislation tending to secure and to simplify 
the Titles and Transfer of Land. 

Let us take another example of their reasoning. They are in- 
formed in evidence ‘ that no system of registration of titles can be 
devised which will be voluntarily adopted; and, on the other hand, 
they are told by the Lord Chancellor that he has not yet seen any way 
in which the registration of titles could be made compulsory,’ and then, 
‘without expressing any final opinion’ upon the Lord Chancellor’s 
observation, the Committee ‘think it sufficient to observe that it would 
be very difficult to force upon every purchaser or mortgagee inthis coun- 
try a mode of dealing with his property which not one purchaser or 
mortgagee in twenty thousand at present adopts of his own accord.’ 
But although the Committee have shown that they are informed of par- 
ticular objections to the system of registration of titles established by 
the Act of 1875, and although they cannot be ignorant of the unequal 
advantages of a voluntary registration which they are informed next 
to nobody: will adopt and a compulsory registration to which at least 
Lord Selborne saw his way, they report of their own proceeding as 
their arrival ‘at a conclusion.’ The Lord Chancellor, timid for ob- 
vious reasons in the direction of compulsion, was only bold in the 
proposal of a Landed Estates Court on the Irish model, to be pre- 
sided over by a judge of the first importance. It would, of course, 
be unbecoming the dignity of the first judge in the land, and of the 
Speaker of the House of Peers, that he should offer a suggestion for 
legislation to a Committee of the House of Commons, and the Lord 
Chancellor accordingly put his proposal in the past tense and pointed 
out that if in the original instance the measure for the registration 
of titles had been preceded by the establishment of such a Court, it 
would have commanded a greater degree of confidence in the public 
mind. But this did not at all square with the preconceived idea of 
the Committee as to what the people want. They quickly arrived at 
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one of their ‘conclusions’ with respect to it, and their Report upon 
this matter of high importance in regard to the deliverance of the soil 
of England from the comparative sterility to which, because of the 
poverty of insolvent landlords, so much of it is doomed, is that ‘ your 
Committee are afraid that the time for carrying out such a proposal 
has gone by, and that it is now too late to resuscitate it.’ 

Before proceeding to the affirmative recommendations of their 
Report, the Committee take their stand and justify their ‘ conclusions’ 
upon an axiom borrowed from the Royal Commissioners of 1868, 
which ‘ they believe to be perfectly sound.’ It is that ‘ for an insti- 
tution to flourish in a free country, it must offer to the people 
the thing that they want.’ This Committee seem to have a notion 
that there is inspiration in that most unmeaning phrase. I sup- 
pose that in its original employment it was used by men who had 
no doubt whatever that the land system of England flourished in a 
free country. But would anyone have the hardihood to say that what 
the people want is to be found in that system? What the people 
want, in regard to matters in which, from inherent complexity, 
the people cannot and do not attempt to devise improvement, is the 
legislation which is the most clearly directed to certain ends, such, for 
instance, as this Committee were told off to accomplish when they 
were directed to have regard to the steps which ought to be taken to 
simplify the Title to Land and to facilitate the. Transfer thereof. 
This high charge and grave duty the Committee resolved of their in- 
trinsic mediocrity to abandon altogether; and having assigned for 
this remarkable neglect the reasons or ‘ conclusions’ of which I have 
made mention, they preferred to write their own Commission, which 
is to be found in their Report in these words:—‘Is the present 
system of English and Irish conveyancing in any, and what respects, 
capable of substantial improvement?’ That is the question, and the 
only question to which this Report is an answer, and to that question, 
owing to the limitations too readily accepted by the Committee, it 
is obviously a very lame and imperfect answer. Still it must be 
admitted that by far the more interesting and—if the word may be 
applied to any part of the document, I would say valuable—portion of 
the Report is that which follows upon the ignominious misconstruction 
of the task which the Committee received and accepted from Parlia- 
ment. From this point the tone of the Report acquires a greater 
resemblance to vigour, because the Committee then enter upon the 
ground of the preconception which had occupied their minds from 
the time of their first meeting. Here they brush aside with quite 
natural contempt the idea of radical reform. They have, indeed, no 
toleration for reformers. They tell such that, ‘as they have already 
pointed out, simplicity of transfer presupposes simplicity of title, 
and simplicity of title in a country like England or Ireland is more 
or less unattainable.’ But if we stoop to the view of the Committee 
that their function was properly confined to considering how the 
registration of assurances might be improved and extended, we shall 
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find at least something to applaud in the latter portion of this Report. 
It is hard, even in the moment of severest disappointment, to withhold 
sympathy from men who seem not unconscious of the inadequacy of 
their course. With aspect of apology, they indicate, and the remark 
has a certain merit, ‘ that if every assurance relating to land were 
registered, a basis would be laid which would make the registration 
of possessory titles a comparatively simple matter. In fact, each 
purchase deed would serve as a starting point in the title, at which 
the purchaser, if he wished it, might pass from one register to the 


other.’ When difficulties appear to thwart their own conception of 


details, the Committee have a very short and simple way of dealing 
with them. In their own happy method they ‘conclude’ with a simple 
denial of their existence. Take, for example, their decision ‘ that local 
registries might be advantageously established in convenient centres.’ 
They incline even to such minute subdivision as that of the County 
Court registries, and they say, ‘the objection that such a proposal 
would involve more than one search where properties situated in 
different localities are comprised in the same instrument, does not 
seem to be entitled to much weight, as such cases, itis believed, are, in 
England at least, comparatively rare.’ If this means that properties 
are, with very rare exceptions, conterminous with the areas of County 
Court registries, it is certainly the most hazardous opinion that 
was ever printed for Parliament at the expense of the country. 
Surely no one possessing the least claim to practical knowledge need 
hesitate in opposing even a solitary opinion to that of the Committee 
in this matter. The adoption of such small areas of registration 
must produce severe inconvenience. The Committee have gene- 
rally ignored the question of cost; but there can be little doubt 
that the expense of a system of registration would be proportionately 
increased in the ratio of the number of offices of registration. It is 
moreover open to those who are in favour of larger areas of registra- 
tion, to argue that with such minute division of the country, the 
buyer and seller would not seldom be residents in different registra- 
tion districts, and that in such case it would be easier for both to 
transact their business by post with a more central office. The Com- 
mittee lay much stress upon the superior advantages of small areas 
in regard to the difficulty of search, but in this matter also the cost 
would be greatly increased by their method, and they omit to say 
whether the certificate of search, which is to be accepted as evidence 
of the state of title up to its date, is to be indefeasible, and if the 
sufferer from any error in such a certificate will be entitled to com- 
pensation. In the Australian system, as the Committee were made 
aware, a compensation fund is provided by hypothecation of a trifling 
portion of the registration fees. The point is not unworthy the 
attention of the Committee, because, were the certificate not inde- 
feasible, both solicitors and searchers might be disposed to promote 
unnecessary frequency of search. The final recommendations of the 
Committee are preceded by a paragraph, which by a special vote 
No. 599 (xo. cxrx, N. 8.) Sk. « 
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was introduced ab extra into the Report, and which has, it must be 
confessed, a somewhat irrelevant and unnatural character. It osten- 
tatiously records the obvious fact that the Committee do not recom- 
mend the repeal of the Lord Chancellor’s Act of 1875, and neither, 
though they have emphatically declared it to be ‘a dead letter,’ do 
they recommend its amendment in any direction. They only think 
that ‘the two systems of registration might be consolidated, or at 
all events that the registration of deeds and that of titles in England 
might be carried on upon the same premises or, at all events, under 
the same superintendence.’ This lumbering paragraph may have 
been intended humorously. Perhaps it was introduced on the 
motion of Mr. Lowe, who may have meant nothing but a grim joke. 
Seeing that the Committee had already in their Report declared the 
Act ‘a dead letter, and that the applications under it ‘ have dwindled 
down to nil,’ it is nothing but funny to record an opinion that the 
business of the Act might without difficulty be consolidated with 
any other business, under one roof or one superintendence. 

Of the positive recommendations of the Committee, some of them 
are excellent. But so far as they are novel, so far as they differ 
from recommendations—such as the conversion of a mortgage from a 
conveyance upon conditions to a simple charge, defeasible in the event 
of repayment of principal and interest; and the immediate comple- 
tion of the cadastral survey for England and Wales: both of which 
have been put forward by nearly every writer on the subject of reform— 
their recommendations are in strict harmony with the ‘conclusions’ 
of the Report. The first is ‘the abolition of the present scale of 
conveyancing charges, and the substitution for it in all cases, where 
it is possible, of a graduated ad valorem scale of payment.’ Well, 
all that need be said on this point is that it is a little wonderful 
to find a Committee including lawyers and solicitors in large practice 
believing that the public would gain much by the establishment of 
such a scale. The project moreover is not new. An ad valorem 
scale is now permitted ; solicitors frequently offer it to their clients ; 
and clients, knowing little or nothing of the matter, and craving only 
some sort of fixity, often accept it. I remember a case of this sort 
in which a solicitor told me he had prepared a conveyance upon an 
agreement for an ad valorem fee of 2 per cent., and he said he was 
glad his client had accepted the scale, for such was the simplicity of 
the title that his charges could not have much exceeded 1 per cent. 
Then we have the scale of charges promulgated by the Incorporated 
Law Society, a body which we may be quite sure would exercise very 
great influence in framing the suggested new scale of charges. The 
Committee heard in evidence, from an eminent solicitor, what was the 
character of the fixed scale of payment. Mr. Frere said the charges 
were so high that he could only use them in the case of foreigners, 
or of those who were so pressed to obtain money on mortgage that 
they were somewhat unusually indifferent as to what they paid for 
the advance. The Committee recommend in the second place the 
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compulsory use of short statutory forms. But just as in regard to 
their first recommendation they use the words ‘ where it is possible,’ 
so in this matter they do the same, varying the formula, and pre- 
scribing the reform ‘as far as practicable.’ While the complexity 
of English titles is continued, that practicability will not be found to 
extend very far. There are fashions in the work of lawyers as in 
that of milliners, and while three-fourths of the soil of England are 
bound in settlement, defying the adoption of short statutory forms, 
the length of deeds will for some reason or other be found to be 
undiminished. The same circumstances will tend to vitiate, though 
they might not wholly obscure, the benefits to be obtained by the 
recommendation with regard to mortgages the character of which 
I have already indicated. The further recommendation, which is 
intended to ensure the presentation of a real representative as owner 
of land, ‘having the same control over, and power to make, a title 
to freeholds which a personal representative now possesses in re- 
gard to chattels real,’ implies mere homage to a policy which the 
Committee have shrunk from endorsing. Nothing is more to be 
desired for the national welfare than that every rood of land should 
have a representative and responsible owner, free to sell if that be 
desirable, and forced to sell if he is obliged to make a declaration of 
insolvency. But the recommendation, even if carried to its ex- 
tremest limits, would give only a sham resemblance to that whole- 
some state of things. There would be names, but the persons they 
represent would be no more the free and responsible owners than the 
members of the House of Lords are landowners. The peers of 
England are not landowners ; they are land-holders only ; and not less 
fictitious would be the ownership of three-fourths of the land of 
Great Britain and Ireland as it would appear in the names of those 
appointed representatives under this or any other recommenda- 
tion of the Committee. The fifth recommendation refers to the 
cadastral survey, and the sixth to the repeal of the Statute of 
Uses. The seventh deals with the establishment in local centres 
of district registers of assurances respecting land. This has been 
already discussed. The recommendation introduces the Ordnance 
map for the purposes of index, the need for which has been illus- 
trated by an exhibition of the horrors of search in the business of the 
Middlesex Registry, owing to the very defective system of index 
which obtains in that establishment; but it says nothing about making 
the map serve for the identification of boundaries in connection 
with Lord Cairns’ Act. The eighth recommendation, making regis- 
tration virtually compulsory, is one which is indispensable to the 
success of every system of registration, whether of titles or of as- 
surances,—‘ that (except in cases of actual fraud on the part of the 
party registering) every instrument shall rank in priority according 
to the date of its registration.’ The ninth proposes the appointment, 
m connection with each registry, ‘ of an official searcher, or staff of 
searchers, whose certificate is ‘to form part of the title, and to be 
xx2 
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evidence in the case of subsequent dealing with the property as to 
the previous title disclosed by the register.’ Upon this, I have 
already asked who is to be liable, and is compensation to be provided 
for errors in the search? The tenth and last recommendation, con- 
taining the only reference to the registration of titles, proposes no- 
thing by way of amendment of the Act, which has been pronounced 
to have no operation and to be ‘ dead,’ but simply—and from what is 
said by the Committee, we may presume, idly—recommends the 
‘localisation of the registration of titles,’ with the formula ‘ as far as 
practicable,’ and ‘concurrently with the establishment of district 
registries for the registration of assurances.’ 

Although this report is substantially the work of the chairman, 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, it would be unfair to charge upon him an 
equivalent responsibility for its shortcomings and defects. The 
chairman of a Select Committee is bound by an unwritten contract 
with Parliament to do his utmost to evolve the most definite expres- 
sion of a majority of the Committee which he can succeed in obtain- 
ing, and probably nothing better than the Report which is now before 
Parliament could be expected from a majority of the nineteen gen- 
tlemen, of whom Mr. Osborne Morgan was one and the president. 
Besides two members of the Government, there were not fewer than 
four thoroughly Tory lawyers on the Committee—men who revere 
the principle and practice of entail and settlement, with all that is 
involved, as forming the basis of the most important political institu- 
tions of the country. But whatever be the cause, the result is 
matter for regret. Mr. Morgan was the instigator of the inquiry, 
and he, together with the majority, has failed to make the best use 
of the opportunity which was conceded. The revision of the laws 
relating to land will now surely and speedily be undertaken. To 
expedite this great and beneficial undertaking, the serious and widely 
extended depression of agriculture will have an important tendency. 
Nor will the people of the towns fail to be aroused to the importance 
of this matter as one which concerns the trade and commerce of the 
United Kingdom. While our trade is depressed, ships are preparing 
to carry away, in a new flow of emigration, those who at home might 
be permanent and beneficial customers. While our agriculture is 
depressed, and an unwonted growth of weeds is choking the soil; 
while the fields are pining for the labour, not so much of hirelings 
but rather of interested proprietors, Englishmen are carrying their 
little capital away from a country in which there is no security of 
tenure, no simplicity of title or of transfer, and where such economy 
of cultivation as is seen in that happiest part of the United Kingdom, 
called the Channel Islands, is practically unknown. There will be a 
great development of public opinion upon this most vital of social 
questions; and when the people of this country have considered, so 
far as it is possible for the population to consider, what it is they 
want, we may safely predict that their requirements will not be found 
within the paragraphs of this Report. 


ArTHUR ARNOLD. 
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LittLeE to SuHeEw. 


GAIN among Perthshire hills and lakes, Perthshire woods and’ 
rocks, the broom and the heather. And this after not thinking 
ever to see them more. It was partly a mistake when somebody said 
that to enjoy what is present you must have a long prospect ahead. 
To some people, in some moods, that is so. But you will find out 
that when you are coming slowly out of a severe illness, which 
brought you face to face with the great Change: when you take each 
day and are thankful for it, not thinking of another: when you 
know that present ease may be a brief reprieve before the iron grasp 
of pain again takes hold of you: you enjoy things as keenly as ever. 
I venture to differ from Mr. Ruskin. There is no human being who 
has not many times differed from Mr. Ruskin. No one can admire 
him more, or in many things more heartily accept his teaching. But 
it was a morbid and transient mood, it was the shadow of his great 
illness coming upon him, when he said that at fifty-three, he could 
no longer look with pleasure at the setting sun. 

Now in this audible stillness of the beautiful summer evening, 
let us walk two miles towards the sunset, golden and red, glorious 
beyond remembering when it is gone. We have come up a wooded 
valley: and here you may sit down on a little bridge, where a quiet 
stream steals out from a beautiful loch. The steep and shaggy banks 
make its edges black, but the broad central sheet of water still 
brightly reflects the sky. Do not call the word lock, ignorant Saxon: 
you can easily say loch if youtry. Still less, you affected whipper- 
snapper of a denationalized Scot, venture to forswear your birthright 
and talk of a lock to me. Assure as you do, I shall inflict appropriate 
and condign punishment. I will investigate how near you are in 
blood to the Eldership of the Scotch Kirk; and make the fact known 
to your Anglican acquaintances, to your deep mortification. For the 
fact would not mortify you, unless you were a very poor creature. 

The summer has been cold and rainy: the season is late. All the 
pleasanter, pleasant beyond words, have come this glittering sunshine, 
this sapphire sky, these golden and crimson clouds, covering all the 
West. And beautiful things are still present with us, which in other 
years would have been past and gone. Though this be one of the 
first four days of August, the touch of Autumn might be here: it was 
here this day twelvemonths. But this evening, these quiet miles, a 
blaze of briar roses, red and white, has lightened up the hedges on 
either hand: and all the way the air has been sweet with the frag- 
rance of the breathing clover. The broom, in patches, still keeps its 
yellow flowers. Though now it is near nine o’clock, the twilight is like 
daylight to one coming out from that dark avenue of thick trees: 
and the great moon, sailing above, yellow as is the summer moon, 
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adds no appreciable light because none is needed. Here is the first 
holiday: and it comes as welcome as in departed years. 

Times come, leisure times in a busy life, times when unwonted 
illness enforces cessation of accustomed work, in which you look back 
over the way you have come: you turn over your diary (commonly a 
‘saddening and humbling experience): you think of much labour, of the 
full exertion of what little might you had: and ask yourself What 
is to Shew. What is the outcome of it all? What abiding result is 
there of all you have done, beyond the mere bearing of the burden of 
the day that was passing over you? Isthere any? Yes, there is 
some. But it is very little. 

Of course you remember that there are morbid views, which in a 
little will go. There are transient moods, not to be mistaken for the 
abiding mind. As in all matters of opinion the last appeal must lie 
to the average good sense of average mankind, so to discover your 
own resultant and permanent judgment you must eliminate excep- 
tional and hasty judgments, formed under temporary pressure. Un- 
less you be a fool, perennial and incurable, you are well aware that 
very often, for short spaces, you have thought and judged like an 
inexpressible fool. Sometimes, too, it may be that for periods which 
passed with lightning swiftness, you have been an immense deal 
wiser and farther-seeing than your average. 

In these transient seasons when you form exceptional judgments, 
by and bye to go, you have known what it is to conclude that all your 
life has been a wretched failure, and all you have done beneath con- 
tempt. As for what you have written (if anything), you really think 
it is even worse than an amiable brother in the like vocation with 
yourself declared it to be in the Whistlebinkie halfpenny paper. The 
word criticism is not well applied to the poor outburst of spite from 
the man who has never forgiven your beating him at College: but it 
may be said that a writer of moderate sense is often surprised that 
the unfriendly critic fails to put his finger upon the weakest and worst 
points in the production of the human being whom (God knows why) 
he hates. Now, seeing how much better and more successfully you 
will do your work when you have confidence in yourself: not to men- 
tion how much happier you will be in doing it: you may occasionally 
have thought that he was a wise man, that Weaver of Kilwinning, 
proverbially known over the West of Scotland, concerning whom only 
this fact is recorded, that he earnestly entreated his Maker for a good 
opinion of himself. A good conceit of himself, was the expressive 
phrase of Ayrshire in the writer’s boyhood. 

One has often thought that there is something specially cheering 
about work which leaves something to shew. At College you pored 
a long evening over a knotty bit of Aschylus: at last you thought 
you had mastered it: but the acquisition was invisible and intan- 
gible. But when you had composed a few Greek Iambics, or written 
a page or two of an essay, here was something done concerning which 
there could be no question. What your work might be worth was a 
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different matter: but if it were your very best, the pleasantest smile 
in all this world (if Wordsworth be right) beamed quietly upon you: 
and here was something tangible accomplished. The Chorus of 
Aeschylus, in after years, would be quite forgot. Yes, and when you 
looked then at your old prize essay, it would be as strange to its 
author as to any one else. But at least the fading pages are there, 
for what they are worth. And if intellectual labour (let us say head- 
work) often leave no apparent memorial or result, yet more im- 
ponderable is the result of moral struggle. You fight with a bad 
habit: you daff aside a temptation: you try to grow better-tem- 
pered, or at least to suppress the unworthy speech or act in which ill- 
temper would reveal itself: but not merely is there nothing to shew; 
you are very far from being sure that you have indeed attained even 
an invisible possession. As for the human beings (by many esteemed 
as holding an enviable place in life), who have nothing to do but to 
amuse themselves, their daily proceedings leave no trace at all. 
If, like Chatterton’s hero, they ‘sum the actions of the day at night 
before they sleep,’ one would think they must feel very uncomfortable. 
But the enjoyment of the sense that something has been attempted 
and done in the day that has gone over is probably an acquired taste. 
And Southey’s daily exercise with his pen came to be very much like 
some old gentleman’s daily strokes at Golf. Only Southey’s pen left 
its abiding traces, which oftentimes were indeed worth extremely 
little: while the old golfer’s strokes are without apparent result. 
You may say, of course, that they brought him health and cheerful- 
ness. But health and cheerfulness are not what I mean when I speak 
of something to shew. I mean a visible and abiding result of past 
work, which you can see and handle: the book written, the house built, 
the picture painted, the waving harvest-field, the money saved and 
invested. Sir Gilbert Scott, looking at the churches he had built 
and restored (and let grumblers say what they please, he was a very 
great Architect): Robert Stephenson, looking at the London and 
Birmingham Railway, and the Menai Bridge: Mr. Gladstone, regard- 
ing the enactments he has added to the Statute-book; and Mr. 
Disraeli thinking of a great Party which he had educated with a 
vengeance ; have known the special sensation implied in having a 
vast deal to shew: For better or worse, such men have left their 
mark on their age. But with ordinary folk, living an ordinary life, 
even a busy one, pretty nearly all energy goes to bear the burden of 
the day that is passing over and to do the work it brings: and hardly 
any abiding result survives and endures. 

When human beings are subjected to the process which used to 
be called being brought to book, the result is for the most part very 
humbling. For being brought to book means that, instead of one’s 
being alluded to estimate himself and his work by vague impres- 
sions, you are brought to the accurate and searching test of arith- 
metical verity. Isaac Disraeli gives in one of his works a careful 
calculation of the number of volumes which it is possible for a man 
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to actually read in a lifetime: the number is startlingly small. If 
you count the number actually present at a large meeting of men 
and women, it will prove to be just about half what it would have 
been reckoned to be, even by those not unaccustomed to see large 
meetings. If the gathering be one of thousands, it will count up to 
about one-sixth or one-eighth of what an unexperienced person 
would call it. Many folk have an impression that in the winter sky 
they have seen at once many thousands of stars: some would say 
many millions. Not reckoning nebular gleams, the number of stars 
the human eyes can see is not two thousand. And when very 
laborious mortals are brought to book as to the time which can be 
habitually given to work in the twenty-four hours, the result is 
surprising and it is taking down. Large spaces must needs be 
given to sleep, and food, and raiment. A lengthened portion of each 
year goes to the dismal process of shaving. The morning tub, in a 
year, engages an appreciable amount of your conscious life. From 
the moment at which you rise in the morning till the moment 
when you take steadfastly to work, having had breakfast and 
glanced over the newspaper, and (if in the country) having had a 
little turn in the open air, have not two hours gone? I am not 
going into details. But, as a fact, the time in each day for which 
the machinery of mind and body can be driven at full pressure, is 
surprisingly brief: and of that time no small measure goes to the 
doing of work which must needs be done, but which leaves no trace. 
It would leave traces, and painful ones, were it neglected. The 
answering your letters, answer them as briefly as you may, exhausts 
time and energy daily. You mowdown the worrying crop : but next 
morning there it is again. I speak of ordinary professional folk, with 
their moderate correspondence. Bishops, and the like, with thirty 
letters to write each day, every one requiring thought, and several 
demanding anxious consideration, can have little energy left for 
any writing else. It is no wonder that they preach extempore, or 
give old sermons or sermons written off at a sitting. 

And yet, an immense deal of work can be done in not so many 
years by one whose vitality is not frittered away by the unceasing 
and worrying calls of professional and domestic life. Mr. Buckle 
died at forty, having acquired an amount of knowledge which seemed 
marvellous. Yet when near twenty, he could not read nor write. 
Twenty years sufficed to accumulate the stores of which we have 
startling glimpses in the History of Civilization. But Mr. Buckle 
was rich. And Mr. Buckle was unmarried. 

If you, being a brain-driving man, and getting on through the 
years of middle age, should be struck down by serious illness, which 
gives you a very near view of the solemn End, it will probably be in your 
experience as you are gradually getting better that you will frequently 
think how many men who did good work in this world died no older 
than yourself. Several times in each day it will be impressed upon 
you how many these men are: and the upshot will be that you will 
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be brought to even a humbler view of the little you have yourself 
done in your life than you commonly suffer under. I do not think, 
saying this, of the great geniuses in Poetry, in Painting, in Music, 
who go at thirty-seven; Mozart and Mendelssohn, Raphael, Byron, 
Burns: nor of the wild crew of the earlier English dramatists, whose 
insane career told in such fashion on body and soul that it must 
needs be brief. It is very startling to think that Shakespeare learnt 
all he knew, and said it as he has done, and died at fifty-one. 
Thackeray died at fifty-two; Spenser at forty-nine; Arnold died at 
forty-eight. There was a man, of whom no reader of this page 
ever heard, who was a really great ecclesiastic in a small sphere ; 
wielding for many years an influence which in such a sphere is not 
gained unless through lengthened time. His name was Andrew 
Thompson: and he died at fifty-two. There never was a greater 
advocate at the English Bar than Follett. He died at forty-six. 
Dickens had done the work on which his fame rests at a very early 
age; but, with his nervous system, the wonder is he surpassed thirty- 
seven. With that hysterical sensibility, it is marvellous that he 
reached fifty-seven. We must beware, however, of classifying our- 
selves with the immortals, even as concerns their years. For by 
simply classifying ourselves with such, we may subject ourselves to 
several mortifications. There was a decent man in recent days, who 
had published certain volumes of inexpressibly unreadable verse. 
On a certain occasion he was conversing with a friend, and (as was his 
wont) he led the talk to that which was with him the greatest of all 
subjects: to wit, Himself. With a sigh, he said that it behoved him 
to be diligent in making the most of the time which remained to 
him, forasmuch as his time was short. His friend asked, with 
awakened curiosity, what it was he meant. ‘ Ah,’ he replied, mourn- 
fully, * you know all great geniuses die at thirty-seven.’ The friend, 
eager to comfort him, entreated him to discard the notion that he 
was to be prematurely cut off; assuring him that he did not run the 
smallest risk of dying at the age peculiar to great geniuses. But 
the friend informed me that instead of being cheered by the com- 
munication and grateful to him who conveyed it, the poet glowed 
with indignation. Another poet, who was in several respects the 
exact incarnation of a snob (in Mr. Thackeray’s sense of the word) 
_ has assured us that he would rather be subjected to the very worst 
possible extremity in the company of a duke, than be admitted to 
what was far too good for him in what he termed vulgar company. 
Even so would that unreadable though estimable author much rather 
have been removed in the flower of his days, than have been spared 
to the good old age which he in fact attained, if he might die at the 
years of Mendelssohn, Raphael, and Byron. I do not mention 
Toplady, though he was similarly distinguished: save to say that if 
some good folk who ignorantly admire him, knew some facts as to 
what they would no doubt call his ritualistic ways, they would hasten 
to discern extreme High Churchism in Rock of Ages. 
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I see Follett yet, getting wearily out of his carriage at the door 
of the Guildhall Courts in the morning, to begin his day’s work. It 
was a high, old-fashioned chariot; and he generally left his Times, 
opened up in untidy fashion, lying on its floor. I see the worn, pale 
face, not without a look of suffering; the short iron-grey hair; as 
the great advocate slowly and stiffly walked up the steps, eagerly 
eyed by divers young Templars who vainly thought they were some 
day to rival him. In a few minutes, arrayed now in his wig and 
gown, he would be opening a case in the Queen’s Bench, with melli- 
fluous flow of speech hardly ever rivalled, and with little peculiarities 
of expression long forgotten. He was fond of the unclassical word 
colluding : and though men in general speak of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, and Americans of dollars and cents, Follett always spoke 
of a thousand pound. Does any great American lawyer say that a 
man is worth (i.e. has, probably he is worth nothing) a million 
dollar? The old days come back, wherein the writer paced the 
classic shades of the Temple, and honestly studied the Law: days 
for which there is nothing earthly now to shew, and wherein his life 
was millions of miles away from that of these latter years. Not one 
in a thousand of the human beings among whom he lives knows what 
the Temple means, or has the faintest idea of what is meant by a 
Master in Chancery. And probably the writer alone among all living 
Scotch theologians has read and abstracted Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries and Chitty’s Practice. It is too plain that most of his brethren 
are all abroad as to the functions of a Special Pleader; and that 
some of them fancy that to joim issue means exactly the opposite 
of what it does. A minute before Follett drove up, a great rosy-faced 
man of above six feet, mounted on a huge high-trotting horse, had 
rode at a lumbering but rapid pace right round the little space which 
the Guildhall fronts, stopped at the side door leading to the Courts, 
clumsily thrown himself off, and bustled up the steps with a large 
pair of white macintosh leggings and a stern expression of coun- 
tenance. He was a great man then, and one looked at him with all 
respect ; but save a very ill-written memoir in one volume, there is 
nothing to shew for him now: his place has been twice emptied and 
twice filled since then: but many of the writer’s standing must 
remember him well, and his deep voice, and his graceful dignity on 
the Bench, and his unfailing courtesy. He was the Chief Justice of 
England, Lord Denman ; and his earlier career had been a strange 
one. The days were in which betting men would have laid any odds 
that he never would hold that office; or any other from which un- 
scrupulous malignity, mindful of the deserved lash laid upon it, 
could keep him back: unscrupulous malignity in what by courtesy 
must be called high places. Lower places, if there be such things as 
right and wrong, could not be. Doubtless Lord Denman’s old office 
is now far more brilliantly filled: neither as Advocate nor as Judge 
could you call it other than a far cry from Denman to Cockburn : 
but the present Chief Justice does not look the thing at all like his 
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majestic predecessor. Par negotiis neque swpra was all one could 
say, in that old time, in the Queen’s Bench. The patient, kindly, 
fully equipped Tindal, C.J., presided in the Common Pleas: and the 
incomparable Advocate in all trials by Jury, in such surpassing 
Follett, surpassing Wilde, surpassing all men, Scarlett, whom ill-luck 
and envy had held back for many years, was Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, and not a very great Judge. I see him, sitting in his 
shabby and uncomfortable Court, with rubicund visage, and a black 
patch over. one eye, taking notes diligently with a dirty old steel 
pen with a broken handle. It was second-class business that went to 
the Exchequer in those days: and second-class Counsel pleaded there. 
Wilde was supreme in the Common Pleas: Next, but a long way 
off, was Talfourd. Farther down, Bompas and Channell. A few 
Serjeants sat there wearily, with nothing earthly to do. I remember 
their names well, but I shall not record them: I see their faces, very 
sorrowful faces: as a boy, I pitied them heartily. Ah, years after 
I was told by a relation of the most briefless of all (the relation did 
not know that I knew the C.P. as now I know my parish church), 
how he was just going to be made a Judge when in fact he suddenly 
was not. He was just as near being made a Judge as I this day am 
to being made Pope: or, as some good folk put it, Popp of Romm. 
Let no relative of a briefless barrister ever make any statement 
concerning him to a member of the Honourable Society of the Outer 
Temple unless the statement be true. For the Templar will know 
the facts, exactly: though politeness (not to say pity) may hinder his 
stating them. In the Queen’s Bench was the Attorney-General, the 
emaciated old Scotchman Sir Frederick Pollock: Senior Wrangler in his 
day: a good lawyer and a courteous gentleman. Then Follett, Solicitor- 
General; of whom no more need be said. Hardly behind Follett in 
practice, the closely-shaven, thin-faced, tall and graceful Thesiger : 
for many a year as popular an advocate as the English Bar has 
known: an eminently successful getter of verdicts. Yet once, in 
cynical humour, disgusted by some specially idiotic Jury, he said in 
the writer’s hearing that after a case had been tried, and the Judge 
had summed up, and the Jury retired, he would be quite content, 
instead of waiting for the verdict, that a half-crown should be tossed 
up, and heads or tails decide the matter. It was he who, coming out 
of the House of Commons, was addressed by a matter-of-fact Member, 
pointing to Canning’s statue, with the sagacious remark, ‘ Canning 
was not so tall a man as that.’ Thesiger, with cordial assent, replied, 
‘No, nor so green.’ I wonder whether his sons, who have got on in 
life much earlier than their far cleverer father, ever saw him in his 
robes: at least till he became Lord Chancellor. One of Follett’s 
nearest relations told me that he never had seen Follett in his wig. 
And though he saw Follett perpetually, the single remark of Follett’s 
that he could remember was that lawyers do not generally succeed 
in the House of Commons because they speak too well. But if 
Follett’s kindred failed to appreciate him duly, there were those who 
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did. Lord Ellenborough, Chief Justice of England, when asked in 
age what were the greatest pleasures in life, replied that the greatest 
he knew were a quiet game at whist, and to hear a young lawyer 
named Follett argue a point of law. And Helps told the writer, 
more than once, that it was one of his greatest enjoyments to hear 
Follett speak, no matter on what subject. But he died, being 
Attorney-General, at the age already named. Humbled to the earth, 
and below it, ought certain Attorney-Generals whom the writer has 
known to be when they think whose place they hold, but assuredly 
do not fill, What Curran meant by the words I do not in any way 
know, save that he meant something depreciatory, when he declared 
that a certain speech was more like an Attorney-Particular than an 
Attorney-General. But, taking the phrase to mean something very 
bad, anyone who has known the law for the last thirty years, has 
known several most awful Attorney-Particulars. Happily for them 
they were so awfully Particular, that they seemed quite pleased with 
themselves. But the greatest Attorney-General died before being 
made Lord Chancellor. All his career is a fading memory in a 
number of men which is year by year lessening. And save a statue of 
white marble in the North aisle of the Nave of Westminster Abbey, 
there is nothing to shew of Follett.. No memoir of him was ever 
written: in any case none was ever published. Yet those who often 
saw and heard him will never forget him. My last remembrance of him 
is sitting on the bench which used to run along the side of Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall, with his hands thrust very deeply into his pockets, with the 
black eyes gleaming out from under the white wig, listening with 
deep attention to a solicitor who was coaching him up for a Chancery 
case. For he went into the Court of Chancery sometimes, though 
mainly a common lawyer. In a minute more he was addressing 
Lord Lyndhurst, then Chancellor, having mastered his brief with- 
out reading it by the solicitor’s help. And the keen pale face 
of the Chancellor was earnestly watching the man in whom he 
knew he had met his match, and fancied he beheld his successor. It 
was a grievous thought, that Follett had sometimes to plead before 
decent old Lord Cottenham. That a man should be, in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s words, ‘ the best of cooks’ (the phrase is to be understood 
morally), may make him a pleasant colleague for an easy-going 
Premier thankful to be rid of Brougham: but is a poor reason for 
putting him where (if he were strong enough) he would: be the head 
of the English Law. But, as a curious fact, the Whigs have had to 
put up with very weak Chancellors, till they came to Bethell and 
Roundell Palmer. And both of these had been Tories. The names of 
Cottenham, Cranworth, and Hatherley, look very small and pale in 
the grand succession. Lord Campbell was one of the best of Chief 
Justices, but he became Chancellor at eighty. He was master of his 
work; but it was too late. And you could not rank him, as an equity 
lawyer, beside Lyndhurst and Cairns. 

The successful Advocate has his Peerage to show: his fortune 
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(which may be a large one, unless he has an extravagant and silly 
wife): his social place, much uplifted in most cases from the level at 
which he began: his family of sons and daughters, expensively 
educated, started in life with the idea that they are to do nothing, 
and sometimes idiots to that inexpressible degree that they are 
ashamed of the only thing they have to be proud of, that their father 
was a great lawyer. Even the kindly Sir Walter Scott was irritated 
for once when his eldest son, sent into a cavalry regiment to lead a 
life of amusement, wrote his father a letter in which he talked in con- 
temptuous terms of Edinburgh lawyers. Let us hope that this was 
merely a transient phase of snobbish folly in Sir Walter the second. 
It brought back a well-deserved reminder that he was himself the son 
of one Edinburgh lawyer and the grandson of another, and owed 
everything he had and was to the fact that he was such: likewise a 
suggestion that, considering the premises, it was rather too much for 
him to talk with such airs. Besides these material traces of the 
successful lawyer’s career, you have now and then his printed 
volumes. Of course Bacon is beyond speaking of. You have 
Brougham’s unreadable pages, very many: you have Campbell’s 
volumes of pleasant gossiping history; you have Jeffrey’s Essays, 
specimens for the most part of a school of criticism which has passed 
away. But Lyndhurst, Follett, Thesiger, Wilde, Scarlett, Bethell, 
are wholly silent. They said very much, but they wrote nothing at 
all. There is nothing to shew. As for Lord Erskine, all that 
remains beyond the tradition of a marvellous eloquence, is the speech 
written for him by Mr. Hookham Frere. In that striking oration he 
states that he was of noble, perhaps of royal blood: he had a house at 
Hampstead: he had been called many times during the past season 
to the country on special retainers, travelling generally in a post-~ 
chaise and four: and he was compassed with the infirmities of human 
nature. These assurances he repeated three times over, finally (we 
are informed) in a strain of agonising eloquence. Still, remarkable 
though the speech be, one would say that there must have been some- 
thing about Erskine’s oratory beyond what is here represented. 
Either that; or it must have been easier in his days to be a great 
orator than in these days of Gladstone and Bright. 


All this is quite true: but just look at this beech hedge which 
bounds the lane along which our devious steps are slowly bearing 
us. They say the hedge is a hundred feet high. It looks it all. 
And it is the external limit of a fair domain whose name the Saxon 
tourist in these parts would not readily pronounce if he saw it 
written, and would vainly think to spell it if he heard it said. 
Through the great hedge blazes at this moment a sunset which 
makes half the horizon glorious beyond all remembrance of sunsets 
past. This milestone bears the legend Perth IJ. We are these 
miles North of the dirty town which is sometimes called the Fair 
City: and hard by is the beautiful Tay. Surely if Sir Walter has 
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made the Tweed the river of Scotland for associations, the Tay 
abides the chief Scottish river for varied beauty. Deep purple 
against the Eastern sky stretches that range of hills. There is the 
round scalp of Dunsinane. And here is the roar of an express train 
tearing unseen over an iron bridge hidden among trees hard by. If 
Macbeth, from his height, had heard that sound, he would probably 
have concluded it was somebody coming for him. One has known 
folk whose antecedents would not bear examination frightened by as 
irrelevant a cause. 


Let these discursive thoughts be concluded by the suggestion 
that a very uncomfortable view of the abiding resultant of a man’s 
career in this life is gained when one thinks of the effect he may 
have left upon the character and career of some other people. A 
boyish recollection may here be permitted. In the writer’s early 
youth a certain preacher, a Broad-Churchman coming before his day 
(or perhaps a High-Churchman), set forth in a rural parish certain 
advanced views which roused the disapproval of a local poet. The 
poet produced a composition in severe condemnation of the preacher’s 
discourses, only two lines of which remain vividly in one’s memory: 
startling in the sharpness and directness of the statement they 
contain, and indicating a simplicity of belief rarely met in these 
sophisticated days. Some apology is due for quoting them: but 
here they are. They speak concerning the preacher’s parishioners, 
and hint at the vehemence of his elocution. 


And then they go to church and hear him yell, 
Not thinking that through him they'll go to Hell. 


Something very grievous and abiding, doubtless (if true), as the 
result of quiet years in a quiet country parish. Let it be trusted 
that the declaration was as inaccurate as it was presumptuous. And 
let it be hoped that the inconspicuous upshot of the life of each 
reader of this page may be to make any who may remember such at 
all, somewhat truer, kinder, and more sympathetie. 


A. K. H. B. 





Mr. GLADSTONE AS A MAN or LeTTrers. 


UR title expresses the exact purport of our paper. We wish to 
view Mr. Gladstone simply as a man of letters—a character 
which he may be said formally to have assumed by the republication 
in seven handy volumes of his contributions to periodical literature.' 
Whatever may be thought of the intrinsic value of these volumes, no 
one can doubt that such a collection not only belongs to contemporary 
literature, but that it forms a remarkable and significant addition 
to it. It has been always, at least, a part of Mr. Gladstone’s 
ambition to take a place among the literary men of his time, and to 
guide the thoughts of his countrymen to worthy intellectual as well 
as practical results. 

We feel all the same how difficult it is to preserve the mere 
literary view of Mr. Gladstone. As a writer even he is always more 
than the man of letters; he is moved by more than the mere 
literary instinct. In point of fact, there is only one of the seven 
volumes—the second of the series—to which he himself has ven- 
tured to give the title ‘ Personal and Literary.’ The other volumes, 
like the first and fourth, are mainly political, or deal with subjects 
of constitutional or political interest; the third again treats of 
‘Historical and Speculative’ questions; while two are entitled ‘ Eccle- 
siastical,’ and deal exclusively with Church questions. The ecclesias- 
tical element, more than any other, pervades all the seven volumes ; 
and upon the whole there is nothing less allied to literature, or 
which less admits of pure literary treatment, than ecclesiastical topics. 
The Church has often protected and fostered literature-—sometimes 
she has notably done the reverse; but whether she has been 
friendly or adverse to intellectual progress, the spirit of the Church 
is always something more and something less than a genuine 
literary inspiration. The two may have often gone hand in hand, 
but the genius of the one is radically different from the genius of the 
other. The one contemplates objects with which the other has nothing 
to do, and moves in an atmosphere of faith and service which may 
attract and influence the other, but which can never inspire it. 
The literary spirit springs from its own fountain-head, in a different 
side of human nature altogether than that which the Church 
addresses. 

The predominance of the religious and ecclesiastical element, 
therefore, in Mr. Gladstone’s Essays, constitutes a difficulty. It is 
impossible to ignore this element, for if we did so, we should ignore the 


' Gleanings of Past Years, 1843-79. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
London: John Murray, 1879. 
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greater part of these volumes. We should not have their author 
before us save in a very imperfect shape. In fact, we should not 
have him before us at all. For the subjects which are farthest away 
from religion in these volumes are yet impregnated by religious con- 
ceptions, and run back by many roots to the ecclesiastico-religious 
soil which lies so thick and deep in Mr. Gladstone’s mind. In 
contemporary literature he is much more than a theological or 
political writer, otherwise we should not have set ourselves our 
present task; but it may be doubted, even when he ranges farthest 
afield, whether he does not drag behind him the ecclesiastical chain 
which was bound around all his intellectual impulses, in those years 
when he believed he was helping the public mind by such dis- 
cussions as constitute ‘The State in its relation with the Church’ 
(1838-9). 

The subjects discussed in these volumes admit of very imperfect 
classification, as any one may see from comparing, in the table of 
contents prefixed to the last volume, the titles with the list of subjects 
below. It could serve no useful purpose to endeavour any estimate 
of these contents in detail. We wish to estimate the writer rather 
than any of his special productions, and we will best accomplish our 
purpose by looking in succession at what appear to be the broad 
qualities impressed upon his writings generally. We shall try to 
seize these qualities in the first instance, at least, in their pure 
intellectual form. 

Perhaps the first, and in some respects the highest intellectual 
quality which marks these essays, is their varied energy of thought. 
There is no sign of weariness,.of languor, or even repose in them, 
but everywhere the throb of a ftesh, powerful, and unsated intellectual 
impulse. A genuine life of thought moves in them all, It is 
impossible for any serious reader not to be touched by their depth and 
force of sentiment, and the frequent vigour and eloquence, if also 
the occasional clumsiness and complexity, of their language. Mr. 
Gladstone writes always as froma full mind, in this respect alone 
taking at once a higher position than that of many contemporary 
writers. It is no conventional or professional impulse that animates 
his pen; he has always something to say, and which he is eager to 
say ; he is so moved by his thought, whatever it is, that he brings all 
the forces of his mind to bear upon it. He never dallies, seldom 
pauses over a subject, still less does he, after a prevalent modern 
fashion, touch it all round with satiric and half-real allusion, as if it 
were rather a bore to touch it at all, and not of much consequence 
what conclusion the writer or the reader came to after all. There is 
not a trace of persiflage in any of the essays. There is, in fact, far 
too little play of mind—too much of the Scotch quality of weight. 
It is well to be earnest. In this respect it is nothing less than a 
relief to turn from the silly and inconsecutive sentence-making of 
much of our present writing to Mr. Gladstone’s moving and powerful 
pages. But they are frequently fatiguing from the very weight and 
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hurry of their energy. And if sentence-making in itself be but a 
poor business with which no man will occupy himself who has much 
to say, it is yet, so far, an indispensable element in all literature. And 
Mr. Gladstone, as we may have occasion to point out before we close, 
too often neglects it. He lacks the special instinct of style, or the 
repressive art which restricts the outflow of energy in all the highest 
writers, as indeed in every creation of genius—withdrawing the glowing 
conception within the ‘ mould of form.’ But of this again. In the 
meantime it is not the negative but the positive aspect of his 
writings that we are noticing. 

The quality of energy characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s essays is 
impressed on them from the first. It is perhaps their chief literary 
quality to the last—and the volumes before us cover a period of not 
less than thirty-five years. It would have been better in some 
respects if the author had contented himself with a chronological 
arrangement. But there are few writers who less stand in need of 
being estimated chronologically. In expounding ‘The Evangelical 
Movement’ in 1789, he is very much the same expositor as when he 
dealt at length with the ‘ Present Aspect of the Church’ in 1843. If 
in the former paper his attitude is different, which it could hardly 
help being, considering the different medium he has found for his 
views,” he yet speaks in both from the same background of sub- 
stantial conviction. His views are as fully formed in the one case as in 
the other. Nothing is more remarkable, in fact, in these essays than 
the immovable background of opinion which everywhere crops 
through them. Whatever may have been the vacillations of 
Mr. Gladstone’s political career, there. has been but little change in 
his more inward and higher thoughts. We do not know any other 
writer of the day who has remained more stedfast through a genera- 
tion and a half to the same central principles. 

Nor is it merely that there is little change or growth in his cen- 
tral thought ; there is but little change in his manner as a writer. 
He writes with the same rhetorical fulness in the end as in the begin- 
ning—with the same energy and glow, and excessive, at times inele- 
gant movement. If there is any difference in this respect, it is certainly 
not in favour of the papers of his more mature years. For with the 
same force and intensity of thought these papers are upon the whole 
less duly proportioned, less harmonised. More literary care, ap- 
parently, has been taken in the preparation of the remarkable series 
which fill the fruitful decade following 1843 than in some of his 
recent productions. We would notice for their literary charac- 
teristics, the articles on ‘Blanco White’ in 1845, and on ‘ Leopardi’ 
in 1850; and we must add to these, although of later origin, the arti- 
cles on ‘Tennyson’ and ‘ Macaulay.’ If anyone wishes to see Mr. 


? The paper on ‘The Evangelical Movement: its parentage, progress, and issue, 
is reprinted from the British Quarterly Review, July 1879; that on the ‘Present 
—— of the Church,’ is from the Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review, October 
1843. 
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Gladstone at his best as a man of letters, let him read these articles, 
especially the two last-mentioned. They are intense and powerful, 
radiant with all his peculiar energy of conception ; but they are also 
stamped by a special impress of literary form. The vivid and impetuous 
march of thought is held within bounds. The writer is less swept along 
by the force of his ideas; the rein is laid upon them, and they beat step 
to a more harmonious pace. 

It would be difficult perhaps to select any of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Essays more finished in its rhetorical fulness, and more felicitously 
composed after his manner, than the essay of 1843, on the position 
and prospects of the Church of England. His peculiar genius is here 
seen in full swing, and yet controlled throughout by a strong sense of 
form.. The secret no doubt is, that he then wrote not only from a 
copious and inspired intelligence on a theme which stirred his whole 
heart ; but also with comparative freedom, under no other impulse 
than a faith jubilant in its strength, and in the fresh light of the 
new morning which seemed rising on the Church of England. This 
is how he speaks of the revival of Catholic principles. The passage 
has the involved and long-drawn note of much of his later writing 
at its best; but it has also a sweetness and harmony, a graceful 
swell of tone, which this often lacks. 


‘ And strange indeed it would have been—at least in the view of those 
who regard the Church visible and Catholic as the everlasting Spouse of 
Christ, dowered with the gifts which He purchased by His blood and tears— 
most strange to them it would have been if in a great religious revival that 
Spouse had not found herself a voice for the assertion of her prerogatives. 
It is not indeed for her to do battle with her foes like earthly potentates, for 
the sake of acquisition or possession, of admiration or renown; but her 
prerogatives are also her duties, and by them alone can she discharge any 
of the high trusts committed to her by her Lord. And so in an order which 
seems to us to bear every mark of the hand of Almighty wisdom, after that 
the embers of faith and love have been extensively rekindled in thousands 
upon thousands of individual breasts thoughout the land, there came next a 
powerful, a resistless impulse to combine and harmonise the elements thus 
called into activity, to shelter them beneath a mother’s wings, that there 
they might grow into the maturity of their strength, and issue forth pre- 
pared for the work which might be ordained for them to perform. This was 
to be done by making men sensible that God’s dispensation of love was not 
a, dispensation to communicate His gifts by ten thousand separate channels, 
nor to establish with ten thousand elected souls as many distinct, independent 
relations. Nor again was it to leave them unaided to devise and set in 
motion for themselves a machinery for making sympathy available and co- 
operation practicable among the children of a common Father. But it was 
to call them all into one spacious fold, under one tender Shepherd ; to place 
them all upon one level ; to feed them all with one food ; to surround them 
all with one defence ; to impart to them all the deepest, the most inward and 
vital sentiment of community and brotherhood and identity, as in their fall 
so in their recovery, as in their perils so in their hopes, as in their sins so 
in their graces, and in the means and channels for receiving them.’ 


Two brief passages from the same essay especially rivet them- 
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selves upon the mind by their vivid energy and compact swiftness 
—their strength, great as it is, being well contained within a 
highly-finished, if hardly graceful, vehicle of expression. We have 
the more pleasure in quoting them as they show definitely that how- 
ever high may be Mr. Gladstone’s conception of the position and 
prerogatives of the Church, he is as far as possible from any vulgar in- 
clination to Romanism. His sentiments on this, as on cognate sub- 


jects, are presumably quite unaltered since 1843. 


Is our national history, bound up in great part with the grand protest 
and struggle that originated in their (the reformers’) time, and resting upon 
it for much of its meaning and character, to be disowned and dishonoured 
by our return to crouch at the feet of the Roman bishop, to admit his im- 
positions, and to implore his pardon for our long denial of his sovereign 
authority? ‘Never, never, never,’ said Lord Chatham would he, if he had 
been an American, have laid down his arms under oppression. ‘ Never, 
mever, never ’—would that we could add emphasis to his words—will this 
people so forego its duties and its rights as to receive back again into its 
bosom those deeply engrained mischiefs and corruptions which Rome and 
her rulers still seem so fondly—God grant it may not be inseparably —to 
cherish. . . . We firmly believe that in the day when the secrets of all 
hearts are revealed, it will appear that many and many an one has in these 
last years deeply pondered the subject of the bold claims of Rome on our 
allegiance as Christians. . . . In the chamber of many a heart has that 
matter been sifted and revolved ; on the one hand, with varying force have 
marshalled themselves such inducements as have been described. Upon 
the other side men have reflected that the question is not of appearances, 
but of realities ; not of delights, but of duties ; not of private option, but of 
divine authority. And that solemn and imposing imagery which wins 
souls to Rome has, in the English mind, as we judge, been outshone by the 
splendours and overawed by the terrors of the Day of Judgment; of the 
strong sense of personal responsibility connected with that "last account, 
and of the paramount obligation which it involves, conjuring us by the 
love of the Redeemer, no less than commanding us by the wrath of the 
Judge, to try and examine well the substances lying under those shows 


that surround our path, and to suspend upon His changeless laws alone the 
issues of life and death. 


Next to the energy of Mr. Gladstone’s writing in an ascending 
scale may be mentioned its constant elevation and frequent ideality 
of sentiment. On the descending scale his energy is apt to pass into 
sheer intensity and rhetoric, The ‘ Never, never, never’ which he 
borrows from Lord Chatham, and would even emphasise in its repe- 
tition, is the note of a manner which rises naturally to vehemence, 
and the strong rush of words sometimes pass off into shrillness. He 
can realise for the time little or nothing but the idea which moves him, 
and it expands and glows till, like an illuminated cloud, it fills the 
whole heaven of his thought and casts on his page an intense shadow 
‘dark with excessive bright.’ But his manner of thought, if rhe- 
torical and vehement, is always elevated. It never sinks to frivolity, 
seldom to commonplace ; it ranges at a high level. ‘ Whatsoever in 
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religion is holy and sublime, in virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever 
hath passion or admiration in all the changes of that which is called 
fortune from without or the wily subtleties and reflexes of men’s 
thoughts from within,’ *—such things are the main haunt of our 
author’s literary spirit, and his pen aspires to describe them with ‘a 
solid and treatable smoothness.’ Even Milton had no higher conception 
of the business of literature than he has, and his example so far, no 
less than in the thoroughness and energy of his work, is of special 
value. For that we are ‘ moving downwards’ in this respect, if not 
in others, can hardly be doubted. Lightness of touch, if it be also 
skilful and delicate, is a distinct merit. Itsavestrouble. It attracts 
casual readers who might otherwise not read at all. It soon passes 
indeed into a trick, and becomes the feeble if pointed weapon of 
every newspaper critic. But when to lightness of touch is added 
lightness of subject and frequent emptiness of all higher thought, 
the descent becomes marked indeed; and literature, from being the 
lofty pursuit imaged by the great Puritan, becomes a mere pastime 
in no degree higher than many others. 

Mr. Gladstone never descends to the flippant facility to which 
the mere passions and gossip of the hour are an adequate theme. 
He not only deals in all his Essays. with worthy subjects, but he 
always deals with them in a worthy manner, so far at least as his 
tastes and sympathies are concerned. If by no means always true or 
just in his judgments, it is yet always what is noble in character, 
and pure and lofty in sentiment, and dignified in feeling that engages 
his admiration. His pen fastens naturally on the higher attributes 
of mind and action in any figure that he draws; and this too, as in 
the sketches of Lord Macaulay, the Prince Consort, and Dr. Norman 
Macleod, where it is plain he has only an imperfect sympathy with 
the type of character as it comes from his pen. On this very account 
these portraits are the more interesting, and test more directly the 
genuineness of his high capacity of appreciation. 

In such a sketch as that of Bishop Patteson it is comparatively 
easy for him to maintain a high level of applausive criticism. It is his 
own Anglican ideal of virtue that is everywherereflected back upon him. 
Bishop Patteson is the hero at once of Oxford culture, of Catholic 
orthodoxy, and of self-sacrificing missionary enthusiasm. It seems 
to Mr. Gladstone and many others of his school a never-failing 
marvel that such heroism should have been in our time, and that 
such a man should have gone forth from his native country, where 
he might have spent his days in scholarly and parochial peace, to 
the wilds of Melanesia to labour among savages, and ultimately to 
fall a victim to their mistaken vengeance. The picture of self- 
sacrifice is beautiful and heroic, but it is hardly more so because 
Patteson was born a gentleman and reared at Oxford, and left behind 
him an affectionate and admiring home-circle. Such a career must 


* Milton’s ‘ Account of his own Studies.’ 
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aiways involve sacrifice of this kind more or less. Mr. Gladstone's 
admiration, if slightly excessive here, is entirely natural. The very 
prejudices of Patteson, as in the matter of Colenso (one never hears 
somehow of the sacrifices of this outcast bishop, and yet they must 
often surely have been very real and bitter) and the ‘Essays and 
Reviews,’ are congenial to the writer. They meet at once a response 
in the same soil of culture from which they have sprung. In such a 
case there is no strain put upon the critic’s sympathies. But in the 
article on Macaulay and in others the same genuine love of true 
greatness comes forth no less warmly and genially, notwithstanding 
many differences of taste and opinion. 

It would be difficult to find anywhere a more exhaustive analysis 
of Macaulay’s personal, intellectual, and literary character than in the 
essay in the second of these volumes. The marvellous range of 
Macaulay’s powers, ‘ his famous memory, his rare power of illustration, 
his command of language, united to a real and strong individuality,’ 
are all exhibited with copious and felicitous analysis. His combina- 
tion of intellectual splendour with ethical simplicity, and the charm 
of true and unsophisticated taste is particularly emphasised. ‘ Be- 
hind the mask of splendour,’ says our essayist, ‘lay a singular sim- 
plicity; behind a literary severity which sometimes approached to 
vengeance an extreme tenderness; behind a rigid repudiation of the 
sentimental a sensibility at all times quick, and in the latest times almost 
threatening to sap, though never sapping, his manhood. He who asa 
speaker and writer seemed, above all others, to represent the age and 
the world, had the real centre of his being in the simplest domestic 
tastes and joys.’ ‘* Was he envious?’ he asks, and the passage deserves 
quotation at once as an appreciation of Macaulay and an illustration 


of Gladstone : 


Was he envious? Never. Was he servile? No. Was he insolent ? 
No. Was he prodigal? No. Was he avaricious? No. Was he selfish 
No. Was he idle? The question is ridiculous. Was he false? No; 
but true as steel and transparent as crystal. Was he vain? We hold that 
he was not. At every point in the ugly list, he stands the trial; and 
though in his history he judges mildly some sins of appetite or passion, 
there is no sign in his life or his remembered character that he was com- 
pounding for what he was inclined to. 


There is no attempt to depreciate the level of Macaulay’s great- 
ness because the critic feels it necessary to point out with an unspar- 
ing hand his deficiencies. It is a poor criticism—of which the Whig 
historian, after his first popularity, had more than enough—which 
tries to take down the general power of a man because he is far from 
perfect, or even shows many imperfections. There is nothing of this. 
The characterisation is bold and manly, and generous without stint, 
but at the same time discriminating and upon the whole correct. 


Macaulay’s mind is described as strong and rich and varied rather 
than deep : 


He belonged to that class of minds whose views of single objects are 
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singularly and almost preternaturally luminous. But nature sows her 
bounty wide ; and those who possess this precious and fascinating gift as to 
things in themselves, are very commonly deficient in discerning and measur- 
ing their relations toone another. For them all things are either absolutely 
transparent, or else unapproachable from dense and utter darkness. Hence 
amidst a blaze of glory, there is a want of perspective, of balance, and of 
breadth. 


This may be, although it is profundity and insight rather than 
breadth in which Macaulay’s genius is lacking. But after all excep- 
tions, his genius remains a great fact ; after all inaccuracies, his his- 
tory is among the prodigies of literature. His writings are as ‘ lights 
that have shone through the whole universe of letters; they have 
made their title to a place in the solid firmament of fame.’ There is 
no aspect of his character as a man or a writer which is dwelt upon 
invidiously. All is amply and warmly sketched. The only point 
in which the essayist at once marks his own leanings and points 
a prejudicial inference is where he often fails. He shows his custo- 
mary tendency to judge a man’s religion by the extent of his 
dogmatic creed; and a doubt is suggested whether the great 
Whig historian ‘had completely wrought the Christian dogma, 
with all its lessons and all its consolations, into the texture of his 
mind, and whether he had opened for himself the springs of improve- 
ment and of delight which so many have found and will ever find 
in it!’ 

The ‘ Anglican position’ of our essayist is marked off by still 
more distinct lines from the subject of the essay which follows that on 
Macaulay—the Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod. This is specially acknow- 
ledged, while much in Dr. Macleod’s character, it is allowed, excites 
an entire and cordial sympathy. ‘ Even when differences and posi- 
tion intervene, there is still material from which we ought to draw 
some valuable lessons.’ This note of narrowness is unhappily charac- 
teristic. It is allied to all that is least worthy and least true in these 
volumes. It is a blemish in itself; it is specially a blemish in the 
literary sphere in which we are now estimating Mr. Gladstone. As 
if such differences were vital on any broad view either of literature or 
humanity ; and character was to be judged by the special Christian 
communion to which a man belonged. No one can yield to such 
sectarianism without distinct loss. It is impossible to shut out the 
light even with so good a substitute as an Anglican eye-glass without 
suffering in many respects from distortion or imperfection of vision. 

We are bound to say, however, that after the opening apologies 
for taking up such a subject at all, our reviewer does full justice to 
Dr. Macleod, and some may think more than justice. We can only 
find room for the following comparison : 


He (Dr. Macleod) stands out, we think, as having supplied, after Dr. 
Chalmers, one of the most distinguished names in the history of Presby- 
terianism. In some respects much after Chalmers ; in others probably before 
him. He had not, so far as we see, the philosophic faculty of Chalmers, 
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nor his intensity, nor his gorgeous gift of eloquence, nor his commanding 
passion, nor his absolute simplicity, nor his profound, and, to others, some- 
times his embarassing, humility. Chalmers, whose memory, at a period 
more than forty years back, is still fresh in the mind of the writer of these 

s, was indeed a man greatly lifted out of the region of mere flesh and 
blood. He may be compared with those figures who, in Church history or 
legend, are represented as risen into the air under the influence of religious 
emotion. Macleod, on the other hand, had more shrewdness, more know- 
ledge of the world, and far greater elasticity and variety of mind. Chalmers 
was rather a man of one idea, at least of one idea at a time; Macleod re- 
ceptive on all hands and in all ways. Chalmers had a certain clumsiness, 
as of physical, so of mental gift; Macleod was brisk, ready, mobile. Both 
were men devoted to God; eminently able, earnest, energetic ; with great 


gifts of oratory and large organizing power. A church that had them not 
may well envy them to a church that had them. 


We have spoken of the ideality, no less than the elevation of senti- 
ment which frequently marks Mr. Gladstone’s ‘Gleanings.’ He is not 
merely attracted by what is noble and great in sentiment, and all the 
fairer traits of our higher nature, but there is an elevated and poetic 
glow at times in such criticisms as those on Leopardi and Tennyson 
which carry their author beyond the mere critical sphere, and show 
that he is capable of being touched to finer issues. As a student of 
Homer and Dante he is familiar with the loftiest and richest poetic 
ideals ; and these ideals haveevidently sunk deep into hismind. They 
have bred in him a kindred enthusiasm, and, what is more, an enthu- 
siasm which is capable of being fired alike by the heroism of Hellenic 
and the humilities of Christian virtue. He is entirely free from the 
classical furore which has been rampant in many quarters of late, and 
whose craze is a return to mere Pagan ideals. Unlike Leopardi and the 
Pessimist school, which may be said to date from him, he has fed 
his genius ‘on the Mount of Sion’ not less than ‘on the Mount of the 
Parthenon,’ ‘ by the brook of Cedron’ no less than ‘ by the waters of 
llissus.’ While recognising the prophetic element in Homer, and 
enraptured by his exquisite creations—and no one has described 
them with a more vivid and brightly tinctured pencil—he yet bows 
before the higher prophetic genius of Isaiah, and sees in the marvellous 
ideals of Christian poets, from Dante to Tennyson, a more perfect bloom 
of the human mind and character. Achilles and Ulysses, Penelope 
and Helen, Hector and Diomed, are all ‘immortal products.’ But— 


‘the Gospel has given to the life of civilised man a real resurrection, 
and its second birth was followed by its second youth. Awakened to 
aspirations at once fresh and ancient, the mind of man took hold of the 
venerable ideals bequeathed to us by the Greeks as a precious part of its 
inheritance, and gave them again to the light, appropriated but also renewed. 
The old materials came forth, but not alone; for the types which human 
genius had formerly conceived were now submitted to the transfiguring 
action of a law from on high. Nature herself prompted the effort to bring 
the old patterns of wordly excellence and greatness—or rather the copies 
of these patterns, still legible, though depraved, and still rich with living 
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suggestion—into harmony with that higher Pattern once seen by the eyes, 
and handled by the hands of men, and faithfully delineated in the Gospels 
for the profit of all generations.’ 


In this great Example Mr. Gladstone recognises ‘ the true source 
of that new and noble cycle’ of character which has been preserved 
to us in the two great systems of romance—the one associated with 
our own Arthur in England and the other with Charlemagne in 
France, which have come down to us from the imaginative store- 
house of medieval Europe. The connection between these ‘ twin 
systems,’ and again their ‘ consanguinity to the primitive Homeric 
types,’ are very happily expounded by him. Ingenuity never fails 
him in tracing analogies and contrasts ; but there is here far more than 
ingenuity. There is a genuine, living, and richly thoughtful insight 
in the parallel which he draws between the typical forms of the 
Carlovingian Romance on the one hand, and the Romance of the 
Round Table on the other. The latter— 


‘if far less vivid and brilliant, far ruder as a work of skill and art, has 
more of the innocence, the emotion, the transparency, the inconsistency, of 
childhood. Its political action is less specifically Christian than that of 
the rival scheme ; its individual portraits more so. It is more directly and 
seriously aimed at the perfection of man. It is more free from gloss and 
varnish ; it tells its own tale with more entire simplicity. The ascetic 
element is more strongly, and at the same time more quaintly, developed. 
It bas a higher conception of the nature of woman ; and, like the Homeric 
poems, it appears to eschew exhibiting her perfections in alliance with 
warlike force and exploits. So also love, while largely infused into the 
story, is more subordinate to the exhibition of other qualities. Again, the 
Romance of the Round Table bears witness to a more distinct and keener 
sense of sin; and on the whole a deeper, broader, and more manly view of 
human character, life, and dtty. It is in effect more like what the Carlovingian 
cycle might have been, had Dante moulded it.’ 


No higher subject, according to our author, could have been 
selected for poetical treatment,—and in Mr. Tennyson’s hands it has 
assumed, if not the proportions, yet the essential dignity of a great 
epic. The title of Idylls is condemned as inadequate to the 
‘breadth, vigour, and majesty’ of the theme, ‘as well as to the 
execution of the volume.’ But nothing can be finer than the criticism 
which follows of the four ‘ Books,’ as the critic prefers to call them. 
It is at once elaborate, delicate, and profound. No criticism has ever 
placed Mr. Tennyson higher—none could well do so—but high-pitched 
as is the strain throughout, it rises naturally from the close analysis 
to which the poems are subjected, and the felicitous presentation of 
their tender or heroic types of character. The spirit of a true poet, 
which Mr. Tennyson has shown from the first, and all the characteristics 
of his genius, are seen here in ripened forms— 


‘the delicate insight into beauty, the refined perception of harmony» 
the faculty of suggestion, the eye, both in the physical and moral world, 
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for emotion, light, and colour, the sympathetic and close observation of 
nature, the dominance of the constructive faculty, and that rare gift, the 
thorough mastery and loving use of his native tongue The music 
and the just and pure modulation of his verse carry us back not only to 
the fine ear of Shelley, but to Milton and to Shakespeare; and his powers 
of fancy and expression have produced passages which, if they are excelled 
by that one transcendent and ethereal poet of our nation whom we have 
last named, yet hardly could have been produced by any other minstrel.’ 


‘ Finally, the chastity and moral elevation’ of the Idylls, their 
«essential and profound, though not didactic Christianity, are such as 
perhaps cannot be matched throughout the circle of English literature 
in conjunction with an equal power.’ 

Here, as always, our Author’s religious sentiments come out 
strongly, and it is necessary, before completing our notice, to advert 
more particularly to this marked feature of his writing. We cannot 
otherwise do full justice to its character or the genius that inspires 
it. Of all writers of our day none is more distinguished for 
the constant assertion of religious principles of the most definite 
kind. It is not merely that his pages are everywhere imbued 
with religious feeling, or that he always puts forth a Christian standard 
of judgment. He writes not merely as a Christian, but as an Anglo- 
Catholic; and it is startling to the lay reader to find himself so 
frequently in contact with the most definite types of theological and 
ecclesiastical opinion. Mr. Gladstone challenges the declaration of Mr. 
Trevelyan that his uncle had a strong and decided taste for theological 
speculation. He can see no evidence in Macaulay’s writings that he 
knew much of theology. This cannot certainly be said of his critic. 
The most abstruse definitions of Christian doctrine, the distinctions of 
Augustinianism and Pelagianism, of Calvinism and Arminianism, of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century theology, of the Anglican and 
Presbyterian codes, of the Evangelical and the Oxford schools, are all 
at his fingers’ ends. It may be doubted whether the Church has not 
lost in him a great scholastic, whatever the State may have gained 
or lost by him. His mind, indeed, is rich beyond any mere power of 
scholastic dialectics. It has a native freshness and vigour unspoiled 
by the schools. Yet they have everywhere left their impress upon 
him, and their dogmatism crops out in the most unexpected manner 
in the midst of biographic analysis, and even the delightful fluencies 
of poetic description. 

In this respect more than any other Mr. Gladstone’s mind seems 
to have made little or no advance, or if the word adwance be deemed 
inapplicable from his own point of view, seems to have undergone 
little or no change. During a period of the most profound religious 
disturbance, when so many have not only lost their early dogmatic 
creed, but lost all faith whatever in a spiritual order anda life beyond 
the present, the writer of these essays holds fast not only to religion, 
but apparently to every jot and tittle of Anglican orthodoxy. His 
mind remains embedded in the great forms of dogma on which it was 
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originally based, untouched not merely by the destructive, but by 
the historical spirit of his age. Christianity is with him, as with all 
his school, the Christianity of the creeds of the fourth or later 
centuries. It is bound up with the Nicene, or even the Athanasian 
dogma, and with a system of government, discipline and worship 
descending (as he supposes) from the Apostolic age to the present. 
time. Nothing can be more emphatic than his repeated assertion 
that Christianity is only fully vital when thus conceived as a whole, 
both dogmatically and ecclesiastically, as‘ a tradition firmly anchored 
in the Bible, and interpreted and sustained by the unvarying voices of 
believers from the first beginning of known records.’* Religion is 
little to him unless ‘encased in the well-knit skeleton of a dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical system.’ ‘Christianity,’ he specially says— 

is the religion of the Person of Christ; and the Creeds only tell us from 
whence He came, and how He came and went, by what agent we are to: 
be incorporated with Him, and what is the manner of His appointed 
agency and the seal of its accomplishment. . . . The doctrinal part of the 
Revelation has a full and coequal share with the moral part. The Chris- 
tian system neither enforces nor permits any severance of the two. 


Again— 


Ministerial succession is, we apprehend, the only rational foundation of 
Church power. For unless Church power came by a definite intelligible 
charge capable of delivery from man to man, how did it come? .. . . And 
if the mission of the twelve, so solemnly conveyed by our Lord, and so 
authentically sealed by Him with the promise of perpetuity, is to be struck 


out of the scheme of His Gospel, His Holy Sacraments will not long survive 
(except as mere shows) that ministry to whose hands they were committed ; 
and the loss of the true doctrine concerning them will naturally in its turn 
be followed by a general corruption and destruction of true Christian belief 
concerning the divine grace of which they were appointed to be the especial 
channels and depositories. 


The meaning of these grave assertions are unmistakable ; and it 
is certainly one of the most astonishing facts of our time that a mind 
so restless and subtle, so energetic and penetrating, and, moreover, so- 
capable of moving with effect in the purely human atmosphere of 
literature, should have retained a dogmatic standpoint so little able 
to withstand critical analysis. To hold thedogmas of the fourth century 
as if they were delivered from heaven ‘a divine gift,’ and the ministry 
of the Church of England as if it were the perpetuity of the apostolic 
office, is a marvellous exercise of faith in a time like ours; but it is 
also a curious indication of that lack of genuine historic culture 
which, with all his other great endowments, is not found in Mr. 
Gladstone. The modern historical spirit is, indeed, a growth long 
subsequent to his Oxford career, and has never apparently touched 
him, a fact which many of his Homeric speculations conspicuously 


4 Nineteenth Century, October 1879, ‘Olympian System versus Solar Theory,” 
the last production of Mr. Gladstone’s pen in the periodical press, 
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illustrate. With large power of research, and of accumulating in 
graphic masses historical details, he has no higher insight into 
historic method, or the real genesis and growth of great ideas and 
institutions. This is a definite deficiency betrayed in many of these 
essays, and without regard to which we cannot estimate aright his 
intellectual, nor perhaps his political character. More than any- 
thing else, it is the source of his one-sided religious speculativeness 
—perhaps also of his one-sided, and sometimes headlong biases in 
public life. More than anything else, it explains his devotion to 
what he esteems principles rather than institutions. 

There never was a more absurd accusation made against Mr. Glad- 
stone than that of indifference to principle. Through all these produc- 
tions of a long life he is a writer of singularly stedfast principle. From 
first. to last he knows in what he believes, and is assured that it is true 
and right. He may abandon a principle once firmly held, as in the 
case of the Irish Church, elaborately explained by him in his 
chapter of autobiography in the last volume, but in all his writings, 
as, no doubt, in all his actions, he works forward from a strong and 
frm ground of conviction. He is never lacking in dogma, whether 
it be right or wrong. What he lacks is width and geniality 
of historic comprehension, love for the manifold and diverse in human. 
life and human institutions—heartiness and tenderness of appreciation, 
(as, for example, in his judgment of Unitarianism),° for that with which 
he does not agree—the grounds of which he does not find in his own 
intellectual or moral nature. In many things Scotch he is in this 
respect thoroughly English, and of a narrow school. The incapacity 
of judging fairly what we do not like is unhappily a characteristic 
of human nature, whether Scotch or English, or any other nationality. 
But it will hardly be denied that there is a type of Anglican culture 
peculiarly insensible to a fair-minded appreciation of characteristics 
differing from its own. And although Mr. Gladstone rises far above 
any Philistinism of this kind, there is yet a certain harshness in 
many of his intellectual and religious judgments which savours of 
austerity. The crust of old prejudice clings sometimes to his fresh- 
est utterances. And prejudice of any kind, however venerable, is 
always a limiting power in the sphere of literature. It may pervade a 
College court ; it may give emphasis and sharpness to a theological! 
argument; but literature claims ‘an ampler ether, a diviner air. 
And Mr. Gladstone, as a man of letters, would have been a richer, and 
certainly a more commanding and original genius if he had risen more 
above its confining influence. 

In close connection with this narrowness of thought is his tendency 
to paradox. He sees affinities which do not exist, and he is blind to 
resemblances which more open-minded students plainly recognise. 
He twits Macaulay with confounding the theology of the Seventeenth 
Article with the general Calvinism of the sixteenth century—the 
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‘portentous code’ framed at Lambeth before its close. But 
Macaulay, although far less versed in technical theology, is here 
nearer the mark than his critic. The Seventeenth Article is Calvin- 
istic beyond all doubt. It is more happily expressed, indeed, than 
the plain-spoken and ugly propositions of the Lambeth Articles ; 
but its meaning is so far distinctly the same. And Macaulay was 
too much of an historical student—untinctured by any dogmatic 
prejudices—not to know that the theology of the Church of England 
in the sixteenth century, like that of all the Churches of the Refor- 
mation, was what is commonly called Calvinistic. The same great 
lines of thought, transmitted from Augustine, adopted by Luther, 
received it may be in more rigid form by Calvin, were accepted 
as of divine authority in the Reformed Church of England no 
less than in the Protestant Churches on the Continent, and in 
the Church of Scotland. It is the fashion, we know, to deny 
this, and to represent ‘Calvinism’ as an exceptional product of 
Geneva and Scotland. Itis needless and very unhistorical to quarrel 
about a name. Geneva of course was intimately connected with 
Scotland, and the name of the Genevan divine was intimately stamped 
upon its theology. But Macaulay very well knew that it is not the 
name but the thing which is important, and that a system of thought 
embracing the same great principles as to the Divine Sovereignty and 
the operation of Divine Grace, is the same whether it he called 
Augustinian or Calvinian, or a portentous Lambeth Code. The 
* Calvinistic formule’ of Scotland, like its judaical Sabbatarianism, 
may be ‘simply a form of Protestant tradition founded neither on the 
Word of God, nor on the general consent of Christendom’ ;° but if so 
the Augustinian formule and the theology of the Seventeenth Article 
are no better. Whether well or ill-founded is no matter for the 
present purpose, save as showing how Mr. Gladstone’s School theology 
has blinded him to those deeper affinities of thought and history 
which a mind like Macaulay’s, with less depth but more openness 
and breadth, readily perceived. 

Again, when our essayist recognises in the Evangelical movement 
not merely a precursor, but a cause of Tractarianism, he is misled by 
the same imperfect insight into the meaning of the phenomena 
before him. It is possibly true that some of the most ardent leaders 
of the new movement came from evangelical families, and had tasted 
of the excitements of evangelical teaching. But this is little to the 
point. It merely shows, as pointed out elsewhere,’ ‘that a 
religious movement naturally recruits itself from those who are 
interested in religious matters, and therefore specially susceptible to 
any fresh spiritual impulse.’ Such minds most readily catch the con- 
tagious force of a new excitement. But this proves nothing of causal 
relation between the movements. The receding tide of evangelical 


® Vol. ii. p. 360, Dr. Norman Macleod. 
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fervour was caught by the rising tide of Anglo-Catholicism, and 
activities which might have gone in the one direction were turned 
in the other. But the two tides ran from wholly different sources, 
and have never coalesced save in this accidental manner. Both have 
their source in deep-seated principles which the Church of England 
has been comprehensive enough from the first to enclose within her 
bosom. The Calvinism which Mr. Gladstone cannot see in the 
Articles, but which has powerfully moved Anglican Christianity at 
more than one period of its history, is the natural congener of the 
one; the Catholicism so dear to him, and no less an inherited and 
active religious power in England, is the true parent of the other. 
They have each ‘ their standing points in the formularies, theology, 
and historical traditions’ of the Church, but they are essentially and 
radically opposed in theory. The one aims to protestantise, the other 
to catholicise. The one looks upon Rome as the ‘ mother of abomi- 
nation ;’ the other regards her as a true, if fallen, parent. The 
process by which in the one case the ancient mother becomes once 
more glorified, and the Anglo-Catholic passes from wistful longing 
into believing and hopeful embrace, is clearly intelligible and has 
been often exhibited in our time. It is not necessary on this 
account to say that Tractarian Catholicism has prepared the way for 
Rome. This is the language of controversial politics and not of 
historical induction. But to say that the Evangelical scheme must 
share the blame of any transition to Rome because the buddings of a 
religious life which may have ended there were ‘in form and colour 
evangelical,’ is the obvious language of paradox. Every system must 
be judged by its own natural fruits, and not by the accidents which 
may have attended it. And it remains beyond doubt, that the prin- 
ciples of the Evangelical theory are radically at variance with those of 
the Roman system, with which, on the contrary, the principles of 
Anglo-Catholicism have a certain affinity. Romanism is not an 
illogical development of the one. It is the antithesis of the other; 
and the Evangelical scheme, although it may have nursed for a time 
men who afterwards became Romanists, is no more responsible for 
such a result—even at second-hand—than Mr. Gladstone himself, 
according to Mr. Lecky’s comparison, can be held responsible for the 
excesses of our present foreign policy, because his accentuated 
Liberalism may have produced by way of reaction the present Tory 
Government.® 

But we must draw this paper to a close with a special glance at 
Mr. Gladstone’s literary style. Such quotations as we have made 
give upon the whole a fair idea of it. It is powerful, flexible, and 
elaborately, if not gracefully, expressive. It has all the vigour and 
swell of the substance of his thought. But just as he often seems to 
be thinking on his legs and casting forth in an impetuous cataract 
the current of his ideas, so does his style move with’ uneasy, and 
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swaying, and often too vehement force—a force always more or less 
rhetorical, often pictured and eloquent, but sometimes singularly 
clumsy and seldom facile or delicate. Yet he surprises the reader 
at times by a happy figure touched lightly and beautifully, as when 
he says of the confidential outpourings of Bishop Patteson in his 
letters to his sister at home, that they were ‘like flowers caught in 
their freshness, and perfectly preserved in colour and in form.’ 

We confess to having formed a higher idea than we had of Mr. 
Gladstone’s powers as a mere writer by an attentive perusal of these 
*Gleanings.’ The first impression one gets of his style is disappoint- 
ing. It looks fatiguing. It does not invite, nor does it readily lead, 
the reader along even when he has yielded to the impulse and felt 
the fascination of a strong mind. But at last it lays hold of the 
attention. We are caught in its sweep and made to feel that we 
are in the hands of a master who knows his subject and will not let 
us go till he has brought us to some share of his own knowledge. We 
may feel not unfrequently that he is far more subtle than true, more 
ingenious in theory than penetrating in insight, more intent on mak- 
ing out a case than in going to the root of a difficulty; that he is 
conventional rather than critical, and traditional where he ought to 
be historical ; still, there is the glow of an intense genius everywhere, 
and the splendour of a rhetoric which often rises into passion and never 
degenerates into meanness. Clumsy his style certainly can be at times 
in an extraordinary degree, as in such a sentence as the following, 
speaking of the Evangelical clergy and the estimate to be formed 
of their activity and moral influence: ‘The vessels of zeal and 
fervour, taken man by man, far outweighed the heroes of the ball- 
room and the hunting-field, or the most half-convicted minds and 
perfunctory performers of a measure of stipulated duty, who supplied 
so considerable a number of the clerical host.’ 

But even if such sentences were more common, they are but 
blemishes in an intellectual feast ; and if we are to estimate writing 
not merely by the momentary pleasure it gives, but by the elevation 
and moral, as well as mental, stimulus it imparts, we must attach a 
high value to many of Mr. Gladstone’s Essays. It would be difficult 
to say how far they may survive as monuments of his literary genius. 
They are more likely to do so, we believe, than his Homeric specula- 
tions, labours of love and special knowledge as these are. But what- 
ever may be their fate, they are remarkable and marvellously inte- 
resting as products of literary devotion and ambition in a mind of 
intense activity, amidst the pauses of a great public career. 
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How WE GOT AWAY FROM NAPLEs: 


A Srory oF THE TIME OF Kino Bompa, 


PRETTY little lodge, two miles from an English cathedral town. 
\ A neat pair of iron gates, through which you see the carriage- 
drive, bordered by a blaze of roses. The lodge itself covered with 
jessamine and tropeolum, which seem to wind all round the tiny 
dwelling. Within the gates, the drive turns abruptly towards the 
house, a white little villa, redeemed from the charge of being 
commonplace only by the profusion of flowers that border the terrace 
in front of it, climb its walls, overarch its entrance, and lean 
laughingly out of its windows. The turnpike road, after passing the 
lodge, plunges into a deep cutting, the top of which is crowned by 
the’ garden wall, so that the noise and dust of carts and carriages 
and market people pass by out of sight and almost out of hearing. 
But on the other side the view lies open over a wide expanse of fertile 
meadows, sloping down to the river, with corresponding meadows on 
the opposite bank, beyond which rises, tier above tier, a range of 
purple hills. Such was the spot at which I arrived on a hot summer 
afternoon more than twenty years ago. 

I have sketched Valleyfield, not because it has much to do with 
my story, but because it always struck me as one of the most peaceful 
corners of the earth. Its tranquillity seemed to me even more 
striking, now that a great trouble had come upon its owner. 

It was the home of Mr. Egerton, a modern hermit, a rare bird 
upon earth, a quiet man in the nineteenth century. There he lived 
alone with his flowers and his books, a good botanist, a good scholar, 
andacontented man. Ido not know whether he considered himself a 
philosopher, but at any rate he lived like one. He seemed to have 
realised in practice that absurd assertion of the ancient sage, that 
happiness consists not in the gratification of desires, but in their 
moderation. We know better now. The more wants we can contrive 
for ourselves, the more people we can set to work to invent ways of 
satisfying those wants, the nearer we shall approach to happiness. It 
is true that our approach always remains in the future tense. We 
never do get any nearer. But this is owing partly to our stupidity in 
not having contrived wants enough, and partly to the slowness of our 
inventors in supplying those which we express. If we only hada 
bridge from England to America, and could travel by electric tele- 
graph, and fire shells a hundred feet in diameter, so as to blow up a 
town at one shot, how very happy we should be! 

Mr. Egerton never wanted to fire shells, or to bridge the Atlantic. 
He had a telegraph, by which he used to send messages from one side 
of his mantelpiece to the other, vid the kitchen garden, for he was 
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a bit of a chemist, and liked experiments. But he never wanted to 
travel by it, nor, indeed, by anything else. He watched the trains 
fizzing and fuming along the other side of the valley, and leaving 
their soft white clouds lazily festooning about the elm trees, without 
the slightest desire to be whirled along with them. At the risk of 
awakening a feeling of incredulous disgust in the mind of the reader, 
veracity compels me to assert that he had given up travelling 
altogether. Almost equally strange was the fact that he never seemed 
to know what ennui is. His own pursuits occupied his time. He 
went on quietly enough, reading his Homer like Horace, working in 
his garden like Ariosto, committing his fancies to paper like Lucilius, 
employing a good many labourers in his gardens, giving away a good 
deal in charity, and living on the whole a life not much less happy, 
nor much more useless, than the rest of us. 

It had not always been so. Old people, the walking chronicles of 
the county, could tell you of days when few men were more popular 
than the handsome Egerton, the rising barrister, the author of a 
brilliant book of Eastern travel, the charm of every society that he 
entered. But a crushing blow had fallen on him, and for a time had 
almost shattered his reason. His young wife had died after one short 
year of wedded happiness. And though time, the true consoler, had 
at last brought consolation to the mourner, the habits which grief 
had formed retained their influence, and he no longer looked for 
happiness in action or in society. The only tie that bound him to 
the world was the child that was left to him, and in his boy his whole 
powers of loving were concentrated. Though he had succeeded to a 
large estate in another part of the county, he valued wealth and posi- 
tion only for his son, and continued to live in his own little villa, 
having let the family mansion until the time should come for Harry 
to marry and settle there, and perhaps assume the place in Par- 
liamentary life which had more than once been occupied by his 
ancestors. 

It was through Harry that I became acquainted with Mr. Egerton. 
Harry was my greatest friend at Eton and Oxford, and I had been 
down once or twice to stay with him during the shooting season. 
The winter after we took our degree we went to Italy together, and 
enjoyed ourselves immensely at Florence and Rome. Harry was as 
amusing a fellow as you would meet in a long day’s journey, clever, 
though not overburdened with book-learning, and endowed with that 
rare gift of good spirits against which the bluest devils are utterly 
impotent. His very appearance was irresistible, and ensured him 
popularity wherever he went. He had been an idle fellow enough at 
Oxford, and distinguished himself chiefly by the assiduity with which 
he attended the lectures of Mr. James Hill, Lord Redesdale’s Pro- 
fessor of Alopecology. Yeteven grave dons, deep in the digamma, 
and well assured of the vanity of all earthly pursuits except the study 
of Greek particles, could scarcely repress some natural sentiment of 
admiration when they saw young Egerton, on some clear winter 
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morning, his bright eyes and light brown curls peeping out under his 
hunting cap, his lithe figure set off to the best advantage by the 
single-breasted pink and snowy buckskins—not going to school, like 
Cowper, albeit, like him, 


In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capped, 


but shaking his thoroughbred hack into a canter as he passed up 
the Corn Market, preparatory to the stretching gallop of six- 
teen miles to Heythrop, or it might be of five and twenty to 
Addlestrop. 

At Rome Egerton was, if possible, more popular than even at 
Christ Church or Eton, and in a very short time we had met or made 
friends enough for a lifetime. We passed our days merrily enough, 
hunting antiquities in the city, and foxes in the Campagna, lionising 
museums in the morning, and going to two or three parties in the 
evening, after the usual manner of British residents in the capital of 
the Ceesars. 

Among all our acquaintance, there was no one of whom we saw 
so much as Pulteney. He was a young captain in the navy, and had 
already distinguished himself in such work as there was to do in those 
piping times of peace, when there was nobody but the Chinese to 
quarrel with. Those who saw him in action said that there was no 
officer more careful of his men. But, however that might be, I can 
only say that when I knew him in Rome he was as wild a fellow as 
you would wish to see. He was always screwing unfortunate Roman 
hacks at impossible posts and rails, and, strange to say, he used 
somehow to get them over. I believe he required a certain amount 
of danger to steady him, and felt it necessary to hazard his neck two 
or three times a day. I remember we once went up tothe top of 
St. Peter’s together. When we were inside the ball, the conversation 
turned on the illumination, which was produced by sending up men 
to stick little iron saucers of pitch all over the building. They used 
to say that two or three men were killed every year by falling off it, 
‘butchered to make a Roman holiday,’ and that the Pope benevolently 
ordered the sacrament to be administered to all of them before they 
went up. Upon this Pulteney took a sudden fancy to climb to the 
very top of the cross, and, in spite of all we could say, up he went. 
When at the top, he stood upright, folded his arms, and looked over 
Italy in general. He then took out an old envelope, with his address 
and a Queen’s head upon it, stuck it into a chink of the cross, and 
formally took possession of the spot in the name of her Britannic 
Majesty. He then slid down again in safety, to our great relief. (If 
the Pope reads this, I sincerely hope he will not think it necessary to 
send anyone up to take down the humiliating document.) 

The pleasantest season comes to an end, even at Rome. Easter 
was over. Pulteney had gone to Malta, and Egerton and I were 
thinking of starting for Naples, when I received a summons which 
obliged me to return to England. Egerton remained to finish his 
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tour. Since my return, I had had one letter from him, announcing 
his immediate departure from Rome. I wrote to him at Naples, 
as he requested, but got no reply. This did not strike me as any- 
thing extraordinary. He had sometimes talked of going on to the 
East, if he met any pleasant companions at Naples. But when I 
received a letter from Mr. Egerton, asking if I had heard anything 
about Harry, I felt at once a foreboding of evil. I knew how careful 
he was to avoid causing anxiety to his father, and his silence for a 
period of two months seemed inexplicable on any other supposition. 
Like myself, Mr. Egerton had heard nothing of him since he left Rome. 

We wrote at once to the Embassy at Naples, and to the bankers, 
but without success. His passport had not been visé, and he had 
drawn no money at Naples. I immediately went down to Valley- 
field, and offered to go to Italy to make inquiries about him. 

Poor Mr. Egerton! He had little expected to be again stretched 
on the rack of this tough world, and his habits had little prepared 
him for the awful trial that had come upon him. He was in a 
state of mind such as I do not wish to describe, and hope never to 
see again. However, he had determined himself to start instantly 
for Italy, and gratefully accepted my offer to accompany him. 

Our journey was asad one, and all the sadder to me from the 
contrast it offered to the one I had taken along the same road in the 
previous year, when every part of the way had been lighted by the 
brilliant fancy and unflagging spirits of poor Harry. It must have 
been still sadder for Mr. Egerton, who had not travelled to Italy 
since his wedding tour. We took the steamer at Marseilles for 
Civita Vecchia, and at last reached the Eternal City. 

It was the middle of August. The streets were deserted, and the 
whole aspect of the place as changed as the feelings with which I 
revisited it. I rushed to our old lodgings. The house was shut up. 
The people were away for their villeggiatura. The old woman who 
was left in charge was a stranger to me. She knew nothing about 
Inglesi, nor Signori either. 

We went to the diligence office. I asked to see the books for the 
first week in May. Impossible. Why? What good reason could 
we have for such a search? I knew what this meant, so produced my 
reason in the shape of a crown-piece. The book was produced, and 
there we read that Egerton Enrico was a passenger from Rome to 
Naples on the 3rd of May. But did he get to Naples? Sicuro, 
without doubt he got to Naples. Where is the conductor of the 
diligence? Oh, the man that was conductor is gone. Where is he. 
gone? Who knows? he bought a carriage and horses, and went for a 
vetturino. Can you tell if anything happened to the diligence on 
that day? Oh no, nothing ever happens to the Pontifical diligence. 
We look at the list of passengers. No English among them. Do 
you know the address of any of these passengers? Who knows? they 
were all forestieri, probably. 

It is clear that there is nothing more to be learnt here, and the 
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official is anxious to shut up his shop. We go to the Consul’s, ascertain 
that poor Harry’s passport was duly visé for the Two Sicilies—return 
to our hotel—and early next morning take a post-carriage for Naples. 

On the right track at last. Poor Mr. Egerton’s anxiety was 
almost too great to bear. The fatal san of an Italian August beat 
down upon us, and made us sick and faint. We asked all sorts of 
absurd questions of the postilions and innkeepers, which would have 
been considered symptoms of lunacy in an Italian, but passed as the 
normal habit of English travellers. We looked at every tree by 
the roadside as if it could perhaps tell us tidings of our lost 
one. We tried to comfort ourselves with all sorts of surmises. On 
the whole, we inclined to believe that he must have reached Naples. 
It seemed too improbable that he could have been murdered or 
carried away by brigands while travelling in a public conveyance. 
And so we went on all day through the poisonous marshes, and were 
fain to rest our fevered heads in the evening at fair Terracina. 

Next morning we started early, and passed rapidly through the 
richest spot of Europe,—the jungle of maize, and. vines, and olives, 
and figs, and oranges, and cork-trees, and caroubas, that formed the 
entrance to the kingdom of Naples. We had the usual attack on the 
frontier from the custom-house and passport officials, but soon 
appeased them by the usual distribution of pauls and scudi. How- 
ever, this did not save us from a similar onset at Fondi, the metropolis 
of beggary and brigandage. Here we encountered a most dignified 
official, a worthy successor of Aufidius Luscus, who presided over the 
passport department at Fondi in the time of Horace, except that he 
had no pan of charcoal, the weather being warm, and no laticlave, 
except a stripe down his trousers. He too was pleased to condescend 
so far as to accept some slight gratification, and we should soon have got 
off again, had it not been discovered that one of our wheels was heated, 
and required examination. Impatient as we were, the delay was 
unavoidable. To pass the time, we strolled about the town. We 
were soon surrounded and jostled by a crowd of beggars, of both sexes, 
of all ages, and of all degrees of filthiness. In our endeavours to 
shake them off we turned into one of the narrowest streets, but had 
not gone far before a yet more piercing cry of ‘Carita, signori, 
carita per l’amor di Dio!’ saluted our ears, and a cap, fastened to the 
end of a sort of fishing-rod, was dangled close to our faces. Looking 
up, we saw a wall, built of rough blocks of volcanic stone, and pierced 
by two small and heavily grated windows. Between the bars of these 
windows, in the extremity of dirt and squalor, appeared some of the 
vilest and most satanic of human countenances, chattering like apes at 
the possibility of a grano. ‘Carita,’ they screamed again as we 
looked up, ‘ carita, signori Inglesi!’ At the word another face ap- 
peared at the window, a pale thin face, with long fair curls hanging 
over it in matted confusion, and a feeble voice faintly gasped forth 
* Father! father!’ 

There—in that den of thieves—in the common prison of the most 
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miserable town even of the Two Sicilies—-among ruffians such as are 
produced only by extremest misgovernment acting upon extremest 
ignorance—fettered by the leg day and night to a bandit and mur- 
derer—we found him, the object of so many fears and hopes, the idol 
of his widowed father, the hero of Eton and Christ Church. I cannot, 
even now, dwell on such a subject. And why should I? The world 
knows, or ought to know, what a Neapolitan prison used to be. 
Suffice it to say that Harry had endured more than three months of 
that incessant torture, in the hottest season of the year, deprived 
almost entirely of food, and light, and air, and shut out from all 
possibility of communicating with his friends, or with any human 
beings except the beasts that surrounded him. 

To poor Mr. Egerton the shock was almost as great as if the bleed- 
ing body of his son had been suddenly flung at his feet. It was only 
gradually that he came to see that our great difficulty was surmounted, 
and that there was hope, and good hope, of soon freeing Harry from 
his wretched position. 

By large bribes we soon persuaded the keeper of the prison to let 
us have an interview with his captive, but only through a grating, 
and in the presence of two turnkeys. None of us could refrain from 
weeping. My poor friend’s appearance was even more wan and 
haggard than we had at first thought it. Three months of imprison- 
ment had left on him more traces of age and suffering than would 
have been produced by ten years of liberty. 

He did not know precisely on what charge he had been arrested, 
except that he was supposed to be a revolutionary agent. A letter 
had been found in his portmanteau which our Italian master at Nice 

had begged him to convey to a relative at Naples. Harry had for- 
- gotten all about it, until it was discovered by one of the customs’ 
officials, among whom it seemed to be considered a missive about as 
safe as a small bomb-shell. After that, everything belonging to him 
was ransacked. Papers and books of all kinds were seized, and his 
pockets were rifled. Strong confirmation of his dangerous character 
was found, in the shape of asmall revolver. He had then been hurried 
before another official, and, after a few brief questions, had been thrown 
into the loathsome den in which we discovered him, and fettered to 
the wretch who stood scowling by his side even during our interview. 

We strove hard with the gaoler to obtain some immediate allevia- 
tion of his misery, but without much success. Nothing that we could 
offer availed to obtain for him a separate cell, or even to remove that 
last unspeakable horror, the double chain. We were allowed, indeed, 
to supply him with some food and wine, but were obliged to bring 
enough also for the four or five and twenty prisoners who shared the 
same apartment, and who would otherwise have devoured everything. 
Poor creatures! we did not grudge it them. Their evil deeds could 
scarcely have been bad enough to deserve a Neapolitan prison. 

Leaving Mr. Egerton at Fondi, to hold with his son such occasional 
communication as was permitted, I started for Naples. I scarcely 
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hoped to find our Minister there at that time of the year, and was 
relieved to find that he was no further off than Sorrento. To Sorrento 
I hastened, and was courteously received by Sir Thomas Dudley. 

Sir Thomas was a member of that privileged caste which used (of 
course a long time ago) to enjoy a vested interest in the management 
of the foreign affairs of the British Empire. The founder of his 
family had been a distinguished diplomatist some two or three hun- 
dred years since, and concluded a treaty of alliance which led England 
into a war. That war, like all other wars, was extremely popular for 
a few months, and ended, like all other wars, in both parties being ex- 
tremely disgusted, so that a ‘just and necessary war’ was followed by 
a no less just and considerably more necessary peace. Peace was made 
‘upon terms honourable to both nations,’ a phrase which, being inter- 
preted, means that both discovered that they could very well do with- 
out what they went to war for, and that thousands of brave men had 
died in agony, and provinces had been ravaged, and wives and maidens 
had suffered all that wives and maidens do suffer from infuriated 
soldiers, and money enough to feed and educate all the children in 
Europe had been worse than wasted, all for a name, a shadow, an im- 
palpable something, the want of which would never trouble the sleep 
or the digestion of a single subject of either of the belligerent powers, 

The distinguished diplomatist whose firmness and foresight had 
led to this righteous and glorious war was of course ennobled and 
pensioned, and his descendants to the remotest generation of course 
acquired an hereditary right to conduct the foreign relations of 
England. There was a great variety of places for them. There 
were quiet places. There were bustling places. There were even 
stormy places for those who liked them. There were places in 
warm climates, places in cold climates, places in temperate climates, 
and all tolerably well paid, so that each might choose the post best 
adapted, not only to his abilities and temper, but also to his habits 
and temperament, and thus be emphatically the right man in the 
right place, to his own comfort, and to the immense advantage of 
his grateful country. May competitive examination never disturb so 
excellent an arrangement ! 

Sir Thomas Dudley had now for some years adorned the court 
of Naples. He was a diplomatist of the old school. (One would 
like to know where that school was, at which so many excellent 
people were educated.) His manners were stately yet easy, that is, 
he was dignified himself, and yet put his guests quite at their ease. 
He was hospitable as became the representative of England, an 
epicure even among diplomatists, a connoisseur of art even among 
Italians. His conversation was attractive, his wit graceful and with- 
out effort, his French was the French of Louis XIV., untainted by 
the slang of the post-revolutionary era. He was scarcely known to 
fame, nor did he wish for her acquaintance: He was most popular 
among his friends, and for himself he found the world a pleasant 
world, and hated nothing in it except business. 
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However, he was so shocked at my description of poor Harry’s 
sufferings, that he at once proceeded to Naples, had an interview 
with the Prime Minister, and afterwards with King Ferdinand 
himself. But I can fancy that his representations somewhat re- 
sembled the way in which Sir Plume pleaded for the restoration of 
Belinda’s lock. At any rate nothing came of them. His Majesty 
was inexorable. He affected to believe that all the troubles in his 
dominions arose from the machinations of English agents, and, now 
that he had caught one of them, he professed his intention of 
making an example. He would not even grant any mitigation of 
the horrors of poor Harry’s dungeon, nor fix a day for his trial. 

It was clear that we must appeal to a higher tribunal. Parlia- 
ment was not sitting, but I wrote to a political friend to bring the 
ease to the attention of the Ministry, and to another friend to bring 
it before the public. A great statesman introduced it into a speech 
to his constituents. Every paper in the United Kingdom, and half 
the papers on the Continent, echoed his account of the outrage, and 
soon there burst forth a storm of public opinion such as even the 
impudence of the Neapolitan Government could scarcely bear with- 
out flinching. After some three weeks of agonising excitement, 
poor Harry’s irons were struck off, he was removed to a solitary cell 
in the prison at Naples, was allowed to receive an occasional visit 
from his father and myself, and was informed that his trial would 
shortly commence. 

It was indeed time that some change should be made. Egerion’s 
reason was beginning to give way, and it seemed as if the King really 
desired such a termination to the affair. Even after the prisoner’s 
removal to Naples, delays of all kinds were interposed. Days and 
weeks and months passed by, and our hearts were sickened with the 
bitter draught of hope deferred. 

Christmas had passed, and another year had commenced, when the 
trial at last began. Our Consul had kindly made all needful pre- 
parations for the defence, and had engaged the best counsel. We 
were sanguine that a day or two would show what a mistake the 
whole thing had been, and that Harry would be at once restored to 
liberty. 

We knew not the depth of Neapolitan injustice. Right or wrong, 
the King had determined to wreak on our poor friend his accumulated 
spite against the English nation. The Procurator-General united in 
his own person the functions of prosecutor, judge, and jury. Every- 
thing was conducted as he wished, and any judge who dared to 
show a symptom of independence was bullied almost as much as the 
prisoner and his advocates. The Crown witnesses were protected from 
cross-examination. Evidence for the defence was refused admittance. 
The prisoner’s counsel were reminded of the probable consequences to 
themselves and their families if they uttered a word that could be 
construed into disapprobation of the conduct of the Government. 
Trifles light as air were brought forward as weighty proofs of the 
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guilt of the accused. The chief point relied on was the letter of the 
Italian master, who had been compromised in the events of May 1848. 
It was a harmless production enough, relating chiefly to family 
affairs, but hidden meanings were invented for every sentence, so that 
it appeared to portend a most diabolical conspiracy. Then there was 
the revolver, which was clearly revolutionary, a wide-awake of revo- 
lutionary cut, and various books and papers of revolutionary tendency. 
Among these figured an old number of ‘Punch,’ which had been 
wrapped round a pair of boots, and which depicted the Pope in the 
character of Guy Faux, and the King of Naples in an equally un- 
dignified attitude, plainly tending to the subversion of authority, and 
the dissemination of atheism and anarchy. Worst of all, there were 
found some unfinished lines in the prisoner’s own handwriting, ex- 
citing odium and contempt of ‘our adorable Lord the King,’ the 
Emperor of Austria, ‘the Holiness of our Lord the Pope,’ and the 
most virtuous Cardinal Antonelli. They ran as follows :— 


Wolves in the stately deer-park ! 
Blight on the fruitful tree! 
Swine in the blushing vineyard, 

The Huns in Italy! 


A weak and senseless puppet, 
High on the Cesars’ throne ! 
A priestly brigand ruling 
Where once Meecenas shone! 
A new Tiberius holding 
The old despotic sway, 
Where Capri’s island citadel 
Looks o’er the purple bay ! 


As Egerton said afterwards, the verses were perhaps bad enough 
to deserve a short term of imprisonment. They undoubtedly savoured 
of the circumstances under which they had been composed—a sleepless 
night in the interior of a diligence. 

In those days, however, such things were no laughing matter. It 
was evident that the trial was a mere mockery, and was intended to 
terminate in the condemnation of the prisoner. Our hearts sank 
within us as we thought of his probable fate. The British Govern- 
ment had admitted the right of the King to try him according to the 
laws of Naples, and had only urged the acceleration of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Still the trial dragged along its weary length. The King, with 
cat-like cruelty, took a pleasure in prolonging the sufferings of his 
victim. The press in England continued to thunder against him, and 
at last, Parliament being about to meet, the Admiral at Malta was 
ordered to send a small squadron into the Bay of Naples. 

We knew, of course, that this meant ‘moral influence,’ and not 
active intervention, Yet it was not without a certain sensation of 
pleasure that we saw the ships in the offing, led by the ‘Victoria,’ a 
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splendid screw frigate of fifty-one guns. On she came, swift as a 
locomotive, graceful as a yacht, terrible as an army. Above her 
floated the flag of England, the proud emblem of the sovereignty of 
the seas, untarnished still as in the days when Blake bore it in triumph 
over the sinking corsairs, or as when, on the eve of Trafalgar, it 
streamed in Spanish breezes beside the majestic simplicity of Nelson’s 
immortal signal. 

We had not heard that Pulteney had recently been appointed to 
the command of the ‘ Victoria,’ and it was a pleasing surprise when 
he appeared at our hotel. He accompanied us to the trial, our daily 
occupation, and his indignation passed all bounds. He had seen in 
China something of the tortures that human tyranny is capable ot 
inflicting, and his blood boiled at the thought of his favourite 
Egerton, whom he had looked upon as a younger brother, being 
delivered 6ver to similar barbarities. 

Next day we were in court as usual by ten o’clock, but without 
Pulteney. The usual scene of perjury and browbeating was resumed. 
It was nearly eleven when an officer in an exceedingly smart uni- 
form entered hastily, and spoke a few words in a low voice to the 
President. The latter conferred for a few minutes with his brother 
judges, and then, as the Procurator-General began to reiterate a 
demand that certain words used by the prisoner’s counsel should be 
taken down as treasonable, he administered to that functionary a 
‘set down’ such as Dr. Johnson might have bestowed upon James 
Boswell. Had an earthquake occurred, it would probably have 
occasioned less surprise. The Procurator-General remained with his 
mouth open, and not for some moments could he recover the power 
of speech sufficiently to mumble out his old remark about ‘answering 
for it to our Lord the King.’ ‘Our Lord the King,’ replied the 
President, ‘has no wish except that justice may be done in this, as in 
every case which is brought before his royal tribunals. It is the 
unanimous decision of myself and of my fellow judges that the 
evidence for the prosecution has failed to establish any proof of com- 
plicity on the part of the prisoner with those wicked factions which 
have dared to trouble the serenity of our adorable monarch. I 
declare the prisoner acquitted.’ 

Here he stooped down and spoke to the chief of the police. 
Under the orders of the latter, Harry was surrounded by some dozen 
gendarmes, and marched out of court. Mr. Egerton and I followed 
as closely as we could. They took him at once down to the quay, 
placed him in a boat that was waiting, and made straight for 
Pulteney’s frigate. We hired a boat, and followed them as fast as 
possible, and soon had the happiness of embracing our Harry, once 
more a free man, on a British deck. 

We all thankfully accepted Pulteney’s invitation to remain on 
board. I went back to Naples for an hour, got our traps together, 
paid the hotel bill, gave full powers to the Consul to satisfy all 
demands, and especially to remunerate our unfortunate advocates 
liberally, and soon returned to the ship. 
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The sea was calm as a mill-pond, and blue as the sky above us, 
as the ‘ Victoria’ steamed rapidly out of the bay on her return to 
Malta. Pulteney, Mr. Egerton, Harry and I lounged lazily upon 
deck, and looked back with feelings too deep for words at the fair 
city, the scene of so much natural beauty, of so much artificial misery. 
Three of us had been suffering for months all the tortures of intense 
and protracted anxiety, and the sudden change made our present 
happiness seem almost incredible. 

Mr. Egerton was the first to break silence. ‘I cannot under- 
stand the conduct of the judges even now. To drag on the trial all 
these days, and then all of a sudden to acquit the prisoner, without 
pretending to finish it. It looked as if they really wanted to show 
what a mockery the whole thing was. It is certain they were dead 
for a conviction all along.’ 

‘It was the appearance of that officer that changed everything,’ 
said I. ‘He must have brought a special message from Tiberius. 
But what made his Majesty turn round so suddenly, I cannot 
imagine.’ 

Here Pulteney, to our great amazement, said, with a quiet smile, 
‘The fact is, I thought it expedient to do a little diplomacy on my 
own account.’ 

* How was that ?’ we all exclaimed at once. 

‘Why, you see we in the navy have a sort of traditional way of 
dealing with these little Mediterranean potentates. It would not do 
to try it too often, but every now and then an emergency arises, 
and, from all I could hear, our friend here was in a parlous position. 
Now Dudley is a good fellow, a very good fellow, I may say, but 
just a little bit slow. He is like the interpreters in China, who have 
lived there so long that they really believe the Chinese to be the 
first people in the world, and all their humbugging etiquette and 
falsehood to be really necessary to the conduct of affairs. So it 
occurred to me to offer a little moral support, as they call it, to his 
representations, I asked him to present me to the King. He 
hummed and hawed, and told me that his Majesty was not half 
pleased at the presence of the ships, and rather wanted to ignore 
their existence. However, I persuaded him that civility required 
that I should wait upon his Majesty. So he sent to inquire about 
it, and was told that the King would receive me quietly that 
evening. 

‘I dined with Dudley, and got a lecture from him about 
cutting the shop, and especially about saying nothing that could be 
understood as alluding to this affair of yours. After dinner we went 
to the palace. There were very few people there, and the King 
received me pretty graciously, looking all the time as sulky as a bear 
with several sore heads. I watched my opportunity, and, when I saw 
him standing by himself, I went up to him with a most respectful 
bow. 

** Your Majesty has heard my name, perhaps ?” 

‘ He stared, but gave a nod, and said my father was a great man. 
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‘“That is all the effect of your Majesty’s goodness. Your 
Majesty may also perchance have heard that I am the commander of 
the British ships which have the honour of lying in your. Majesty’s 
bay?” 

ne He looked as black as thunder, but nodded again. 

‘ Then I solemnly assure your Majesty, on the honour of a British 
officer, that if my countryman, Henry Egerton, is not delivered over 
to me in safety on board the ‘ Victoria’ by mid-day to-morrow, I 
will blow this palace of your Majesty into the air.” 

‘This was rather a long speech for me to make in Italian, so it 
came out very deliberately. The King turned all sorts of colours, 
and laid hold of the back of a sofa to prevent himself falling. I did 
not give him time to say anything, but wished him a ‘ most happy 
night’ with a bow of the deepest humility, and got back to my ship 
as fast as I possibly could. 

‘This morning early I got up steam on board the ships, and ran 
the “ Victoria” in with her broadside lying “convenient” to the 
palace. About ten o’clock I had the decks cleared for action, and 
immediately afterwards two Neapolitan boats put off and came 
poking about round the ship. I ordered the guns to be slowly 
loaded. The men quite entered into the joke (they always do), and 
loaded very deliberately, and with the utmost ostentation. The 
boats went off in a hurry, and about half-past eleven one of them 
came back with our friend here in the stern-sheets. The officer in 
charge asked me for a receipt to be produced to his Majesty, so I 
wrote him a note which I don’t think he'll show to many people, 
thanking him for sending off in one of his own royal boats my 
countryman who had been so honourably acquitted by his enlightened 
- and impartial judges, and also for having so graciously condescended 
to admit the force of the arguments which I had the distinguished 
honour of submitting to his royal notice last evening at the palace.’ 

I need not repeat the expressions of amazement with which this 
little story was received. 

‘ But after all, Pulteney, what would you have done if the good 
Bomba had not knocked under?’ 

‘Oh, I must have done it, you know. I had given him my solemn 
word of honour that I would. But the consequences might have been 
awkward, I grant you. I suppose I should have been dismissed the 
service, and had to live ashore for the remainder of my days, unless 
I had got the command of one of the P. and O. steamers. Very 
good berths there are in the P. and VU. service, I believe. But the 
fact is that there was not much chance of his holding out. I knew 
that he was undoubtedly the greatest coward in Europe. And his 
own people would have risen against him instantly. Besides, I calcu- 
lated he would fancy that I had private instructions from our Govern- 
ment, quite independent of Dudley. I am half sorry though, after 
all, that the affair ended so peaceably. "Twere worth ten years of 
peaceful life—an hour’s bombardment of Bomba.’ 


H. 





Proressor CLIFFORD. 


O name has been more often named of late in that section of 
society which considers itself, and is more or less considered, 

as the cultivated and intellectual portion par excellence, than the 
name of the young and gifted man of science whose short career 
gave rise to so many hopes, and whose early death has been lamented 
and deplored with something of the tone of a personal grievance, 
rather than with the chastened grief of mortal loss. No one can 
say that Clifford was left as so many hapless heirs of immortality 
have been left, to bear the bitterness of failing health and ending 
life in poverty and loneliness as well as in suffering. For months 
long that part of London which cultivates science and letters with 
more or less magnificence or simplicity, whose pleasure it is, between 
a dinner and a ball, to attend lectures at the Royal Institution and 
see experiments, or who find in these intellectual pursuits their chief 
recreation, assisted with endless murmurs of sympathy at the ending 
scenes of this poor student’s life. His courage, his cheerfulness, his 
hopes, delusive or real, were discussed in circles much wider than those 
which usually with bated breath look on upon the sinking of an 
individual existence, too deeply affected by it to admire the pose of 
the friend they are losing, or to study him as a specimen case. But 
the circle was so wide around Clifford’s sofa as to indulge freely in this 
too natural inclination. He was voluntarily or involuntarily a study 
and a spectacle to the cultured crowd who watched him, and who did 
their best, be it said to their honour, to smooth his path to the 
grave. To die young and in the exuberance of mental power is no 
uncommon fate; it is a fate always deeply pathetic, often tragical 
and terrible; but the world has suffered many a man of genius so 
to perish without much care for the incident. In this case, however, 
everybody cared; a great many people showed their interest by the 
practical proofs, and a still larger concourse of spectators followed all 
his last steps with anxious attention. There were circumstances which 
gave the end of his life a special interest. He was one of the leaders 
of what is called Thought, and a very uncompromising opponent of 
all that is ordinarily believed to be religion; and the crowd round 
him not only followed his words and looks with the curiosity 
natural to humanity in sight of the dying, but with a deeper awe 
still beheld one going into the darkness of the shadow of death 
who had no hope of ever coming out of that darkness again, yet who 
went down into the valley with gaiety and cheerfulness, undaunted by 
the chill conclusion which he believed to await him there. Most of 
us are aware, who have any experience, that of all the acts of life, 
dying is the one which is accomplished with most dignity, even by 
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the most ordinary people; and that the raptures on one side, and 
despair on the other, to which we are accustomed in books, are very 
rarely seen in actual life. But be this as it may be, we are always 
prepared for something in that scene which shall satisfy our pro- 
found sense of its importance; and we allow it to be perfectly human 
and natural that even Professor Clifford’s biographer should call the 
attention of the world with some pride to the cheerful courage with 
which his friend met his end, asking us specially to remark that 
his demeanour will bear comparison with that of any believer in 
immortality. Now that he is dead, the same large and animated 
audience has dwelt upon all it could hear of him with the interest 
naturally belonging to a tragedy completed, and repeated to each 
other the bravado of the epitaph which he is said—we not know with 
what truth—to have composed for himself, with a mixture of admi- 
ration and alarm and wonder, very natural too, and simple enough. 
‘I was not. I lived, and loved. I am not, is,it is said, the epitome 
of existence which he has made upon his tombstone with a dogmatism 
very unscientific, yet an appeal to human interest which is pro- 
foundly natural and pathetic. That at least the departing soul 
grasps at, with mortal eagerness, to hold on to something. It is not 
much of an immortality, but he did not look for nor wish, as it would 
appear, any more. 

And we have now in two volumes, full of painful interest, the 
last gatherings of the mind, now, according to its own belief, extin- 
tinguished, blown out like a farthing candle, to shed no light upon 
any spot of existence more. To die young, having got all the 
cream and flower of life, and none of its greater miseries, is, in its 
way, a kind of heroig fate. It would not be difficult to imagine it 
chosen as the best of: human probabilities, were the choice deli- 
berately offered to us. To live and love, without learning, by any 
mortal experiment, what it is to love and lose; to taste the first 
sweetness of success, and never the dreary dregs of disappointment 
which are so sure to follow. But, on the other hand, what waste so 
terrible as this throwing away of the vivid lamp which might have 
lighted a long stretch of our common road when it was little more 
than kindled! In no other economical system could such wanton 
prodigality be tolerated; and the possibility of it, the commonness 
of the incident, might well form a text. for the moralist to whom 
life itself and the existence of a human race at all should seem as 
clumsy and stupid as those other failures of nature to do what she 
may be supposed to have intended—such as that of the eye, for 
instance, which we are assured, on the best authority, is the clumsiest 
of optical instruments, a construction of which the poorest optician 
might be ashamed. Rather than such waste and destruction as this, 
the age of the mastodon and megatherium, when the huge beasts 
had at least, it is to be supposed, fair play and a good fight for their 
lives, would convey a better sense of natural justice. If there is no 
second chapter to existence, as Professor Clifford believed, nay, 
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certainly settled there was not, the throwing away of such a life as 
his becomes one of the most deplorable and incomprehensible of 
events. But the thing has happened, howsoever it is to be taken; 
and here are left these two volumes to prove to the world that a 
man has lived. They are not all the outcome of his existence, but 
they are a great part of it. We will not ask the painful question 
whether these few essays are worth to the race as much as any 
honest living energy, were it employed on the simplest work, would 
be worth; for there is nobody and nothing to blame for the sudden 
end of thought and speculation which has taken place—no struggle 
for existence, no sudden onslaught of a rival oran enemy. And wedo 
not pretend to judge of the scientific eminence to which Professor 
Clifford had attained. Real work of any description can be estimated 
only by those who understand it thoroughly, and we do not claim 
such an acquaintance with mathematical science as would justify 
any criticism of this kind. But a great part of the essays here 
published are not concerned with mathematics ; they are given forth 
to the general world as the sum and sense of this man’s existence in 
it, and the light he had for it. Even in that point of view we will 
not take them as a text for theological argument, but we may permit 
ourselves to point out—-matters more within our sphere—not only the 
character of the man as here disclosed, but his attitude in respect to 
the greatest and most important of those influences which have 
shaped aJl our lives in England as elsewhere. 

Mr. Pollock’s biography is very brief and gives little detail. 
There were few events to record. The man he knew was entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, so short time since as 1863, all the 
earlier events of his life being unknown, it would seem, to the friends 
of his maturity. He seems from the first to have been one of those 
men whom no waywardness of mind, no perversity of any kind, warped 
out of the way of success which his talent merited. He made his 
mark at once, and acquired the most satisfactory position which a 
young man of science could desire. If the rewards of that at present 
most popular sphere of research are not golden, they are at least of 
the most flattering description ; and Clifford had, by common report, 
a character so amiable, and manners so attractive, that his social 
success was universal. He was Second Wrangler in the Tripos of 1867, 
though his biographer describes him as having ‘ omitted most of the 
things he ought to have read, and read everything he ought not to 
have read ’—an encouraging example for future students. He got his 
fellowship a year after, and in a short time was appointed to a 
professorship at University College, London. In a few years more 
he became a Fellow of the Royal Society: all this before he was 
thirty. So that his success was complete and entirely according, 
one would suppose, to his own ideal of a desirable life. He was not 
rich, yet he was not so poor as to be kept from marrying; and he had 
the best of society and many friends. Thus ‘life was worth living,’ 
in the fullest sense of the words, to the young Professor. Of his 
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mental history in the same period his friend tells us little. He 
began at Cambridge as a High Churchman, but by the time he had 
come to be one of the oracles of society he was a Positivist (as we 
judge from many of his discourses), or an Agnostic, according to the 
fine phraseology of the day: an Atheist, to use a word which even to 
ourselves in using it sounds harsh, but which Clifford would not have 
found so. He had in himself more than the courage of his opinions ; 
he had an audacity in them, a defiant and gay bumptiousness, to use 
a slang expression, in throwing them abroad, and pelting them in the 
faces of the otherwise-minded, which is very characteristic of his sect 
at the present day. Nothing has more changed in the contemporary 
world than the attitude of believers and non-believers to each other. 
Formerly it was we upon the other side who were defiant ; now we 
recognise, with a smile, that it is we who have become tolerant, who 
are polite, who impute no motives; while the unbeliever waves his 
flag in the air, and denounces us all as fools and tyrants and traitoers— 
enemies of the human race if sincere; pitiful sneaks if we take our 
belief for granted. The change is worth noting, whatever it may 
mean. And, among all these light-hearted assailants of the Christian 
side, Clifford was one of the most daring. He rang the challenge 
of his spear on every man’s shield, and swaggered about the lists with 
shouts of defiance. Whatever he might be in other respects, here he 
was dogmatic, arrogant, full of large assertion. It may be said, perhaps, 
that it was on these points he felt most strongly; yet it entirely goes 
against the perfection of a man’s character to express himself intem- 
perately even on the points on which he feels most. And the more 
serious a- question is, the more utterly out of place are the hot blasts of 
personal opinion, the sweeping assertions which break, here and there, 
into all his arguments. This is indeed the point on which we have most 
to say about Professor Clifford, not only in his own person, but as a 
member of a very much-heard, voluble, and occasionally eloquent class. 
In the meantime, however, before we make any further reference to this 
attitude, we may first make the reader, who does not already know Pro- 
fessor Clifford, acquainted with the affectionate enthusiasm of his 
friend’s account of him. Nothing can be higher than the estimate of his 
character, of which the following sentences are the key-note :— 


It is an open secret to the few who know it, but a mystery and 
a stumbling block to the many, that science and poetry are own sisters, 
inasmuch that in those branches of scientific inquiry which are most 
abstract, most formal, and most remote from the grasp of the ordinary 
sensible imagination, a higher power of imagination akin to that of the 
poet is most needed and most fruitful of lasting work. This living and 
constructive energy projects itself out into the world at the same time 
that it assimilates the surrounding world to itself. When it is joined with 
quick perceptions and delicate sympathies, it can work the miracle of 
piercing the barrier that separates one mind from another, and becomes a 
personal charm. It can be known only by its operation, and is by its very 
nature incommunicable and indescribable. Yet this faculty, when a man is 
gifted with it, seems te gather up the best of his life, so that the man 
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always transcends every work shapen and sent forth by him : his presence is 
full of it, and it lightens the air his friends breathe ; it commands not vital 
assent to propositions or intellectual acquiescence in arguments, but the 
conviction of being in the sphere of a vital force for which nature must 
make room. 


It would be impossible to speak of the most perfect of mortal 
minds in higher terms than these. That aman should have impressed 
such a conception of his character upon one who knew him well is of 
itself a kind of evidence in his favour which will affect all impartial 
hearers. Mr. Pollock, however, makes his friend’s clearness of intellect 
more comprehensible in an illustration which follows than could 
be done by any panegyric. He had himself been, he tells us, 
‘not a little exercised’ by a certain theorem which troubled him 
much. 


The chain of symbolic proof seemed artificial and dead ; it compelled 
the understanding, but failed to satisfy the reason. After reading and 
learning the proposition one failed to see what it was all about. Being out 
for a walk with Clifford, I opened my perplexities to him. I think I can 
recall the very spot. What he said I do not remember in detail, which is not 
surprising, as I have had no occasion to remember anything about Ivory’s 
Theorem these twelve years. But I know that as he spoke he appeared 
not to be working out a question but simply telling what he saw. With- 
out any diagram or symbolic aid he described the geometrical conditions on 
which the solution depended, and they seemed to stand out visibly in space. 
There were no longer consequences to be deducted, but real and evident 
facts which only required to be seen. 


This power of exposition cannot of course be transferred to the 
pages of a book. We do not think that any similar impression will 
be made upon the mind of the reader who turns from this glowing 
description to the essays and lectures that follow ; but that is natural 
enough. While Mr. Pollock bears this testimony to the mind and 
intellectual powers of his friend, he makes us but little acquainted 
with his personal life. ‘A soul eager for new mastery, and ever 
looking forward, cares little to dwell upon the past,’ he says grandly, 
by way of explaining that Clifford did not speak of his earlier years ; 
and we are left altogether in the dark as to the causes which trans- 
formed him from ‘an ardent High Churchman’ into an equally 
ardent antagonist not only of High Churchism but of Christianity. 
Perhaps it is easier to jump from one extreme to another than to 
make a change less radical, and the mind which in youthful haste 
and eagerness believes and accepts too much may be more likely in the 
conclusion, being still young, eager, and hasty, to believe too little, 
or indeed nothing at all. But we have no evidence on this point, 
nor any information—though it would have been interesting to 
know, considering how warmly theological questions are discussed 
in his productions, and how keen his feeling was in respect to 
them. What we learn besides about his college career was that 
he was a great athlete, though not in the ordinarily recognised ways. 
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He was a gymnast, not a cricketer or boating man, and as much 
more pleased with his reputation in this kind than with his intellec- 
tual reputation, as it is the fashion for a young Englishman to be. 
‘ Few words will suffice to set down the remaining facts of Clifford’s 
life, or what we are accustomed to call facts,’ Mr. Pollock says, 
‘because they can be dated and made equally known to everybody, as 
if that made them more real than the passages and events which, in 
truth, decide the issues of life and fix the courses of a man’s work.’ 
We have no more faith in facts than Mr. Pollock has, yet it is hard to 
do without them when you are writing or reading biography, especially 
as we have no private knowledge of the ‘ passages and events’ dis- 
tinct from facts, which ‘ decided the issues’ of this man’s life. There 
were few enough of these facts unfortunately to record. His fellow- 
ship, his professorship, his election to the Royal Society, his marriage, 
a few details of his manner of working are all the meagre record holds. 
In the latter respect he was imprudent, as many others, perhaps most 
other men of similar pursuits, have been. Sometimes he would throw 
off an article or a lecture at a sitting, writing all through the night : 
not an unparalleled performance by any means, but one to which his 
constitution was not equal. And he was full of gaiety and cheerful- 
ness, with ‘an inexhaustible store of. merriment at all times: not 
merely a keen perception of the ludicrous, but an ever fresh gaiety 
and gladness in the common pleasures of life.’ ‘It was scarcely pos- 
sible to be depressed in his company,’ Mr. Pollock adds, and he kept 
his cheerfulness to the end. When this happy and bright and strong 
life was overclouded with illness, no wonder that the young man 
refused to believe it, and would not take care, or give up his blame- 
less irregularities and turning of night into day. When he got his 
six months’ leave of absence to get himself mended and set to rights, 
as was hoped, he took advantage of it ‘ reluctantly and almost indig- 
nantly.’ ‘His repugnance was like that of a wounded soldier who 
thinks himself dishonoured if he quits the field while his limbs can 
bear him. There is nothing in his life which recommends him more 
to our sympathies ; but, nevertheless, he had to go, and was but little 
the better of it. Then for a year or two longer he kept up that heart- 
sickening struggle, sent from place to place by anxious friends and 
well-meaning doctors, as alas, so many others have been before him, 
and as so many others would be were the means of that forlorn quest 
for health possible to them. Whether it is ever of much efficacy, or 
if it would not be better and kinder to let the sufferer linger out the 
appointed time and die at home, those who have had experience of 
such cases may be permitted to question. Poor Clifford was taken to 
Madeira at last, when so ill that his friends hardly expected him to 
live out the voyage,—a questionable kindness ; but though this could 
not save him, it at least ‘ enabled him to spend his last days in ease 
and comparative enjoyment.’ In March last he died, aged only 
thirty-four, not having yet attained the mid-period of life, but brave 
and cheerful and in full command of himself and his faculties to the 
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last. It is evidently with a little natural awe, as also with some not 
unnatural bravado, that Mr. Pollock records this fact, not able 
altogether to put away a certain ache of wonder, as well as pride and 
satisfaction in the brave front which his friend showed to the last 
enemy. Strange problem that something in that dying man should 
be so strong while all the rest. was so weak, one part of him so vigor-: 
ous, manly, and alive, while all else was dying! yet all to die together, 
the mind which felt no sickness and knew no failing, as well as the 
body which was dropping to pieces. If they are right in their theory, 
what contradiction is so strange as this? Here is Mr. Pollock’s 
tremulous yet exultant trumpet-note over this last feat of mortal 
courage : 

Far be it from me, as it was far from him, to grudge to any man or 
woman the hope or comfort that may be found in sincere expectation of a 
better life to come. But let this be set down and remembered, plainly 
and openly, for the instruction and rebuke of those who fancy their dogmas 
have a monopoly of happiness, and will not face the fact that there are true 
men, ay, and women, to whom the dignity of manhood and the fellowship 
of this life, undazzled by the magic of any revelation, unholpen of any pro- 
mises holding out aught as higher or more enduring than the fruition of 
human love and the fulfilment of human duties, are sufficient to bear the 
weight of both life and death. Here was a man who utterly dismissed 
from his thoughts as being unprofitable or worse all speculations on a future 
or unseen world; a man to whom life was holy and precious, a thing not to 
be despised, but to be used with joyfulness : a soul full of life and light, 
ever longing for activity, ever counting what was achieved as not worthy to 
be reckoned in comparison of what was left todo. And this is the witness 
of his ending, that, as never man loved life more, so never man feared death 
less. 

The end of a good and brave man is always a great spectacle, but 
we do not see the need for this solemn flourish. Did not every 
manly Greek of the classic times, from which more than from any 
period more recent, men of Clifford’s kind in the present day hold 
their traditions, do the same? and every stout-hearted savage 
and with still more composure, the men of China and Japan? 
Is it only the conscious existence close by of that Christian hope 
in which Mr. Pollock strenuously does not believe, that makes him assert 
with such eagerness as a wonderful and startling thing his friend’s 
independence of and superiority to it? It is very hard, no doubt, 
to shake off that consciousness: still, now that the separation from 
everything Christian has gone so far, it seems unnecessary to tell 
us that a man who within the same volume denounces Christianity 
as an agency destructive and corrupting, was able to die as bravely 
without it as he might have been expected to do with its aid. Here 
Nature has been a traitor to faith. 

This curious mistake, however, is not to be laid to Clifford’s 
charge ; and the few details we have here preserved set him before us 
as a lovable and vigorous human creature, full of impetuosity and 
energy, and that desirable certainty of being right which is as good 
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as an estate to a man; but also not good as leading him to say and 
do many things which better judgment would wish unsaid and 
undone. We may note one or two instances before passing on to 
the examples in the Essays and Lectures, of the way in which Clifford’s 
antipathy to Christianity impaired his own power of judging, and 
clipped off, so to speak, essential parts of his mind, narrowing and 
vulgarising the man even in the midst of his highest assumptions, 

Mr. Pollock, however, we may say by way of a digression, has 
evidently not been happy in his selection of the letters which are 
quoted here. Of these he tells us that Clifford would now and then 
‘throw himself completely into his letters ; and then his descriptions 
were so full of life and colour that they might well be taken as 
models by any one minded to study the art of correspondence, not 
uncommonly alleged to be lost since the introduction of cheap and rapid 
communications.’ If this is so, it is a pity that some of these models 
should not have been chosen to be presented here instead of the 
entirely unremarkable performances which are given. Take this 
for an instance: it is an account of a tour while the writer was still 
in good health : 


[ November 


At Honfleur a surprising meal—bouillon, cételettes, vin—till we were 
roaring drunk for sevenpence-halfpenny each. Then various towns in 
Normandy which I have hopelessly mixed up. ‘ Lisieux était—on ne peut 
plus s’imaginer—délicieux.’ This is Crotch’s abominable pun. There was 
a fair at Le Mans and we nearly broke the merry-go-round. At Tours we 
caused two mild priests faire signe de croix by suddenly flapping out ‘La 
Rappel’ and ‘La Liberté’ from our bag on the ramparts. But Angouléme ! 
—everybody must go there at once and stay several years. It is too lovely. 
You walk under trees all round on the top of the walls and see miles of 
Garonne and vines. It was féte-Diew about the time we got to Bordeaux 
and Bayonne, and all the little dears were in white for their first Communion. 
Then came troubles. There were no boats. We got by rail to San Sebastian, 
which indeed is sweetly pretty : so that I was moved even to try to sketch 
the Plaza Reale—such is the audacity of some. . . . Here we have hired a 
garret near the sky and live charmingly on five francs a day ; this is accom- 
plished chiefly by hiring a cheap bed and not eating anything. All day long 
we catch butterflies and sketch. Sometimes we go to a table d’héte : where 
besides the ordinary fare Crotch finds, sortie du flanc d’Adam cédtelette 
funeste—a young lady who won't speak to me when he is by. But our great 
adventure is the Pic du Midi, close by the top of which is an hétellerie con- 
taining (in the guide book) ham and eggs and people to cook them, but (in 
fact and at this time of the year) not a living soul and three inches of candle.’ 


And so on—a pleasant enough schoolboy sort of letter, which 
might very well be read with indulgent laughter and shaking of the 
head by an easy mother who did not mind slang, but which, as a 
model of correspondence, is too absurd to be thought of. 

This, however, is by the way. What we had intended to remark 
was one or two instances from these letters of the narrowing power of 
prejudice and antipathy which brings a select and fine mind like 
Clifford’s down to the level of the contracted and ignorant. In one 
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of his more serious letters, beginning with the remark that ‘this 
country (Spain) requires to be colonised by the white man,’ the young 
Professor permits himself to speak of ‘Spain, the middle and south of 
Italy, and Greece,’ as ‘countries where the population consists chiefly 
of habitual thieves and liars, who are willing opportunely to become 
assassins for a small sum.’ Now had this been said—as it might very 
well be said, though probably not in such strong language—by a 
Cook’s excursionist, it would depend upon the temper of the reader 
whether he would receive it with laughter as just the sort of thing 
to be expected from the prejudice and folly of Britannic self-conceit, 
or storm at the despicable cockneyism which was at once so impu- 
dent and so blind. We wonder whether such sweeping and foolish 
vituperation of a large portion of the human race becomes less 
objectionable and more dignified when it is inspired by a hatred of 
Christianity, as supposed to influence these nations, and not by mere 

ignorance of them, and insular prejudice against all development of 
character unlike our own? We have heard something like the same 

verdict (but, as we have already said, not so strong) given by hasty 

travellers, even above the excursionist level, whose sole knowledge of 
Italy, for instance, was summed up in the person of the valet de place, 

who had no doubt fleeced and laughed at them. But this is not the 

sort of judgment we expect from an accomplished and thoughtful 

mind. It may be said that it is unfair to take the flippant and 

hasty sentiment of a letter dashed off, perhaps, in some greasy inn, 

where bad cooking and bad smells had affected the writer’s temper, 

as a real expression of the meaning which was in him; but as this is 

deliberately chosen as one of some dozen letters intended to convey 

a clear view of the writer’s character, and perhaps to be accepted by 
us as models of correspondence, that objection cannot be entertained. 

To show on what ground it is that Professor Clifford thus sweeps out 

of all human respect and consideration the countrymen of Cervantes 
and Dante, of Murillo and Raphael, and those who tread the classic 

soil and inherit the classic names of Greece, we will quote the entire 

passage as it stands :— 

I don’t understand why one is expected to be polite and reticent 
about the distinction between the Hebrew piety and Roman universalism 
attributed to Jesus and Paul, and the ecclesiastical system which is only 
powerful over men’s lives in Spain, the middle and south of Italy, and 
(treece—countries where the population consists chiefly of habitual thieves 
and liars, who are willing opportunely to become assassins for a small sum. 
I suppose it frightens people to be told that historical Christianity as a 
social system invariably makes men wicked when it has full swing. Then 
I think the sooner they are well frightened the better. 


The object, we suppose, of the reproduction of the letter is to 
accomplish this frightening process to such degree as may be possible. 
It is a pity Mr. Pollock could not have done this without throwing 
the appearance of the pettiest Chauvinism which ever made a French 
€picier laughable over one whom we would willingly have accepted 
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as enlightened and generous and liberal-minded, notwithstanding 
our total difference with him in belief and opinion. The man who 
can go about the world, as to some extent Clifford did, meeting 
other men and women at every turn in all those natural charities 
which few of us who have done so can refrain from accepting at 
the hand of many a kindly simple Italian, or Spaniard, or even Greek 
—though in respect to this latter, knowledge fails us—and come back 
and libel them indiscriminately as ‘ thieves and liars, willing to become 
assassins for a small sum,’ is either a prejudiced fool, incapable of 
reason, which Clifford certainly was not, or a traitor to humanity, 
which is the last thing he would have consented to be. We believe 
that he was neither of these, but a rash and immature young man, 
transported out of himself by hatred of a religion which perhaps he 
did not entirely understand, and thus made, without meaning it, 
a cruel and unjust judge of and false witness against his brother. 
We do not say anything about the reasonableness of entertaining, or 
the good taste of expressing, this mad and furious antipathy against 
the system more dear than anything else in the world to so many of 
the race ; for our own part we are willing to pass it over; and it is 
the fashion of the day to take it rather as a proof of mental 
superiority than a breach of all the traditions of mutual tolerance ; but 
when this blind rage is permitted to confuse the common rules of 
justice and charity, and to produce all the effects of ignorance and 
the narrowest prejudice on the minds of those who are affected by it, 
the spectator can scarcely be expected to acquiesce, however such 
acquiescence may be the fashion. It may be of no moment to anyone 
but himself whether a professor of mathematics and pet lecturer 
of fashionable audiences should be a Christian or not, but it is a pity 
to see him, by reason of his non-Christianity, placing himself on the 
same level as the travelling bagman or ignorant Cockney out upon a 
* tower.’ 

But if this kind of inhuman generalisation is contrary to the 
higher spirit of the time, it is still more contrary to it to be ignorant 
of and unaffected by art. The art education of England has made 
immense strides, in words, at least, within recent generations. It is 
not permitted to a man of education nowadays, no, nor to a woman, 
as Mr. Pollock would say, to be ignorant of what is fine, or not 
to admire what is admirable. Here, however, is what Professor 
Clifford says about the architecture of which we are all so proud. He 
is speaking of the Alhambra, of which he tells us that ‘it seems to 
me to want the touch of barbarism which hangs about all Gothic 
buildings.’ ‘One thinks in a cathedral,’ he adds—and once more his 
friend has thought it well to separate this expression of opinion from 
all rash chance sayings, and preserve it as worthy remark, ‘that 
since somebody has chosen to make it, it is no doubt a very fine thing 
in its way, but that, being a sane man, one would not make anything 
like it for any reasonable purpose.’ Now this is an opinion which, if 
he could conscientiously entertain it, would be very convenient for a 
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nineteenth century architect, who has proved himself, by sore experi- 
ment, quite incapable of building ‘ anything like it.’ But for a man of 
that culture, which in these days so largely embraces art, it is a rash 
statement. Those be ‘the fanes of useless prayer’ of which the 
Laureate speaks, but we did not know that anyone had ventured yet, 
out of dislike for their use, to scoff at these noblest monuments of 
northern antiquity. Few people for the last thousand years have 
thought much of the gods of Olympus, but the temples of Prestum, 
for instance, have never been despised on that account, nor has the 
building of such wonderful and solemn edifices ever been considered 
a thing unlikely to fire the ambition of any sane man. Thus, once 
again, theological opinion is made to rob the mind of part of its 
inheritance, and place the observer, for whom all the centuries have 
toiled to instruct and train him, on the level of the uneducated and 
ignorant who have had no training as all. 

These curious indications of fanaticism turning up in a sphere 
where we least expected to find them, are visible, it is scarcely 
needful to say, with still stronger emphasis in the formal teachings, 
the Lectures and Essays which follow this biography. This is 
reasonable, for the dogmas by which a man holds have the most 
natural place in his authoritative utterances ; and Professor Clifford’s 
subjects are almost all of a character which lead him, if not to 
questions of religion, at least to that debatable ground where 
every question which is brought under discussion may be so treated 
as to involve the principles of human thought, and all the origins of 
sentiment and feeling. We do not enter upon the consideration of 
these utterances with any intention of argument—this is not the place 
for controversy; nor is it the fact of his opposition to the teachings 
of Christianity which we find fault with; that is his own affair. It 
is the manner of treating these subjects, and the tone which is 
assumed in respect to them, to which we object. Time was when per- 
sonal discussion was enlivened with calling of names and the imputing 
of every bad motive which can exist in the most depraved minds. 
The habit holds still in the lower levels of society, and there are traces 
of the revival of this among other literary methods in the new order 
of journals which are characteristic of our generation. ‘Sir, you are 
a base, servile wretch, says one of the lights of journalism to 
another; ‘only a vain, vulgar snob, puffed up with the conceit of 
wealth like you, could,’ &. &c. ‘I confess it is difficult to know 
what to to with a sneaking dastard of your description.’ All these 
little elegances of phraseology are apparently creeping in again to the 
writing of the day; though they have been banished for a long time 
trom anything that has a right to call itself literature. But we 
doubt whether it is an improvement upon this practice to be civil to 
a man’s personality, and abusive to those great ideas which he 
believes in, and which are probably more dear and precious to him 
than anything belonging to his personal being.. Thus, when Pro- 
fessor Clifford goes to the very source of all things, and denounces 
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‘the doctrine of a destiny, or a Providence outside of us overruling 
human efforts, and guiding history to a foregone conclusion,’ as an 
immoral doctrine, he is simply calling names like the culprits of the 
law of libel. ‘I do think,’ he says, with a sweeping force of assertion of 
which neither does he offer any proof, nor couldhe, without giving up the 
immediate subject of his discourse, attempt to verify, that, ‘if it is 
right to call any doctrine immoral, it is right so to call this doc- 
trine, when we remember how often it has paralysed the efforts of 
those who were climbing honestly up the hillside towards the light 
and right, and how often it has nerved the sacrilegious arm of the 
fanatic or the adventurer who was conspiring against society. Now, 
if such a statement as this in respect to any other agency were 
made, in the House of Commons for example, the speaker would be 
stopped by shouts from every side of ‘ question’ and ‘name.’ What 
man of all men has been stopped while climbing honestly up the 
hillside, by the doctrine of Providence? The ‘sacrilegious arm of the 
fanatic’ has so many meanings, that we do not ask what is intended 
by the expression—which to ourselves represents Professor Clifford 
as much or more than any one else we can think of—but who is the 
honest man who has been stopped in his career by the belief that 


There’s a divinity doth shape our ends 
Rough hew them how we will ? 


Such an assertion has nothing to do with a scientific argument. It 
is as little capable of proof as the wildest of theological theories, 
nor is it in the least necessary to a sober discussion of the existence or 
non-existence of a power unseen and outside of man. ‘It is the 
business of the seeker after truth to find out whether a proposition 
is true or not, and not what are the moral consequences which may 
be expected to follow,’ he says; and in the next sentence, without 
stopping to draw breath, flings this handful of mud, caught up by 
the way, in the face of God, with a gratuitous insult and accusation, 
entirely beyond the reach of proof. 

We are tempted to pause here, however, on our own account, to 
wonder what would be the effect upon the general mind if these 
opinions were adopted by humanity at large. Would all the literature 
of the past be superseded and superannuated like the sacred books and 
religious theories of worn-out Christianity? Those great literatures 
which are the most precious part of the inheritance our fathers have 
bequeathed to us, with what eyes would the generations who had 
advanced beyond all the principles expressed in them look upon 
those unchanging witnesses to another state of things? Even the 
words which have risen so naturally to our lips as describing the 
action of that which Professor Clifford denounces as an immoral 
doctrine, how do they sound to the ears of those who believe with 
him? These and a hundred more are so woven in and out of our 
lives and memories that few exercises of will could be more difficult 
than the effort to forget them. Yet they must have become foolish- 
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ness, and slavish wicked foolishness, to all who hold this opinion. 
How can they tolerate even the austere Muse of Greece with her 
grand but often terrible songs of Fate ? and among all the long defile 
of great singers, which is there whom the enlightened reader will be 
able in his sublimest strains to listen to, with, at the best, any- 
thing more than an indulgent contempt? This thought occurs to 
us simply by the way, for no doubt, as we have quoted above, 
‘it is the business of the seeker after truth to find out whether a 
proposition is true or false, and not what are the consequences that 
will follow.’ But the confusion that must arise in the world of 
imagination makes us giddy even to think of it. How listen even to 
the musings of Hamlet, that beloved impersonation of human thought 
and questioning; nay, how avoid compromising themselves by the 
familiar words which will steal even into a philosopher’s mouth 
unawares, though his mind has gone so far beyond them, and haunt 
his ear in spite of himself? They must teach our English echoes 
other music—if they can. We observe that Professor Clifford quotes 
no poet except Mr. Swinburne and Walt Whitman. His preference 
was, as his biographer tells us, for modern poetry ; but even modern 
poetry, save in a very few instances, is full of the immoral doctrine 
against which he makes so strenuous a protest. A man who walks 
about the world with the conviction that most of his fellow-creatures 
who believe in one particular creed are thieves, liars, and possible 
murderers, whose prejudices so blind his perceptions that he thinks 
no sane man would like to make anything like a Gothic cathedral, 
seems to us to narrow inconceivably the universe round him; and 
when, in addition to this cutting off of human charity and the beauty 
of art, we contemplate the superannuation of all literature which is 
involved in his sweeping intolerance and contempt of the old lines 
of thought and articles of faith, we are appalled by the scrap of 
standing ground which he leaves himself. All earth and heaven 
contracted into—let us say, to take the highest image possible—a 
Royal Society of everlasting discussion, research, and an enthusiastic 
well-dressed audience three times a week. It says a great deal for 
the comforting effects of enthusiasm and the thick-skinnedness of 
nature that the philosopher in question never seems to have felt this 
contraction. Perhaps, indeed, we are more acutely touched by the 
penalties involved in his view of human things, as he is by ours, than 
either of us is with those that belong to ourselves. Still the 
adoption of Professor Clifford’s views by the world in general would 
have, there can be no doubt, an extraordinary effect upon all 
existing literature. To be thrown upon that literature, penetrated 
as it is with thoughts and feelings which are foolish if not criminal 
to the enlightened mind, and foreign to all its habits, for comfort 
and pleasure even, not to say for instruction, would be a curious 
experience. The end would necessarily be one of two things: 
either that this literature would drop altogether, yielding its place 
to a totally new development of genius of which no signs have 
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yet appeared ; or that the new generation, trained from its cradle to 
non-belief, would re-discover and fervently throw itself with all the 
delight of novelty into the old Gospel, dimly shadowing a thing 
unexplainable by their principles through all the poets. 

Professor Clifford’s account of the origin of the idea of mind as 
distinct from body is not much more respectful than his sentiments 
in respect to Providence. 


‘If you eat too much,’ he says, ‘you will dream when you are asleep ; 
if you eat too little you will dream when you are awake, or have visions ; 
and those dreams of savages, whose food was very precarious, led them to a 
biological hypothesis. They saw in those dreams their fellows, other men, 
when it appeared from evidence furnished to them afterwards that those 
other men were not there when they were dreaming. Consequently they 
supposed that the actions of the organic body were caused by some other 
body which was not physical in the ordinary sense, which was not made of 
ordinary matter, and this other body was called the Soul. Animism, as 
Mr. Tylor calls this belief, was at first then a hypothesis in the domain of 


biology. It was a physical hypothesis to account for the peculiar way in 
which living things went about.’ 


We confess that the phraseology of this statement is very myste- 
rious to us, and that we do not know what is meant by the ‘ peculiar 
way in which living things went about.’ But this is quite a sub- 
sidiary matter, the chief thing being the very startling picture of the 
first. philosophy thus presented to us. Fancy a sickly half-starved 
savage, lying perhaps in the sun, trying to cheat his aching stomach 
with the as yet uninvented and fallacious proverb qui dort, dine ; 
seeing shapes flit before his filmy eyes, the revenge of that stomach 
for such ill-treatment, and having the genius to suppose that these 
hungry spectres meant something much more beautiful and elevated 
than himself, spirits and souls. That savage, we humbly venture to 
think, though Professor Clifford sneered at him, was worth having for 
an ancestor. If this was so, he was the first poet, and hunger the 
first inspiration. We have always thought that the hard pressure of 
need was the best persuasion that could be addressed to the creative 
intelligence, but we had not conceived so admirable a primary office 
for the stomach, of all organs. ‘ We are such stuff as dreams are 
made of,’ but then Shakspeare does not scorn the ‘ biological hypo- 
thesis’ and Professor Clifford does. 

We will not attempt to go further in this examination. Did we 
on our side venture to say that the curious abstraction of humanity 
which this able writer speaks of with a glow of enthusiasm, in words 
which are exactly like those which Deists employ in speaking of God, 
was an immoral doctrine or the half delirious dream of a hungry 
savage, with what torrents of noble indignation would our bigotry be 
denounced? Yet such are the terms which seem right and fitting 
to the sect to which Professor Clifford belonged, when they speak of 
our dearest faith and most cherished aspirations. We are very much 
more in number than they are, and not less men because we differ 
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with them, and we have an equal right to have our faith’ re- 
spected. The curious intolerance, arrogance, and insolent contempt 
with which our belief is treated by these few young men who thus 
set themselves up to instruct us are among the strangest phenomena 
of our time. It is as if the child at our knee should turn upon us 
and dash its puny fist in our faces and pour out torrents of vitupera- 
tion. We are taken by surprise, and scarcely know for the moment 
whether to laugh or be indignant. But such a defiance of all the 
nobler courtesies of nature is no laughing matter. It has long ceased 
to be forbidden in England, that any man should think for himself, 
or express his sentiments freely; and toleration has gone so far 
among us on our side that we are ready to lend a polite and defe- 
rential ear to any argument however strongly against our own views. 
But insult is not argument, nor assertion proof; and nothing we 
should suppose can be more unscientific—if we understand the word— 
nothing more unhuman and unbrotherly than this bullying. If any 
man can prove that the first suggestion of a mind or soul originated 
in the qualms of starvation let him show his evidence; or if he can 
demonstrate that the idea of an overruling Providence, a divinity 
that shapes our ends, has paralysed any honest soul struggling towards 
the light, let him do so. Otherwise, let him not venture upon state- 
ments which certainly appear as much beyond the reach of proof, and 
consequently as unfitted for scientific assertion, as table-rapping or 
the vulgarest ghost story, and which all the prestige of science, to 
which it is the fashion of the moment to grant so much, cannot make 
less insolently unreasonable. 

In all that we have said we have addressed ourselves only to the 
manner in which this young philosopher and his class consider them- 
selves entitled to flout their opponents. We do not wish to interfere 
with their right of argument, or of believing or non-believing, as 
seems good in their own eyes. On the contrary, we cannot but feel 
touched and softened in any opposition of our own by the glowing 
addresses which Clifford now and then pauses to make, an act of devo- 
tion, perhaps inconsistent, but very natural, to the ‘ Father man,’ 
who stands to him in the same relation apparently as the Father God 
stands to us. We are touched by this exhibition of the human 
need for something to worship, which is conspicuous in the still 
simpler pietism of that strange enthusiast, Mr. Congreve. It is not 
with contempt, but with a pathetic sympathy, that we try to make 
out what they mean by the mysterious abstraction which is to all 
intents and purposes the God they worship, though they call it 
Humanity. ‘The voice of conscience is the voice of our father man 
within us,’ Clifford says, bewildering the simple reader whom he has 
so lately instructed, that to serve man for the love of God is wicked- 
ness, and a belief in a power outside of ourselves an immoral doctrine. 
And in, perhaps, the only passage in which he permits himself to 
speak of the delusions of Christianity as respectable, he breaks forth 
into this peroration: 
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‘The dim and shadowy outlines of the superhuman deity 
fade slowly away from before us; and as the mist of his presence 
floats aside, we perceive with greater and greater clearness, the 
shape of a yet grander and nobler figure—of Him who made all Gods 
and shall unmake them. From the dim dawn of history, and from 
the inmost depths of every soul, the face of our Father manflooks out 
upon us with the fire of eternal youth in his eyes and says, ‘ Before 
Jehovah was, I am.’ 

What, then, is this Father man if not God? The distinction is 
too fine for any ordinary understanding. 

We may be permitted to note here, though it does not immediately 
belong to our subject, the curiously fictitious representation of the 
world which is to be found in these pages and in other works of the 
same description; for instance, in the able and temperate article 
deformed by no such intolerancies, in which Miss Bevington in a 
contemporary publication sets forth the modern atheist creed. One 
would imagine that in this world there was neither disappointment 
nor failure—that no old man’s grey hairs were ever brought down 
with sorrow to the grave, no miserable mother found to look on while 
her son or daughter made dismal shipwreck, no fair career blighted, 
no family honour brought to the dust, but all going on after our 
beautiful rule of development, the good giving birth to the more 
good, the healthful to the healthfuller. 

This is, of course, a very needful part of the argument by which 
life is made out to be worth living for itself alone; but is it true? 
Either our experience is very unusual and our eyes sadly perverted, 
or the world around us is a very different world from this. 

We have entered but little into the literary merits of the volumes 
which apparently as yet embody the greater part of what Professor 
Clifford has left behind him, the justification of the considerable 
reputation he had acquired. They are full of vigorous writing, and 
of a forcible and honest dogmatism and certainty of being right, 
which used to be supposed to belong to the ignorant rather than to 
the deeply instructed. While we have thought to meet their case by 
being tolerant and caressing towards doubt, our young men have 
reasserted their privilege to be cocksure. This very word—which 
must have been invented by some elderly spectator of the whirligig 
of time and all its revolutions, to describe his own humorous appre- 
ciation of a state of mind so unlike his own—is completely applicable 
in the present case. The defiant trumpet-note which wakes up the 
world at least, if it does not shake all its systems, the flap of the 
vigorous wings, the sharp-armed determination to draw blood, the 
pluck invincible, are all embodied in these latest manifestoes of the 
scientific army. The concluding essay of all has a mixture of another 
sentiment which adds to its interest a touch of human character. It 
is the subtle and able paper upon Professor Virchow’s address, in 
which the sensation of an unexpected check, which it is the writer's 
purpose to neutralise by acceptance and explanation, showing how it 
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is no check at all, is shown with a solemn unconscious humour which 
is very interesting. The gravity of the countenance with which the. 
writer informs us that nothing could be more proper, and the savage 
but not unnatural burst of irritation with which he demands at the 
end that, if the development theory is not sufficiently certain to be 
taught in schools, neither should the biblical cosmogony be taught, 
has in it a revelation of nature and temper not to be found in any of 
the previous chapters. And when he adjures men to profit by 
Professor Virchow’s caution with an ititense solemnity which savours 
of suppressed rage, we feel it is almost cynical to give way to our 
sense of the grim humour involved. 


The second point to be considered ne cries] is the frightful loss and dis- 
appointment you prepare for your child if, as is most probable in these days, 
he becomes convinced that the doctrine (of evolution) is founded on insufficient 
evidence. It is not merely that you have brought him up as a prince to 
find himself a pauper at eighteen. He may have allowed this doctrine to 
get inextricably intertwined with his feelings of right and wrong. Thus 
the overthrow of one will at least for a time endanger the other. You 
leave him the sad task of gathering together the wrecks of a life broken by 


disappointment, and wondering whether honour itself is left to him among 
them. 


We confess that we have turned back to the previous page, to see 
whether there was any indication that the tragic seriousness of this 
address was meant satirically; but it is not so. And Clifford was 
near the end of his life, and must have really believed that the 
youth who found himself tumbled by insufficient evidence from the 
heights of the development theory, would have nothing left but to 
gather together the wrecks of a life broken by disappointment, and 
wonder whether even honour was left. We were wrong to represent 
this strange spectacle as humorous, not having fully perceived how 
tremendous was the sincerity called forth by what seems to us so 
inadequate an occasion; but we do not know what other word to use 
to describe the amazing effect, though the humour is tragic and 
sombre, and less akin to smiles than to tears. 
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Lorp SALIsBsuRY AND Mr. Cross 1n LANCASHIRE. 


HE month of October has been a month of party battle. Scotland 
has rung with its cry of attack upon Conservative policy. It is 

soon to ring still louder. The leader of the Government in the House 
of Commons has replied to the actual and to the anticipated onslaught 
from the unaccustomed capital of Ireland. In England, and espe- 
cially in Lancashire, the attack and the defence have been equally 
vehement, if not equally successful. Sir William Harcourt ravaged 
Mr. Cross’s own country in force ; Mr. Cross flew to repel the aggres- 
sion. Lord Salisbury next appeared to pour his accustomed oil of 
vitriol into the wounds the more tolerant Home Secretary had made. 
All this is precisely as it should be. The public, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, should hope that the chiefs of the two sides may put 
forth their strongest and most characteristic arguments. It is going 
through the process of making up its mind. The more vigorous its 
predilections on the one side, the more necessary is it that the oppo- 
site should be worthily represented. A cannon is tested to bursting 
in order to demonstrate its strength. Regiments are marched across 
a bridge, not to wreck it, but to prove its durability. That Liberals 
may follow their faith with knowledge, they are bound to be yet more 
anxious than Conservatives that the sturdiest champions should be 
selected to tilt in Conservative colours. For Conservatives the logic 
of their position is less a matter of importance. They are the Roman 
Catholics of the political world. They are content so long as the 
banner in front has tradition inscribed upon it. Their claim, accord- 
ing to Lord Salisbury at Manchester, is that they ‘ follow the tra- 
dition which has been handed down to them.’ Liberals are political 
Protestants. Each must convince himself. But a Liberal cannot 
help crediting opponents with pursuing the same reasonable process. 
When he finds a multitude of Conservatives justifying an extraordinary 
policy by reliance upon authority, it is difficult for him to believe that 
they have not tried to test the adequacy of the authority upon which 
they depend. He has a shrewd suspicion that it is counterfeit and 
usurped. He will not be perfectly satisfied it is so until the fact be 
established out of its advocates’ own mouths. He is, however, more 
careful of Conservative fair fame than Conservatives themselves. 
Many Conservative pleadings he recognises as not accepted by the 
respectable rank and file of the Conservative party itself. Lord 
Beaconsfield, when he propounds his shining sophisms, is commonly 
understood to be making merely a demonstration against his adver- 
saries. What the Liberal wishes to learn is the process of reasoning 
by which genuine Conservatives have persuaded themselves to accept 
the foreign policy of the present Government. Probably he scarcely 
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expected to find a clue to the mystery in Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
speech in the Dublin Mansion House. The locality, if not particu- 
larly Conservative, is as little Liberal. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, accustomed to the implicit obedience of a mighty majority, 
has often of late shown he has forgotten that it is as necessary to con- 
vince supporters as to crush an adversary. Liberals might be apt 
to grow too self-confident if they supposed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s defence of his colleagues was the most plausible which 
could be offered. His discourse at Dublin even more than ordinarily 
testified either remarkable contempt for the political insight of his 
audience, or a sense of the utter hopelessness of any attempt to rebut 
Liberal charges. 

Happily for a prospect of discovering the true Conservative 
point of view, the Home Secretary and Lord Salisbury have felt 
the necessity of counteracting the damaging effects of Sir William 
Harcourt’s recent invasion of Lancashire. Lord Salisbury is a 
good hater, whether Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone be the object 
of his wrath. He does not waste his powers on the prosaic task 
of explaining how he has persuaded himself to take up any par- 
ticular position. The use of his declamations to his antagonists, if 
not to his friends, is that he defines the extreme verge of Conserva- 
tive pretensions and aims. He is always going back into the wilder- 
ness, or, as he calls it, ‘ traditional English policy, and marking out 
‘ scientific frontiers.’ In his eagerness to express repulsion and aver- 
sion from his adversaries for the time being, he backs to the furthest 
corner of his yard. He would rather tumble into a coal-cellar than 
brush against the garment of a professor of contrary political views. 
Mr. Cross is candid after a different fashion to his fellow Secretary of 
State. He is a later convert than Lord Salisbury to the foreign 
policy of their common chief. Somewhat wistfully he keeps looking 
over the gate into the ground he himself once occupied. His speeches 
at Leigh on October 11, and at Clitheroe on the 14th, read as if he were 
continually protesting to his Liberal opponents that he was bred up 
in the principles of foreign policy they accept; as he has wandered 
to the spot he now stands on from that in which they still remain, 
there can be no such vast difference between them; he and they are 
only on different sides of the same hedge. Mr. Cross appeals, Lord 
Salisbury defies. The one endeavours to show how easy it would be 
for an honest Liberal to turn Conservative ; the other how impossible 
for a genuine Conservative to tolerate Liberalism. 

Mr. Cross professed his desire at Leigh to tell the electors of 
South West Lancashire ‘a plain unvarnished tale.’ He played the 
orthodox bluff countryman of fairs and race-courses. His discourse 
at any rate, however, has the virtue of covering all the principal acts 
of the Conservative Government, and may be taken, rather than 
Lord Salisbury’s more inspiriting rhetoric, as an official answer to the 
charges brought against it by Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Grant Duff, Mr. Childers, and Sir William Harcourt. He went 
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through the various counts of the indictment. Liberals cannot do 
better for their own enlightenment, as such, than to accompany him. 

In the first place Mr. Cross expresses surprise at the Liberal com- 
plaint that Parliament is not to be dissolved till its natural course has 
beenrun. Apparently Liberals ‘totally forget the fact that Parliaments 
in very recent times, when there have been great Liberal leaders, have 
sat exactly the same time without those leaders having a word to say 
against it.’ Mr. Cross seems to suppose that the Opposition pretends 
to have discovered an unwritten Constitutional law that the Septennial 
Act is to be construed as if it were a Quinquennial or a Sextennial 
Act. The Opposition has never propounded any such transparent 
fallacy. It sees no reason why a Parliament should not be suffered 
to expire of old age when the country retains in the seventh year the 
temper of its first. But the present Parliament was elected partly 
on a cry for legislative repose, partly on a Conservative pledge to 
accomplish local and administrative rather than legislative reforms. 
No more ‘meddling and muddling,’ or ‘ plundering and blundering, 
was the accusation against the Liberal Cabinet. ‘Sanitas sanitatum, 
omnia sanitas,’ was the motto of Conservatism. Local and adminis- 
trative reform has been left virtually untouched. The ratepayers 
have been bribed in their quality of ratepayers to the injury of 
themselves as represented by the State. It is the defectiveness 
of local government which makes the rates intolerable. Nothing 
has been done to cure that. Local government remains what it was 
when the Conservative Government took office on a promise to settle it. 
Defects, however, in positive performance might have been condoned or 
glossed over. The unpardonable offence is that a Parliament elected 
to give the kingdom tranquillity has seen British foreign policy turned 
upside down, yet is being maintained in existence to its very last 
gasp. Were the foreign policy of the present Government as sound 
and wise as we believe it to be all that is the reverse, yet the country had 
a right to be consulted upon it long before this. Liberals assert that 
the public sense of the country is against it. For answer Mr. Cross 
points to increasing majorities in the House of Commons. Lord 
Salisbury used the same inverted argument on October 17 at Man- 
chester. The increasing majorities of Ministers are proof, on the con- 
trary, that the House of Commons was elected on an issue which 
circumstances have antiquated. Members whom constituencies were 
likely to choose by way of protest against a policy of domestic legis- 
lative reform, are precisely the men who would surrender their 
consciences in matters of foreign policy into the keeping of a bold 
and ambitious Minister. Ministers and their supporters cannot deny 
that England stands in a very different relation now to the outside 
world from that she occupied at the general election. It is their 
boast that the present and that past are diametrically opposed. The 
nation has a clear title to be asked how it likes the change. Yet to 
Mr. Cross there appears no cause why the question should be put 
until 1880, unless it can be shown, as Liberals have never attempted 
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to show, that there resides a superior virtue in five years, or in six, 


to seven. 


Mr. Cross has not much, and Lord Salisbury has nothing, to urge 
against the charge that the Government has neglected domestic 
legislation. Mr. Cross, as more nearly concerned, is hurt at the 
insinuation that a course of unostentafious reform would have been 
beyond Ministerial capacity. For facts, however, to repel the accu- 
sation, he was content to rely in his set oration at Leigh upon the 
Irish University Act. , He triumphs greatly in the circumstance that 
Mr. Gladstone’s University Bill estranged many of his supporters, 
and that Lord Cairns’s Act has alienated no supporters of the Con- 
servative Cabinet in the House. To ordinary minds it must seem a 
very extraordinary kind of testimony to the excellence of a measure 
which is to conciliate Catholic Ireland, that the whole Conservative 
following in Parliament has accepted it. If Mr. Cross could point 


‘to Irish seats won on that issue, boasting would be intelligible. To 


say that Conservatism has welcomed the measure, amounts, we fear, 
considering the nature of Conservatism, to proclaiming it a sham. 
Mr. Cross, in fact, thinks neglect of home affairs scarcely 
worth the tribute of an apology. Like the rest of the Minis- 
ters, he has been fascinated by the splendid vision of a 
vaulting foreign policy. He took office with an apparent future 
before him as a pattern Home Secretary. His duties as deputy 
Foreign Secretary during Lord Salisbury’s absence at Berlin have 
perverted his more sober instincts. He feels that the provision of 
pure water and wholesome dwellings for the population is a very 
humble position in comparison with countermining empires, and, 
Sancho Panza like, lording it over islands. Good sensible man that 
nature meant him to be, when he entered office he probably wasted 
not athought on Russia. Now he perceives Russia at the end of every 
vista. He puts the difference between the Ministry to which he 
belongs and his opponents, as if the latter had forgotten the existence 
of such an element as Russia in the calculations of politics. A year 
and a half ago they saw in Russia a force England must reckon with 
as clearly as he by habit sees itin hernow. But, by the side of Russia, 
they have always seen another different interest to be reckoned with, 
which he and his colleagues never appear to see at all. Russia fills 
so large a space in a Conservative Minister’s vision that, provided 
Russia be thwarted, he is careless whether England gain. Russia 
made the Treaty of San Stefano, and Lord Salisbury replaced it by 
the Treaty of Berlin. It was a humiliation to Russia to be compelled 
to submit to have a peace she had drawn up torn up before her face. 
That was the Conservative triumph. Russia still rankles under the 
sense that she was coerced into accepting the judgment of the Con- 
gress in which British Ministers laid down the law instead of General 
Ignatieff. If it be a victory to have embittered the Russian mind 
against this country for many generations to come, that victory has 


‘ been won. If the aim of a peace were to preserve the integrity of 
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the Ottoman Empire, the Treaty of Berlin has been as unsuccessful 
in its object as the Treaty of San Stefano. If its aim were to 
reform the administration of the territories still left under the 
Sultan’s rule, the Treaty of Berlin has done directly no more tian 
that it superseded. Indirectly, by relaxing the fear of external 
coercion, it has delivered those territories up to redoubled anarchy. 
If its aim were to enable the provinces the war had emancipated to 
start fair on their difficult courses as new nations, the Treaty of 
Berlin has done a great deal less. An united Bulgaria might have 
grown into a barrier for Europe between Russia and Turkey. Eastern 
Roumelia, the creature of the Congress, bears in its constitution 
seeds of strife and confusion which arealready beginning to germinate. 

The fatal habit of pitting England against Russia, upon 
which Mr. Cross prides himself and his fellow-ministers, has deluded 
him into believing that to checkmate Russia was to consult the 
interests of Great Britain and of Europe. Because Liberals think of 
what is good for England and the peace of the world rather than of 
what must displease the Czar and -his advisers, Mr. Cross imagines 
they have left out of sight and mind the ambitious designs of Russia. 
Liberals, as Mr. Cross confesses with a leniency of judgment which 
Lord Salisbury at Manchester disdained to imitate, would no more 
than Conservatives have suffered Russia to seize Constantinople. 
The difference is that, had the Liberal policy been predominant, the 
acquiescence of England in the Berlin Memorandum would have 
secured Constantinople against even the covetousness of Russia by 
placing it under the protection of Europe. That would have been 
done with the consent of Russia. Russian humiliation, it is true, 
would have been wanting to the completeness of the victory. By 
so much the more durable might the result have been. Mr. Cross 
objects that an enforcement by united Europe of reforms in Turkey 
would have meant war with the Sultan. Mr. Cross will hardly 
induce us to believe that he can think the Sultan would have 
resisted Europe in arms. He appeals to ‘the arbitration of the 
sensible body of thinking men in England’ whether the Treaty of 
Berlin be not less favourable to Russia than the Treaty of San 
Stefano. The real issue is whether it, and the procedure of Great 
Britain which led to it, be more conducive to the general interests of 
England, and Europe, and Turkey. We will not appeal to a multi- 
tude; we will appeal to Mr. Cross himself, whether, if the whole 
matter could come over again, he would not give his voice in favour 
of bringing Turkey before the Areopagus of Europe. Compulsory 
reforms carried out in Turkey at the dictate of Europe would, Mr. 
Cross knows very well, as Lord Salisbury knew at Constantinople, 
have cut the ground for armed intervention from under the feet of 
Russia. Mr. Cross knows equally well, those same reforms which 
might have saved humanity from a shock will even yet have to be 
enforced by and at the cost of Great Britain, if not of Europe, in 
the lesser area of existing Ottoman dominion. 
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Lord Salisbury is not content like Mr. Cross with making an 
enemy of asingle State. He flies at the more splendid game of 
ethnological ideas and abstractions. Panslavism is his special and 
particular scarecrow. The apparition of what he says is called ‘the 
big Bulgaria’ haunts him. But he exults that ‘we have pushed this 
Bulgaria back from Salonica; we have pushed it back from Adrian- 
ople ; we have pushed it behind the Balkans; and we have left the 
Balkans in the military possession of Turkey as a bulwark for the 
protection of Constantinople.’ Lord Salisbury does not pretend to 
affirm that his ‘big Bulgaria’ would not have been more to the 
interests of the Bulgarians themselves. But he is persuaded that 
Russia would have ruled under the name of Bulgaria, that Bulgaria 
would have been a shadow of Russia. It does not seem to occur to 
him that, in taking credit for the rescue of the region near to Con- 
stantinople from possible Russian influence, he is bound to prove 
that it could not have been equally rescued without the division of 
Bulgariaintotwo. An undivided Bulgaria organised by Europe would 
have been a far better barrier between Russia and the Porte than 
Eastern Roumelia and the present Bulgaria ever can be. Lord Salis- 
bury and his colleagues hardly deny that they have sacrificed the in- 
terests of a population to English fears of Russia. A manlier and less 
selfish policy of considering first the interests of the Balkan peninsula 
would have built a wall of stone instead of pebbles between the Czar 
and the Sultan. Lord Salisbury mixes an affectation of interest in 
the Balkan nationalities, which he has never shown by acts, with open 
contempt for their want of ‘ organisation, administrative traditions, 
and tried cohesion.’ Yet these nationalities have shown that they 
could task the strength of a military empire to keep them down. 
The Foreign Minister sneers at their want of organisation, who, at 
the moment they were asserting their ability to stand alone, steps in 
with a policeman’s truncheon and breaks their heads. 

Lord Salisbury is very proud that he has crushed a rising nation- 
ality, which, we learn for the first time, he nevertheless admires 
cordially. He sympathises with its past and with its religion; he 
could not let it rise to such prosperity and happiness as to endanger 
the security of Constantinople. Should it be objected that the two 
Bulgarias may coalesce yet into one, Lord Salisbury has his answer. 
He glories that he has given the Porte the key of the gate, to keep 
them shut up each in its proper corner. If it be retorted that the 
Porte does not in effect occupy the Balkan passes, Lord Salisbury is 
impatient at so puerile an objection. The Porte, he replies, has a 
treaty title to occupy them. Had not Great Britain a treaty title to 
garrison Beloochistan, and did not she, after leaving the right in 
abeyance for twenty years, exercise it in the fortifying of Quettah? 
To compare the case of a British occupation of a town in Beloochistan 
with the march of an Ottoman army through hostile Eastern Roumelia 
into the Balkans is an exquisite piece of irony. Lord Salisbury, how- 
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ever, is aware that even Manchester Conservatism needs rather more 
solid nutriment than this. His and his leader’s masterstroke of 
policy we discover to be, not that to relieve English jealousies they 
smothered the hopes of a nation, nor that they amused Europe and 
Turkey with the imposture of a treaty right over mountains as inac- 
cessible practicaliy to the Porte as Chimborazo. He admits there 
may be some possible mistrust of the competence of ‘the Turk, who 
is on the rampart of the fortress.’ The mistrust is indeed pardonable, 
in view of the fact that the Turk is only an abstract treaty Turk, and 
the rampart of the fortified Balkans an abstract treaty rampart. But, 
besides these treaty mirages, there is one ‘you must trust.’ This 
creature of trust is ‘the Austrian sentinel who is at the door.’ The 
longitudinal extension of Panslavism may be only doubtfully checked 
by the imaginary Turk amid his Balkans. Its latitudinal spread from 
sea to sea is vetoed once for all by ‘a Power of a very different stamp 
from the Turk ’—by the mighty Empire of Austria. If Austria be 
not enough to stamp the life out of an eager nationality, the British 
Foreign Secretary learns from ‘the newspapers’ that ‘a defensive 
alliance has been established between Germany and Austria.’ He 
does ‘not know whether the newspapers say rightly’; if they do, 
this English statesman declares to ‘all who value the independence of 
nations’ that it is ‘good tidings of great joy.’ That Austria and 
Germany should be on terms of cordial friendship is a safeguard for 
the peace of Europe. That Austria should take over from the 
incapable hands of the Porte Bosnia and Herzegovina was the next 
best arrangement to launching them on the road of self-government 
as provinces in a principality of common origin with themselves. Lord 
Salisbury’s exultation is based on none of these intelligible grounds. 
He triumphs in the foreign intelligence he reads in the newspapers; 
not because Berlin and Vienna are tranquil, not because Turkish 
anarchy is replaced at Novi Bazar by the orderly instincts of Austria. 
His joy is Austria has resumed her old character of policeman ; that, 
should the military tyranny of Turkey break down, the heavy hand 
of Austria will remain laid on the Slav nationalities, and forbid them 
to satisfy their aspirations. 

The Cabul massacre has not opened Lord Salisbury’s eyes to the 
vices of the new Afghan policy. No one ever expected it would. If 
his secret mind could be read, it might possibly appear that, while 
lamenting the fate of the brave members of the Mission, he cannot 
help rejoicing that it opens his road to Herat. The abdication of the 
unfortunate Yakoob Khan, embarrassing as it is to England, will not 
embarrass Lord Salisbury. A Prince and ally whom a British 
Minister hesitates whether to accuse of ‘incapacity or of some other 
worse quality,’ could not have anticipated much consideration for his 
royal dignity at Whitehall. Yet a scandal might have been created 
had a sovereign whose sovereign rights had been acknowledged by 
Great Britain been suddenly treated like a Guicowar. The successor 
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of Yakoob will begin his crowned life without concealment as the 
mere lieutenant of the Indian Viceroy. To the relations between 
Great Britain and Afghanistan it probably matters very little who is 
selected to fill this unenviable place. The Afghan Ameer, whoever 
he may be, will be the puppet of Calcutta, and will be guarded by 
British cannon. In such circumstances, it will make equally little 
difference in the British and Indian burdens that it is ‘ defence, not 
dominion,’ which Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet seeks. Between dominion 
and Lord Salisbury’s sort of defence the distinction is like that 
between two and twice one. The inconsistency in Lord Salisbury’s 
account of the condition of affairs in Afghanistan is that he professes 
to deplore the force England has had to exert. Had only Lord 
Northbrook, a man ‘very able but not wholly sympathetic with us,’ 
executed ‘our orders, and asked, as he was ‘ordered’ to ask, the 
churlish and sulky Shere Ali to receive a British envoy, the Ameer 
would, Lord Salisbury believes, have assented, ‘ and all the evils which 
subsequently followed would have been averted.’ The lapse of a 
year and a half after ‘our orders were issued’ spread over Central 
Asia rumours of coming war between Russia and Great Britain. The 
Ameer thought it was possible to defy England; and thus that ‘ un- 
fortunate delay’ of Lord Northbrook’s ‘destroyed and ruined every- 
thing.’ If, however, Shere Ali and his Afghans were always prepared 
to ally with Russia, and if such a disposition were, as Lord Salisbury 
assumes, fatal to the security of British India, Lord Salisbury ought 
not to mourn, but to rejoice, over Lord Northbrook’s ‘ unfortunate 
delay’ in obeying his orders. Except for that delay, Shere Ali might 
have received an English Envoy. But Lord Salisbury gives us no 
reason to believe that the presence of an English envoy in Cabul 
must have scared Russian intriguers from venturing to whisper their 
hostile suggestions in the Ameer’s ears. With such a temper as Lord 
Salisbury imputes to the dead Ameer and to his subjects, a seething 
mass of hatred and suspicion would have enveloped Afghan and 
British relations a year and a half earlier. Had the ambassador led 
a charmed life in that fanatical city, the crisis might have been post- 
poned indefinitely. It is allowable for adherents to the policy of 
Lord Mayo, Lord Lawrence, and Lord Northbrook to regret that the 
crisis was not so postponed. They believe that, inconvenient as 
Afghan ill-feeling must always have been, responsibility for the 
conquest and rule of Afghanistan is far worse. With Lord Salisbury’s 
views, it is inconceivable he should be sorry for the termination of an 
intolerable period of veiled antipathy and enmity which, he appears 
to believe, held the passes of the Hindoo Koosh always at the disposal 
of an invader of India. 

Mr. Cross, in dealing with the topic of Afghanistan, is, after his 
manner, more apologetic than comminatory. He defends Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Lytton in preference to assailing Lord Northbrook. 
In the first place, he expresses his naive surprise that the massacre of 
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the British Mission in Cabul should have been seized upon by Sir 
William Harcourt as a point of accusation against Her Majesty’s 
Government. Very enigmatically, as at the time it appeared, he’ 
complained at Leigh that Sir William Harcourt should not have 
waited till the circumstances were within his knowledge before he 
‘publicly stated the conclusions he had drawn from facts he could 
not by any possibility have known.’ What all this signified, it was 
left for Lord Salisbury to explain. It seems that the Government, in 
negotiating the Treaty of Gandamak, had contemplated Candahar as 
the place of residence for the British Envoy. Yakoob Khan, how- 
ever, says Lord Salisbury, ‘insisted’ that the envoy should be sent to 
Cabul, for that ‘at Cabul he could fully protect himself’ There 
appears something comic in the notion of Yakoob Khan ‘ insisting’ 
upon anything at Gandamak. His reason, moreover, for preferring 
Cabul, that there he could fully ‘ protect himself’ was scarcely equi- 
valent to a guarantee of protection to Sir Louis Cavagnari. Atall events, 
the Government knew so much or so little of the resources of Yakoob 
Khan for the protection whether of himself or of a guest, as to be pre- 
cluded from pleading in excuse for what is now admitted to have been 
recklessness, the request of a Prince naturally anxious not to have 
Candahar treated in any way as his capital. In despatching the Mis- 
sion in hot haste to Cabul, the British Government trusted not merely 
precious lives, but the relations of Afghanistan and India, to the utterly 
unknown power of an Ameer not yet in the saddle to defend a foreign 
Legation in the midst of a nest of notorious bigots. But a Govern- 
ment which has erected mystification into an art always keeps in 
reserve some crime of a foreigner or blunder of an official to screen 
its own rashness. In any case Mr. Cross regards it as exceedingly 
inconvenient, and even ill-mannered, to impute to the Government 
the natural consequences of its own policy. The reasoning of his own 
mind will probably have been, that Ministers having taken a course 
could not but pursue that course to its logical conclusions. If they 
invaded Afghanistan to punish Shere Ali for refusing to admit a 
British Mission, they were compelled, on the submission of Shere Ali’s 
successor, to send forward an equivalent for the Legation which had been 
before turned back. The Opposition, having had a field day during the 
Session on the question of the expediency of a resident Mission in 
Cabul, ought, in order to comply with Mr. Cross’s expectations of Op- 
position politeness, to acquiesce once for all in the defeat it then 
sustained. Parliament, in affirming the expediency of a Mission, in 
Mr. Cross’s view, indemnified the Government against all the neces- 
sary consequences. 

Could anything be more singular than Mr. Cross’s indignation 
with Liberals for holding the Government accountable for the Cabul 
massacre, it is his mode of handling the accusation brought against 
it of having set aside traditional English policy in Afghanistan. 
The true principle has been stated to be that everything should be 
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done to make Afghanistan ‘ strong, friendly, and independent.’ Mr. 
Cross assents with all his heart. It is, he says, just what he and his 
colleagues desire. ‘ But Afghanistan must be every one of these 
three. It will not do simply to have one without the others, an 
Afghanistan strong without being friendly, or strong without being 
independent.’ Accordingly, as Afghanistan had lost her friendliness 
through Russian machinations, the only course appears to Mr. Cross 
to have been to cudgel her back into kindness. Both he and Lord 
Salisbury take it for granted that, because of the three conditions 
Great Britain would wish to see fulfilled in Afghanistan one was want- 
ing, the want could not but have been treated as permanent and incur- 
able. The great majority of experts in Indian policy, whose counsels 
were at the service of the Government, were agreed that strength and 
friendliness and independence of the Afghan throne were the best 
barrier for British India. They were agreed also that to beat down 
Afghan strength and independence was not the way to recover Afghan 
friendliness. They were agreed that the friendliness was by no means 
beyond recovery by legitimate and peaceable means. They were agreed, 
lastly, that in spite of the temporary eclipse of the friendliness, an 
Afghanistan strong and independent continued more to be desired for 
Hindostan than an Afghanistan broken up and anarchical. Mr. Cross, 
on the contrary, because one quality of the three necessary for an 
Afghanistan perfect from the British point of view is absent, approves 
a course which ensures that the ideal combination shall by no pos- 
sibility ever hereafter be attained. 

On the Zulu war Lord Salisbury is silent. Perhaps the interests 
concerned were too microscopic for his sublime point of vision. Mr, 
Cross, on the other hand, is more explicit than his colleagues would 
probably have wished. He boasts that not only did the Government 
not order the war, but it absolutely and positively forbade it. Yet 
the Governor who defied his superiors at home is employed still. 
His disobedience is condoned, Mr. Cross explains, on account of the 
embarrassment his removal might have caused to the colony of Cape 
Town. The only real and ultimate scapegoats are Cetewayo and the 
taxpayers of this country. Some infinitesimal portion of the expen- 
diture may possibly be recovered from the South African colonists, 
though the protests of the colonists hinder us from feeling sanguine 
on the point. But for Cetewayo there is no redress. Mr. Cross 
admits that Cetewayo was ‘apparently peaceable.’ His crime was 
that he kept his army on a footing which rendered an invasion of his 
country no holiday excursion. The temper of the Boers before the 
annexation of the Transvaal, and of Sir Bartle Frere after, might 
perhaps just excuse in a Zulu preparations which in an Englishman, 
German, or Frenchman, would have been extolled as the loftiest 
patriotism. In any case, the Government, by the mouth of Mr. 
Cross, allows that they did not constitute a sufficient pretext for war. 
Yet war was made; and the king has been deposed, and is kept in 
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captivity. Mr. Cross evidently is ashamed of an iniquitous outrage 
upon the principles of fair dealing with the inferiors of England in 
strength. His apology is that ‘if anybody at all is glad of the 
result, it is the people of Zululand themselves, who have escaped 
from the tyranny to which they were subjected.’ This self-satisfied 
statement rests upon the assertions of officers returned from the war. 
When reliance is thus reposed upon the testimony of soldiers report- 
ing the terrified disclaimers by natives of the old system, the only 
wonder is that any discordant note should be heard. In truth the 
unbiassed evidence of civilians runs directly counter to Mr. Cross’s 
information. The Zulus did not betray or repudiate their king when 
a fugitive. In spite, as charged by Bishop Colenso, of shameful 
flogging by order of Lord Gifford, they could not be forced to betray 
their trust. They do not allow the justice of his present treatment. 
We read in the ‘Cape Times’: ‘The Zulus cannot understand why 
Cetewayo has been taken captive. Dabulamanzi may be taken to 
represent the Zulu nation in his question, as he saw the king carried 
into captivity, “ What has he done that he should be punished? It 
is not he that has been beaten, but his soldiers.”’ 

The Conservative Government has launched England upon the 
troubled sea of European politics. It has pledged the country to the 
solution of half-a-dozen difficult problems in Europe and in Asia 
Minor which it has done nothing to elucidate. It has enlarged the 
frontier of India so as to make Hindostan liable for the good behaviour 
to itself and to its neighbours of the most intractable and rapacious 
population in the East. It has replaced the strong arm of a single 
sovereign in Zululand by the weak rule of a round dozen. It has 
threatened to stir up new foreign questions in other regions of the 
earth. Its most patient supporters are wearying of perpetual calls 
toarms. The senior member for West Surrey is not prone to sarcasms. 
Yet even he indulged ten days ago in a fine burst of unconscious irony. 
He pledged his brother legislators to a cheerful vote of the cost of 
recent wars, ‘if only the Ministers of the Crown would assure them 
that the British Empire was at last at peace.’ As if the Ministers of 
the Crown could be certain at any moment that none of their many 
powder trains was exploding! Yet these gentlemen, having turned 
the foreign system of Great Britain upside down, appeal to the con- 
stituencies by the mouths of three Cabinet Ministers on the stump in 
Lancashire, whether they will not leave this tangled skein of present 
and future troubles for the hands to untwine which twined it. Mr. 
Cross remarks that ‘the country has still its mind much set upon 
foreign affairs.’ The Conservative Government has taken good care 
of that. Mr. Cross and his colleagues seem to think it has earned by 
its meddlesomeness a prescriptive right to go on meddling for ever. 
The incendiary who has set a house on fire might as well ask to be 
let see to the extinction of the fire, on the ground that, but for him, 
the family would never have interested itself for the salvage of its 
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goods. When the time comes for the country to choose between 
Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, and Sir Stafford Northcote on the 
one side, and Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, and Lord Hartington 
on the other, it is very true that it will expect from the one set of 
politicians, as from the other, a profession of political faith. But 
these ministerial canvassers of Lancashire votes are the slaves of a 
strange delusion when they assume that the constituencies will imi- 
tate them in discovering the Russian bugbear in everything and 
everywhere. Any statesmen who aspire to administer the British 
Empire must be prepared with Mr. Cross to ‘uphold the dignity of 
this country, and to protect its interests;’ to go on to promise, 
‘that Russia should not get her way,’ would be to narrow a general 
duty. No Liberal Prime Minister would suffer any foreign power 
in any quarter of the globe to trample upon the rights of Great Britain. 
But Liberals have eyes for other possible enemies besides Russia. 
They do not dread Russia enough to make their terror of her an 
article of their creed. Great Britain will maintain her rights because 
they are her rights, not out of any spirit of rivalry with a foreign 
state, whatever its strength and its ambition. The national mind is 
too well balanced and self-respecting to follow Mr. Cross’s advice to 
cultivate a habit of constant suspicion of the hostile designs of one 
European power in particular. It instincts will tell it that such a 
foreign policy would soon make England an armed camp, as similar 
and better-founded alarms have made other countries. 

Lord Salisbury and Mr. Cross unite in challenging the Liberal 
party to publish its programme of foreign policy. At any rate, 
it is abundantly manifest what the Conservative programme is 
to be. The passions of international envy and suspicion are to 
be played upon, that Lord Beaconsfield may keep his parliamentary 
majority. The moth-eaten standard Conservatism unfurled eighty 
years ago against Fox and the friends of constitutional reform, is to 
wave once more in defence of a policy of legislative inertness. The 
only difference is that, as France was then, so Russia is to be now, 
the name of dread with which to conjure against party rivals. So 
that Lord Beaconsfield’s Government can have its way, it does not 
care that nation is hounded against nation. This religion of inter- 
national fear and dislike is what Lord Salisbury really preaches 
under cover of his magnanimous injunction to electors to ‘ hold high 
the standard of English traditions and English honour.’ When he 
talks of ‘the co-operation of worthy allies, he is thinking of their 
use for checkmating states he hates, and for trampling upon nation- 
alities he distrusts. His‘ maintenance of peace and right abroad’ has 
for its end and object the diversion of the public mind from the 
measures of legislative reform his temperament abhors at home. 
He and the Prime Minister believe, and Mr. Cross, with other 
worthy members of this Conservative ministry, has taken it on trust 
from them, that the spell of international jealousy is potent yet. They 
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will discover that they have been deceiving themselves. The British 
public has grown weary and ashamed of supposing its tranquillity 
to be dependent upon the mood of Russia. Its policy must rest on 
deeper and wider foundations than the gusts and caprices of Russian 
castle-building. The outline of British policy will be framed with 
reference to the wants of the British Empire, and not to the sup- 
posed schemings of this or that foreign statesman. Were Prince 
Gortschakoff and General Kaufmann to be replaced by the least 
restless officials to be found in or out of Russia, British policy ought 
to be so constituted as to need no essential change. If the efforts 
of British Ministers were directed to the strengthening of Great 
Britain, and not to the contemning of another power, it would be 
discovered that the noisy cannonade with which Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Salisbury has been so long deafening Europe, had been 
wasted upon a scarecrow. 

The British nation is imagined by Mr. Cross and Lord Salisbury 
to have developed of late years a love for a spirited foreign policy. 
But a spirited foreign policy is compatible with accurate measure- 
ment of the value of objects. Regard to proportion between the 
hazard and the stakes is equally compatible with a courage which 
shuns no effort for the attainment of ends which are worth the risk. 
Lord Beaconsfield and his fellow-ministers have never appeared to 
possess a standard for guaging the materiality of the risks they 
undertake. They were ready to embark upon a tremendous war to 
save for Turkey the military line of the Balkans, which Lord 
Salisbury himself admits to have been relegated now into the number 
of dormant rights. They threatened an European conflagration to 
compel a division of Bulgaria, which will not survive the next con- 
vulsion in Europe. They have forced a war upon Afghanistan to 
compel the Ameer to receive a Legation Shere Ali himself could 
not have protected. The success of their enterprise has had for its 
natural result the imposition upon England of the task of administer- 
ing the affairs of a nation, described by Lord Salisbury as ‘ the most 
perfidious which has ever existed on the earth.’ 

If the Liberal party he restored by the coming elections to power, 
it may be expected to care more for the objects of diplomacy than 
for its etiquette. A Liberal Minister might not be so determined 
as Lord Salisbury to cancel a treaty because he had not signed it. 
He would be more determined that the treaty, new or old, when 
become operative, should settle the rights of the belligerents and of 
Europe on a basis affording some prospect of permanency. A Liberal 
Minister would have insisted at St. Petersburg on the recall of the 
Russian Mission to Cabul. He would not have regarded the tem- 
porary presence of that Mission as an indignity inexpiable, except 
by the parade in the Afghan capital of a counter British Mission. 
He would have struck at Russia had the security of India demanded 
it. He would not have resented in a prince, whom he desired above 
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all things to keep independent, a moroseness which showed at least 
that quality to have been developed. A Liberal Minister, if Lord 
Salisbury will pardon us for the prediction, would incur any danger 
to guard Constantinople. But his efforts would take the form of 
guarding it for Europe rather than the invidious shape of guarding 
it against Russia. Taking office, and with it a bequest from his 
predecessors of a number of undischarged responsibilities, he would 
consider, and accept or repudiate each, on its merits. Mr. Cross 
does not offer to defend the Asiatic protectorate. Lord Salisbury 
alludes to it remotely as an excuse for extorting Cyprus. Lord 
Beaconsfield assumed it to obtain a second-hand title to fight a duel 
with Russia. Lord Beaconsfield’s Liberal successor, if he accept the 
prerogative, will accept it in order to authorise his coercion of 
Ottoman misdoers. He would have avenged, as the Conservative 
Government is attempting to do, the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari. 
He would not fear to run the gauntlet of Conservative charges of faint~ 
heartedness through abandoning a suzerainty over a territory he 
could control only by spasms of terrorism. If the country desire to 
use the Porte as a stick with which to beat Russia; if it be bent 
upon annexing Afghanistan, and making the Indian frontier march 
with the Russian; if it count a year lost, which passes without a 
threat of war given or returned; if it accept Lord Salisbury’s shame- 
less definition of ‘ the traditional policy of the English Government,’ 
and mark its sympathy with each fresh concentration of European 
interest, by pouncing on some new fortress whence it can best scent 
the carcase—then it had better retain Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury in office. If it prefer diplomacy which obviates the neces- 
sity of force to that which cannot believe the cart is moving unless 
the wheels creak ; if it love better to be prepared for war than to 
tempt war, to keep its resources in hand against a day of want 
rather than to mortgage them twice over to unjust and dubious enter- 
prises— it will do well to vote into power statesmen like Lord Granville 
and Lord Hartington. 

Lord Salisbury and Mr. Cross appear to think they have caught 
their antagonists on the horns of a dilemma when they inquire what the 
Liberal leaders will do with the engagements of the present Govern- 
ment should they return to power. They have bitterly attacked those 
engagements, and are therefore logically bound, it is inferred, to re- 
pudiate them. In Lord Salisbury’s opinion, if an opinion can be 
discerned in an atmosphere of sneers, that is what would be done by 
Lord Granville and Lord Hartington. Once more there would be ‘an 
abdication of the proper position of England’; there would be ‘ more 
trusting to isolation’; more ‘ masterly inactivity’; the passes of the 
Hindoo Koosh would be evacuated for ‘somebody to walk in.’ In 
Mr. Cross’s judgment a Liberal Government would eat its words, and 
take up the Conservative policy against which it has always protested. 
In fact, it would do neither the one thing nor the other. It would 
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not repudiate the burdens incident to its inheritance; but it would 
claim the right to discharge them after its own fashion. An Opposi- 
tion about to succeed to office may indeed be subjected to a cruel per- 
plexity by predecessors who have unsettled everything. If, indeed, it 
only desired to evade responsibility for the contracts of the Conser- 
vative Government, that Government, by the way in which it has 
treated its own protectorate over Turkey in Asia, has shown how pos- 
sible it is to contract an obligation without any thought of fulfilling 
it. But Liberals may be trusted to look their encumbrances more 
courageously in the face, should the duty ever devolve upon them. 
To the Porte they would offer the choice between being cast off by 
England and reform. If the Porte regenerate itself the Asiatic pro- 
tectorate will cease to be an odious incubus on the British conscience. 
If it continue to wallow in its foul sty of bureaucratic jobbery and 
indolence, the protection even of England could not save it from 
destruction. Lord Salisbury is compelled to allow this as fully as any 
Liberal could desire. He ‘fears that Turkey may be entering upon 
a path of resolute resistance to reform, which can only ultimately end 
in her ruin.’ The difference between him and Mr. Gladstone is that 
his policy has accelerated the ruin which Mr. Gladstone’s might have 
cured or atoned for. For the Afghan difficulty no better solution is 
available than recourse to the old precedent. A shameful crime is 
being now punished ; the Cabul outrage upon the law of nations and 
hospitality is being now avenged ; Great Britain will soon be free to 
start afresh, and wash her hands once more of liability for Afghan 
affairs. The Afghan nation is not of that order of developed organisms 
which will have suffered an irremediable collapse even from a double 
invasion and conquest. The old condition will be easily resumed 
when the invaders have retired victorious from a position it would 
take many years and an incalculable treasure to make good. A re- 
sumption of the ancient relations can alone make possible the attain- 
ment of the end which the triumphant failures of the last twelve 
months were designed to accomplish. 

England will be known well enough to have withdrawn of her own 
will from ground she could have continued to occupy, but which she 
did not think worth the pains. Conservatives are fond of talking as 
if Liberal Ministers would not have the courage to pursue such a 
policy as that into which Conservative Ministers have leaped or 
drifted. Liberals themselves sometimes deprecate the undertakings 
to which Conservative recklessness has committed England on the 
mistaken ground that she is attempting tasks beyond her power. 
One result of this distrust of English prowess is that, whenever a first 
stage in some blind alley of an enterprise has been reached, the note of 
Conservative jubilation is raised. Weak-kneed Liberals begin to ask 
themselves whether Conservative policy be not justifying itself. They 
may be sure the arm of England is strong enough to accomplish 
whatever work it sets itself to do. There can never have been a 
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serious doubt that England could check the advance of Russia in 
Roumelia, as she might, had she been foolishly minded, have checked 
the career of Germany in France. There could never have been a 
question of her power to crush Afghan resistance. She can if she 
pleases annex the Afghan kingdom for purposes of what it pleases 
Lord Salisbury to describe as ‘defence.’ Russian power could not 
stop her march on Herat, were she bent on plumbing the Afghan 
dominion to its furthest depths. No sober critics of Sir Bartle Frere 
and the Colonial Office ever disputed that England could annihilate the 
dynasty of Cetewayo, and even the Zulu nationality. If the Govern- 
ment choose to pursue to the end its African policy of might and force, 
the fastnesses of Secocoeni will not stop it. The real question has 
always been, not whether England have the strength to baffle a rival, 
or to perpetrate an injustice, but whether she will have the will. 
The very immensity of the resources she commands is, on grounds 
of simple self-interest, a reason the more for economising them. 
Innumerable fields wait her good pleasure to yield their increase, 
when she shall have decided which it will profit her most to till. 
France staked little in watering Algerian deserts or Cochin-China 
wildernesses with blood and treasure. That too may have been 
a waste; but it was a waste of wealth which could not have been 
spent very remuneratively within her proper boundaries. British 
energies lavished on anti-Russian rivalries, on victories of might over 
right in Zululand, and efforts to flog Afghans into veracity, charity, 
and loving-kindness, are so much capital withdrawn from an area in 
which they might have grown up and borne a hundredfold. Apolo- 
gists for the ministerial policy, like Mr. Cross, do not allege that the 
British Empire is richer, more powerful, or happier for that policy. 
Lord Salisbury himself is modest enough to be satisfied with the 
assertion that but for it the empire would have been in the way to 
grow poorer, and weaker, and less secure. In proof, all they can point 
to is a Turkey threatening, by Lord Salisbury’s own testimony, to 
fall in ruins about its protectress, an unfathomable quicksand defying 
consolidation on the borders of Hindostan, and the Cape Colony and 
Natal uttering wrathful protests against the indefinite liabilities 
which are the sole result of a prodigal expenditure at their instance, 
if not for their benefit. 

The lines of British duty to England, to the British Empire, 
and to the world outside, have become blurred and indistinct under 
the influence of Lord Beaconsfield’s and Lord Salisbury’s Imperialism. 
A Liberal administration would have to trace them again. The task is 
not an enviable one. Usuixping interests which have benefited, or may 
hope to benefit, by the general confusion will be loud in their out- 
cries and remonstrances. These Conservative Ministers have outdone 
Robin Hood. Im finance as well as in their foreign policy they have 
robbed from rich and poor, distributing each man’s goods among his 
neighbours. Mr. Cross, at Clitheroe, explained with great solemnity 
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the profit the country has made by having to pay more in Imperial 
taxes in return for paying less in rates. The total exacted from the 
subject is probably by so much the higher as the supervision of 
the payer is relaxed. But there is always a pleasant possibility that 
the process of aggregating liabilities which have been hitherto 
separate and several, may result in shuffling part of the indivi- 
dual burden on a neighbour’s shoulders. Not a single one of the 
many recent speculations in foreign intermeddling has satisfied its 
backers; but each has been sufficient to excite cupidity. African 
colonists are indignant at the Zulu arrangement. But they hope 
to extort the cancelling of the articles they dislike as they ex- 
torted the Zulu war. Anglo-Indians are conscious of the impot- 
ence of the new Afghan policy to compass the objects they assigned 
for it. But beyond Cabul there is Herat. If Afghanistan must he 
conceded to be a bad business, there is still Burmah to be reckoned 
with. Conservative intervention in Egypt has had the obvious but 
dangerous effect of clouding the Anglo-French alliance. But Con- 
servative ingenuity in inventing new diplomatic complications con- 
tinues to fascinate the troop of political map-makers. They love 
failures, if brilliant, better by far than the successes of statesmen too 
prosaic and temperate to buy in the dark millions of Suez Canal stock 
at something over the market price. A Liberal Government, from its 
nature, cannot be a government of surprises. Its principles bind it 
to take the sense of the nation on the measures it contemplates. 
The Liberal party, according to the taunt thrown out against it at 
Manchester by Lord Salisbury, when it has to select a policy, ‘ has to 
select, not a policy which unites it most, but the policy which divides 
it least.’ The Liberal party does not, like the great Conservative party, 
put its hands behind its back, shut its eyes, and open its mouth, and 
swallow whatever its contemptuous captains choose to give it, whether 
a fever-stricken island or humble pie. The sobriety in Liberal 
foreign policy which comes of full discussion before a decision is 
taken, will fall like a shower of cold water on the excitable and excited 
portion of the community. That section of the nation may have lost 
the power of receiving pleasure from the strong doses recently admi- 
nistered to it; the defect will not cause it to miss the less potions 
which it has ceased to enjoy. 

Any successors to the present Ministers, be they Liberals like 
Lord Granville and Lord Hartington, or even Conservatives like 
Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon, must console themselves for the 
vituperations in store for them by the satisfaction of the wiser part 
of the nation in a sense of recovered security. Prudent Ministers, 
however, for their administration to compensate for its disinclination 
to play the knight-errant in search of perilous adventures, must have 
more than a negative foreign policy. They are bound to take warn- 
ing from the troubles into which Conservative experimentalists have 
plunged the kingdom. It will be their duty to guard by anticipation 
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against the recurrence of similar opportunities of mischief. No ragged 
ends must be left for politicians of the stamp of the present Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary to snatch hold of, and develope into. 
ugly rents. When a newly-married couple occupy a house, they may 
feel inclined to take down the bars with which previous tenants have 
fitted the bedroom windows. They feel there is no likelihood of sane 
adults throwing themselves out. But the years bring children, and 
the bars are found to be no longer a superfluous precaution. Future 
Liberal Ministers had better see that the State windows are accommo- 
dated with all proper impediments to spirited infants overbalancing 
themselves on to the area railings. 

Europe should be taken into council more effectively and seriously 
than at Berlin. The Powers should be invited to combine in placing 
the affairs of Turkey on a solid foundation. At Berlin, as Prince 
Bismarck has lately with his cynical candour disclosed, the other Powers 
of Europe were merely a body of witnesses assembled to attest the 
execution of a deed of compromise by Great Britain and Russia. The 
Porte is at present a hot bed in which enough fanged feuds are 
hatched to set the whole world by the ears. The last state since the 
cleansing of the house by the Congress is worse than the first. It 
cannot be suffered to go on breeding venom for the hurt of 
the neighbourhood. The internal administration of the Sultan’s 
dominions requires to be purified. His relations with the Hellenic 
kingdom must be arranged on equitable terms. In India the historical 
and accepted position has to be so strengthened and defined as to remove 
the occasion of another such discreditable panic as seized upon Calcutta 
and Whitehall at the news that a few Russians were being enter- 
tained at a semi-barbarous Court. Afghanistan must be rendered at 
once powerless for offence, and superfluous for defence, by the constitu- 
tion of the old boundaries of India into an impregnable bulwark 
accessible by railways and bridges to the whole combined military 
strength of British India. South African colonists, whether of Dutch 
or English extraction, should be made to believe that England, 
for their sakes more than for her own, wishes them to cultivate sym- 
pathy with each other, and a habit of self-reliance. It would be a 
first duty of a Liberal Government to settle amicably the Transvaal 
difficulty, to press on African Confederation, and to hold aloof from 
Caffre wars. In Egypt Great Britain must either persuade France 
that the interests of French creditors will be best promoted by think- 
ing of the Egyptians first and their creditors secondly, or she must 
restore to M. Waddington independence of action and resume it for 
herself. 

We have spoken of the course a Liberal Government should take 
or abstain from taking. In that we have only been following the 
example of the Conservative Government. A Liberal Government 
is declared by Conservatives to be very far off for the present ; yet pro- 
minent Conservative Ministers have begun to discuss its probable 
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future elements as if the Opposition had already returned to power. It 
is the recognised privilege of Her Majesty’s Opposition to employ atone 
more negative than positive. An Opposition enjoys a prescriptive 
right,-of which Conservatives in Opposition have always availed them- 
selves, to attack rather than to propose. A hundred distinct statements 
by Mr. Disraeli of an Opposition leader’s claim to such a position might 
be quoted. The great body of the Parliamentary eloquence of Lord 
Salisbury might be adduced in testimony of the propriety of an 
Opposition’s ‘ policy of criticism.’ Yet there appears to Conservatives 
to be no inconsistency in Mr. Cross at Leigh, Lord Salisbury in the 
Manchester Free Trade Hall, and the Secretary for War in the Pomona 
Gardens charging this very policy of criticism as a crime upon the 
Liberal party. The truth is that Ministers and their adversaries 
might be supposed to have changed places, to judge by the curiosity 
the former evince respecting the programme of the latter, and by the 
horror and dismay they display at being required to justify their own 
acts. The Opposition need not, on its side, shrink from accepting 
the challenge, however unusual. It possesses a policy, and should 
not fear to propound it. When it will have an opportunity for putting 
it in operation may be uncertain. Before Liberal statesmen can 
accept office with any satisfaction, the Liberal party must take certain 
good advice of Mr. Cross and Lord Salisbury to heart. There 
could not be a more experienced witness to the beauty of party 
discipline and docility than the Foreign Secretary. Liberals 
should speedily make up their minds whether the tail or the head is 
to lead. The worry of divided councils cannot be safely added to 
the load otherwise very hard to bear, which it will strain the highest 
. energies and devotion to support. 

It is abundantly clear that the Liberal chiefs have no reason to 
hope that the date of their accession to power may be very near. 
If Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet has done little else effectually, it has 
at all events rendered the task of administration infinitely arduous 
for its successors. Whatever mterval may elapse before its successors 
succeed may be profitably employed by them in endeavouring to 
unteach the nation the extraordinary lessons which have been im- 
parted to it during the past two years. The policy of surprises 
may not yet be exhausted. Anything is possible, for instance, on 
the shores of the Nile, with a Government like Lord Beaconsfield’s 
seated on the shores of the Thames. Things might suddenly be done 
in Egypt which would sow a crop of immeasurable international 
bitterness and ill-will for future generations of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen to reap. In Burmah the instant peril may be conjec- 
tured to have been dissipated, or at least postponed. But corre- 
spondence from Rangoon and Prome shows that influences are still 
being exerted on the Burmese frontier to obtain the use of English 
troops in a character intermediate between pioneers of commerce 
and vindicators of humanity. King Thebaw very likely may be as 
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ruthless a tyrant as an eastern palace ever reared. A vehement 
Liberal like Mr. Chamberlain must have thought so when he indulged 
on the 14th of October in what we must deem an ill-judged outburst 
at Glasgow against the pusillanimity of Government for ‘ swallowing, 
as he terms it, ‘ the affront’ offered to the British envoy at Mandalay. 
Yet, on the other hand, it seems strange that other European residents 
in Mandalay neither fear for their lives in continuing within the power 
of this supposed brutal butcher, nor even admit the spontaneous 
hatred of the King for England. They deny, according to a corres- 
pondent in British Burmah of one of the firmest journalistic friends 
of the Conservative Government, that the Burmese wish or ever 
wished for war with this country. ‘ Where the Burmese appeared 
menacing or discourteous they have been influenced by our warlike 
preparations. How this may be cannot be well determined with 
the present materials. Though the Burmese throne would be easily 
overthrown, its authority, such as it is, over the wild tribes of the 
kingdom could ill be replaced. The most bitter opponent of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s and Lord Salisbury’s harassing foreign policy would 
not expect England to wait the pleasure of an enemy to attack her. 
But then the reality of the intention to make the suspected aggres- 
sion must be certified by witnesses less interested than the merchants 
of Rangoon. There are always persons like these gentlemen, more 
eager to resent a supposed affront than to examine the evidence on 
which the charge rests. They strike first and hear afterwards. It 
is a habit which the Conservative Government, by precept and 
example, has exalted into a special British virtue. Yet some way 
has already been made towards inducing a more equitable temper. 
A very few months back it would have been a matter of course to 
condemn King Thebaw unheard. King Thebaw does not owe his 
reprieve solely to more absorbing occupations for British arms. If 
Burmah be not annexed it is due in part to Liberal remonstrances 
against the Afghan and Zulu wars. Liberal leaders, by compelling 
the country and its Conservative rulers to look at the relations 
between foreign states and England with other than exclusively 
British eyes, may thus do as good work as if they were themselves 
governing the nation instead merely of advising it. 

Lord Salisbury has warned both them and the nation that there 
is not merely a past to be repented of, but a future to be guarded 
against. In his speech at the Free Trade Hall the country has 
recent Conservative practice condensed into a Conservative principle 
packed ready for immediate use in any circumstances. No sudden 
emotion of greediness, it appears, tempted the Government to ap- 
propriate Cyprus. The act was but a natural result of the manner 
in which Great Britain keeps her diary of European progress. 
Tourists bring back a stick, a penknife, a photograph, or, it may be, 
only a toothpick, to mark each new spot of interest they have 
visited. So Lord Salisbury holds an English Minister should be 
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punctilious to bring back his stick or his toothpick, in the shape of 
an island or a cape, from each fresh centre of European interest. 
It is not the value of the acquisition the tourist regards. Probably 
as soon as he returns he throws his hoards unopened into a corner 
or a drawer. In the same way Lord Salisbury waives discussion of 
the intrinsic worth of Cyprus to England. The sentiment is what 
an elevated soul like his cares for. Had Great Britain intervened, 
as the Conservative party hoped, in the Schleswig-Holstein War, 
she would, we suppose, have been expected by Lord Salisbury to 
come home with a new Danish islet in her portmanteau, if not 
Heligoland out of it. The Franco-German War might have yielded 
a rock off St. Malo, or a coast village in Cayenne. Anything, how- 
ever trifling, suffices to maintain the practice and tradition. The 
one essential point, according to this Conservative theory, is to re- 
mind the nations that England is prudent in her generosity—that 
she does nothing for nothing. It is a beautiful theory, and accounts 
to perfection, as such a theory should, for the facts from which it was 
formed. If it have a defect, it perhaps is that it needs for future 
applications at once a British Minister not too proud to plunder an 
ally, and an ally not too courageous to resist. 


October 23. 
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